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Ir would not be easy to imagine 
a greater contrast than is presented 
between the early start, the subse- 
quent career, and the present rela- 
tive positions, of the two distin- 
guished men on whom has devolved 
the leadership of the two great 
rival parties in the State. Mr. 
Gladstone, as we have elsewhere 
shown, began his race for fame and 
station under circumstances as fav- 
ourable as could well attend the 
entrance of any mar into public 
life. The son of a successful and 
wealthy merchant, himself a mem- 
ber of Parliament, who lived on 
terms of intimacy with Sir Robert 
Peel, and shared his confidence. 
young Gladstone had received, and 
duly profited by, the best education 
which Eton and Oxford can afford. 
For his father’s sake in the first 
instance, and next because of his 
own well-earned college reputation, 
the party which accepted Peel as 
their leader at once took him up; 
aud, almost as soon as he had at- 
tained the age which, in this coun- 
wy, qualifies for a seat in the House 
of Commons, a seat was found for 
him. Mainly through the influence 
of the then Duke of Newcastle, the 
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freemen and electors of Newark 
chose him to represent them in 
Parliament, where the reception 
which awaited him was as flatter- 
ing as a large circle of friends and 
admirers believed that it was de- 
served. Mr. Gladstone was barely 
three - and - twenty when he first 
took his seat on the Opposition 
benches and among the supporters 
of Sir Robert Peel. Before he 
completed his twenty-fifth year he 
became one of the Under-Secre- 
taries of State; and at thirty-three 
he was a Cabinet Minister. It is 
fair to add that no human being 
grudged him this rapid advance- 
ment. The impression made upon 
the House by the earliest displays 
of his eloquence (and he soon 

to show what was in him) satisfi 
all who listened to him that Peel 
had judged wisely. There was: an 
earnestness of manner, a distinct- 
ness of purpose in all that he said, 
and in his mode of saying it, which 
commanded the respect of political 
enemies as well as it conciliated the 
goodwill of friends. Nobody could 
doubt that he spoke from a sincere 
conviction of the truth, Besides, 
had he not written a book which, 
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though certainly not addressed to 
the imagination, nor lit up with 
flashes of genius, was yet in every- 
body’s hands? The theory set 
forth in it might be somewhat 
fanciful; or if not fanciful, at least 
extreme. But what then? The 
highest authority on the Church 
side of the question pronounced it 
to be by far the most logical trea- 
tise which had appeared in modern 
times—at least as ably argued as 
Warburton’s, and having this 
manifest advantage over his, that 
the alliance between Church and 
State as maintained by the Bishop 
is one of expediency only, whereas 
Gladstone rests his whole case upon 
principle. No doubt, the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ went dead against 
the scheme. That perverse Whig 
journal objected to all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s premises, and positively 


and rudely denied the justice of 


his conclusions. But to Gladstone 
as to oiher men who aspire to high 
place amvng politicians, the abuse 
of the enemy, provided it be more 
rancorous than wise, is, for the most 
part, as advaitageous as the undis- 
criminating applause of admirers. 
It is not, therefore, going too far 
to say that when, in 1841, Mr. 
Gladstone put out the fourth edi- 
tion of his work, refuting and de- 
feating his critics at every turn, he 
occupied ground in public estima- 
tion more commanding than any 
other man of his years had ever 
reached since the days of William 
Pitt. How he subsequently com- 

rted himself, and to what a level 


e has at length fallen, we took oc- - 


casion ouly last month to show. 
Let us dismiss him therefore for 
the present from our thoughts, 
while we endeavour to sketch the 
course of his rival, in order that a 
fair comparison may be instituted 
between the two men, and such in- 
ferences drawn as shall be just, and 
nething more than just, towards 
both. 

Mr. Disraeli’s life as a statesman 
may be said to be coincident with 
the present reign. He entered the 
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House of Commons as representa- 
tive for the borough of Maidstone 
in November 1837, becoming by that 
act a member of the first Parlia- 
ment which met at Queen Victo- 
ria’s summons. No ducal or other 
+ dg helped him to his seat, 

hat he won for himself by the ex- 
ercise of the same ability, temper, 
and skill in the management of 
men which have since raised him 
to the eminence on which he now 
stands. His reception by the House 
of Commons was very much the 
same which that body affords to 
nameless newcomers. At first men 
looked on him with indifference; 
by-and-by indifference grew in more 
than one quarter into aversion. 
He had neither wealth nor social 
eminence, nor the prestige of a 
successful college career to recom- 
mend him to the notice of the lead- 
ers of parties. All the renown that 
attached to him was that he had won 
a name for himself in the arena of 
literature; and that, as we need 
scarcely pause to observe, if it stand 
alone, if it be not backed up with 
professional eminence, or high con- 
nection, tells rather against than in 
favour of the aspirant for influence 
in the House of Commons. Though 
sprung from a family of old and 
honourable lineage, he could claim 
to be only the son of a private 
gentleman—a man of great talent, 
but moderate means; of whom the 
world knew no more than that he 
too had written books which were 
much read and universally admired. 
His education was well cared for, 
but it was carried on neither at Eton 
nor at Oxford. He was intended 
by his father for that branch of the 
legal profession which presents few 
avenues to personal ambition. But 
the years which he passed in a 
conveyancer’s office were not mis- 
spent, because they gave him the 
opportunity, which he wisely em- 
braced, of becoming conversant 
with both the theory and practice 
of jurisprudence, ou cannot, 
however, by any weight of circum- 
stances, restrain genius, if it be real, 
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from following the bent of its own 
inclinations. Mr. Disraeli soon be- 
n to mix up literature with the 
study of law; and before he attain- 
ed his twenty-first year, produced a 
novel which took public opinion by 
storm. From that day the tide of 
his destiny broke into a new chan- 
nel. He withdrew from attendance 
at the conveyancer’s office, and gave 
himself up to letters and society. 
His aspirations, however, perhaps 
his settled convictions, impelled 
him to seek, even at this early stage 
in his history, for some end more 
determinate than either literary or 
social suecess. There was the con- 
sciousness within him of power 
to influence the fortunes of his 
country otherwise than by his pen; 
and he made up his mind to pre- 
pare himself for a life of more active 
usefulness by foreign travel. Just 
before he went abroad an incident 
befell which is worth recording, and 
the more so because we do not re- 
member that any allusion has ever 
been made to it, either by his ad- 
mirers or his detractors, when dis- 
cussing the incidents of his youth. 
When Mr. Disraeli launched his 
first tale and found it to be a 
eat success, Lord Lytton, then 
r. Edward Lytton Bulwer, had 
achieved the proud place as a novel- 
ist which he has ever since retain- 
ed. The aspirant for literary dis- 
tinction had long admired at a 
distance the renown of his senior, 
and, encouraged by the reception 
which his own maiden effort had 
received, he did what young au- 
thors under similar circumstances 
are apt todo. He sent to Mr. Bul- 
wer a copy of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ writ- 
ing, at the same time, an apolo- 
getic note, and giving reasons for 
the liberty he had taken. The 
letter, with its accompanying gift, 
were at once acknowledged, and 
Mr. Disraeli was requested to name 
a day for dining with their recipi- 
ent. It happened that Mr. Disraeli 
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had arranged for quitting England 
on the day ‘but one after receivin 
this invitation. He wrote to say 
so, and the morrow was fixed for 
the symposium. Four gentlemen 
sat down at Mr. Bulwer’s table on 
that occasion—one being, of course, 
the host; another, Mr. Disraeli; 
the -third, a man, shy, but evidently 
intelligent, for though he said com- 
paratively little, his remarks, as 
often as he hazarded them, were 
keenly to the purpose. The fourth 
a private friend of the host, need 
not be specified, It was an evening 
not to be forgotten, because then, 
as now, both Lord Lytton and Mr. 
Disraeli shone in conversation. The 
party broke up about midnight, ‘and 
the host and his friend were left 
alone together. After discussing 
Disraeli, the question was put, 
“Who is your silent guest?” “He 
is one of the ablest men I know,” 
was the reply. “He was my con- 
temporary at college. He is now 
a barrister; and, mark my words, 
he will attain the highest honours of 
his profession. His name is Cock- 
burn.” The climax to this little bit 
of domestic history or gossip is 
very remarkable. The two brilliant 
novelists and the painstaking law- 
yer who dined together some forty 
or more years avo comparatively 
obscure men, have all risen to 

ositions of eminence in the State. 
{r. Cockburn is Lord Chicf-Justice 
of England; Mr. Butwer, after 
serving as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has become a peer 
of the realm; and Mr. Disraeli, on 
more than one previous occasion 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons, 
is now First Lord of the Treasury. 
So much for the practical working 
of a Constitution which Mr. Bright 
denounces as repressive of merit, 
and Mr. Gladstone, forgetful of what 
it has done for himself, seeks to 
overthrow.* 

We are not writing a memoir of 





* We cannot allow this anecdote to pass from us without observing that Lord 
Lytton, like Sir Walter Scott, has always been forward to notice and encoufage 
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Mr. . Disraeli, and must_ therefore 
decline to follow him in his tour'to 
the East. On its completion he 
returned home, to find the England 
which he had left apparently tran- 
quil, rocking and heaving with the 
impulses to change. he influ- 
ences of Lord Liverpool’s death, of 
Canning’s brief Administration, of 
Lord Goderich’s failure, and of the 
Duke's accession to power, were all 
upon it. Toryism, which had for 
many years past been petrified into 
the mere semblance of what it once 
was, had lost its hold on _ the 
people’s respect altogether; and 
the attempt to breathe new life 
into the inert mass served only to 
reduce it to chaos. “ The feckless,” 
by apparently studious and insult- 
ing neglect, had allowed all the 
rising talent of the age to pass 
over into the enemy’s camp. Lock- 
hart, indeed, still wielded the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ in defence of principles, the 
representatives of which, with all 
the patronage of the Government 
at their command, did nothing for 
him. Wilson enriched the pages of 
Maga, true to himself, but neglect- 
ed in high quarters; and others 
whom we could name, but will not, 
fought a battle. which, so far as 
they were personally concerned, 
exhibited the merest and most dis- 
interested fealty to abstract truth, 
in adhering to which virtue was 
allowed to be its own reward, 
Meanwhile the wave of talent 
which came after theirs, at an in- 
terval of from ten to twenty years, 
flowed not unnaturally into a dif- 
ferent channel; and it brought an 
enormous increase of power to the 
Whigs. Bulwer and Cockburn were 
both Liberals, The Tories affect- 
ed to despise—they certainly did 
nothing to conciliate either; and 
if Disraeli had taken the same line, 
who could have blamed him? But 
Disraeli never, at any period of 
his life, made common cause with 
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Whiggery. He: mixed, on ‘his re- 
turn to London, much, as was to 
be expected, in the society of liter- 
ary people, and more or less adopted 


their tone, But his polities, if he 
had any at that time, were. what 
miay be described as eclectic. There 
arose a school of which it pleased 


sciolists, both Whig and Tory, to 
speak lightly as Young-England- 
ism. Of this Mr. Disraeli soon 


became not only a member, but a 
leader. Now, Young-Englandism 
might have a good deal in its, ideas 
of things which was impracticable, 
You cannot roll time backwards, 
You cannot revive, in an age which - 
has passed them by, habits either 
of thought or of action which are 
obsolete. But the principle on 
which the school professed to act 
was excellent; and we are indebt- 
ed to it for not a few of the im- 
provements in social life, of which, 
in spite of the leaven of democracy 
more or less infesting them, we 
reap at this moment the fruits, 
The rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, have been thrown far 
more together than they were forty 
or fifty years ago, and on terms far 
more agreeable to all parties. We 
owe this happy circumstance main- 
ly to that knot of generous men 
which numbered, among other 
names on its list, those of Mr, 
Disraeli, Lord John Manners, the 
late Mr. Smythe, and Lord Win- 
chelsea. These held out to the 
labouring classes the right hand of 
brotherhood, They did not, like 
Brougham and the doctrinaires, 
aim at making philosophers of arti- 
sans and scholars out of mechanics, 
They endeavoured» rather to draw 
both artisans and mechanics, and 
still more the agricultural labour- 
ers, into kindly intercourse with 
the classes above them. The doc- 
trinaires undertook to instruct, and 
they did instruct with the airs of 
the superior coming down to the 





rising merit, and that more than one author who might have otherwise lived and 
died unknown, is indebted to him for his first decided start and subsequent success 


in life, 
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level of the inferior. The Young- 
Englander greeted kindly the pea- 
sant and the weaver alike, and in- 
vited both to join him in those 
sports and recreations which refresh 
the spirit as much as they invigorate 
the frame. We are not prepared to 
say that either the doctrinaire or 
the Young-Englander did exactly 
the right thing, or exactly the 
wrong thing; but of this we are 
quite sure, that if it be wise as well 
as beneficent to weld society to- 
gether in the bonds of mutual good 
feeling, the Young-Englander came 
a great deal nearer to the accom- 
plishment of that purpose than his 

mpous rival, prating ever of 
nowledge and miscalling it power. 

Mr. Disraeli’s intimacy with the 
band of young men who adopted 
his views on these subjects, and 
perhaps carried them to an extreme, 
more and more confirmed him in 
the desire which he had long experi- 
enced of devoting his talents to the 
service of the State. His friends 
did their best to strengthen this 
determination and to pave the way 
for its accomplishment. They act- 
ed, too, in the most generous spirit, 
for they acknowledged his superi- 
ority, and were prompt on every 
fitting occasion to show that they 
looked up to him. It is not long 
since one of that noble band—and 
he, both by birth and in his career, 
not the least distinguished of the 
whole—spoke to us of these early 
intimacies in terms which were 
most expressive. Mr, Disraeli seems 
to have been indebted for the place 
which he involuntarily assumed in 
that little circle, neither to his ge- 
nius, nor to his extensive know- 
ledge, nor to his power of bringing 
both to bear on whatever subject 
came under discussion. “It was the 
indescribable sweetness of his dis- 
position — his loving nature his 


-forbearance and longsuffering with 


the shortcomings of others — that 
won their hearts.” “ Nobody,” con- 
tinued our informant, “except such 
as have lived with him on the terms 
of intimacy that I did, can under- 


stand why I still feel for him the 
warmest affection. And any attempt 
to make the case plain to others 
would fail, because the prejudices 
against him are insurmountable.” 

Mr. Disraeli was many years in 
Parliament before the House or the 
country began in any degree to ap- 
preciate his powers. He took his 
seat on the Opposition. benches 
and gave to Sir Robert Peel an 
the party which he led an honest 
but independent support. It was, 
however, a discriminating support. 
He repeatedly divided against his 
chief, and, curiously enough, on 
more than one such occasion, went 
out into the same gallery with Mr. 
Gladstone. In 1838, for example, 
when Lord Melbourne took up 
Peel’s measure of Church reform, 
Mr. Disraeli supported it only so far 
as it seemed to him to be reasonable. 
He would not consent to merge 
the ancient see of Sodor and Man 
in that of Carlisle, voting with Mr. 
Gladstone against that arrangement, 
while Peel himself voted for it. 
Again, in the case of the Notting 
Hill Footway Bill, Peel and Glad- 
stone went against the concession 
to the people: Disraeli for it. He 
held that where private privilege, 
however -ancient, stands between 
the toiling multitudes and the bless- 
ings of fresh air and innocent re- 
creation, private privilege ought to 
give way. In like manner he op- 
posed himself on every occasion to 
the efforts which were then made 
to deprive the working classes of 
their liberty of action, under the 
pretext of enforcing the due obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, His votes 
were, however, for the most part, 
silent votes. Only twice, between 
November 1837 and the recess in 
August of the following year, he 
ventured to address the House. 
His first speech, in March 1838, 
was in opposition to Mr. Villiers’s an- 
nual motion, when he showed that 
the Prussian Commercial League, 
the Zollverein, had originated, not 
in hostility to the English corn- 
laws, but in jealousy of France. 
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His second, in April of the same 
roa, was in support of Mr. Serjeant 

alfourd’s Copyright Biil, from the 
division upon which Peel absent- 
ed himself, while Gladstone and 
Praed went, with Disraeli, into the 
same lobby with the author of the 
measure. 

It cannot be said that, on either 
of these occasions, nor indeed for 
long after the last of them, Mr. 
Disraeli gained the ear of the 
House. His nominal chief had 
paid him no attention since he 
entered Parliament.; and the hang- 
ers-on about the great man did as 
hangers-on are prone to do—exag- 
gerated Peel’s neglect into some- 
thing like insolence. Other young 
members were, besides, in occupa- 
tion of the vantage-ground which 
seemed barred to him. Gladstone 
and Praed had Paayerey honours 
to refer to, as well as the reputa- 
tion of first-rate debaters in the 
Unions at Oxford and Cambridge. 
These the leader of the Tories 
encouraged ; and the Tories cheer- 
ed them as. often as they spoke. 
Disraeli had, on the other hand, 
as yet to show that the vis bene 
loguendi was in him; and the 
appertoelty of making such dis- 
play, unless afforded by circum- 
stances external to himself, is less 
easy to be found by a new member 
in a British House of Commons 
than in any other assembly of 
educated men_ perhaps in the 
world. But Mr. Disraeli had 
greater difficulties to surmount 
than stand in the way of members 
merely new. He was known as 
the writer of certain tales, the 
vigour and beauty of which could 
not be gainsaid, but which outraged 
conventionalities to such an extent 
as was held by trading politicians 
to be intolerable. How could Chin 
Grant, for example, or Charles 
Ross, or Bonham, or any other of 
Sir Robert’s flunkies, suffer a word 
which fell from the limner of Tad- 
pole and Taper to be received other- 
wise than with rudeness? It was 
about this time, we believe, or a 
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little later, that. Mr. Disraeli, indig- 
nant at the neglect with which he 
was treated, gave utterance to. the 
expression which has long ago 
passed into the roll of prophecies 
fulfilled, ‘You will not hear me? 
I tell you the day is coming when 
you shall hear me.” 

No man living possesses. more 
than Mr, Disraeli the power of sub- 
duing personal feeling, and keep- 
ing it subservient to higher things, 
That the rudeness—for it was more 
than neglect—with which he was 
treated galled him could not be 
doubted; yet he preserved, on all 
occasions, @ manuer culm and un- 
ruffled, nor ever allowed the sense 
of private wrong to interfere with 
the performance of public duty. 
We do not find his name, as we do 
the names of far inferior men, on the 
list of every division as it occurs. 
He seems to have absented himself 
from many, perhaps because his 
views differed from those of his 
party; and here and there he 
divided against his leader, In 
February 1839, for example, the 
Government proposed to allow 
theatrical performances in West- 
minster during Lent. The proposi- 
tion, which Sir Robert Peel success- 
fully resisted, Mr. Disraeli sup- 
ported, on the ground that, if the 
theatres be closed, people bent on 
amusement will seek it in worse 
places and by worse means. What 
was refused to him, and to the 
Government of the day, has since 
come to pass; and we do not under- 
stand that either the religious sen- 
timent or the moral conduct of 
London has suffered in _ conse- 
quence. Again, in June of the 
same year, he took the view which 
Sir Robert Inglis took of the ques- 
tion of Municipal Reform for Ire- 
land. His chief voted the other 
way, and the Government scheme 
was adopted. On _ occasions of 
greater importance, however, where 
questions of principle were at. issue, 
he stood by his leader. Thus, when 
the Government brought in their 
Bill to deprive Jamaica of its con- 
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stitution, he divided. with Sir 
Robert Peel against the second 
reading, which, being carried by a 
majority of only. five, led to the 
resignation of Ministers, Neither 
the Sovereign, nor perhaps the 
people, were as yet, however, pre- 
pared to accept and do justice to 
a Tory Government. Sir Robert 
Peel failed, as is well known, to 
form an Administration; and the 
Whigs, resuming their old places, 
floundered on till the measure of 
their political misdoings became 
complete, 

We must hurry over the incidents 
which gave their character to the 
last three years of Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration. The most remark- 
able among them, so far as they bear 
upon the subject which we are now 
discussing, are these: In May 1839 
the election of a new Speaker took 
place, when Mr. Shaw Lefevre, now 
Viscount Eversley, waschosen. Mr, 
Disraeli opposed the appointment, 
following the lead of Sir Robert 
Peel, which was carried by a ma- 
jority of eighteen only. June of 
the same year witnessed an occur- 
rence not then held to be of much 
moment, but which, if ever their 
memories revert to things of the 
past, must appear strangely out of 
colouring to Lord Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone. A petition was offered to 
the House of Commons, which pro- 
fessed to emanate from the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam and 
his clergy. The document itself 
bore indeed the signature of Dr. 
M‘Hale, but the prelude to. the 
prayer set forth that it was the 
petition of “the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam and his clergy.” 
Here was a distinct breach of the 


law. The Emancipation Act had 


ronounced it penal for any Roman 
batholic prelate or priest to assume 
a title which belonged of right to 
a Protestant Churchman, and Dr. 
M‘Hale had clearly violated the law 
by speaking of himself as Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. What followed? 
A long and warm debate, in which 
Lord John Russell and Mr, Glad- 


stone took and a_ division; 
Lord John Russell and Mr, Glad- 
stone voting, as. Mr, Disraeli did, 
for the rejection of the petition, 
The petition was rejected accord- 
ingly. They found that it outraged 
the Established Church—a wro 
which in those days neither Lor 
John nor Mr, Gladstone would tol- 
erate, even if it went no farther 
than the filching of a title. They 
have become a great deal more con- 
siderate now. ey are themselves 
prepared to fileh not the Church's 
titles only in Ireland, but its pro- 
perty and status as a religious estab- 
lishment into the bargain. 

We have spoken of Mr, Disraeli’s 
political principles at this time, and 
of the prance of Young England 
generally, as eclectic. They took 
a account of the working classes. 

hey held that, between the highest 
and the humblest orders in society 
—between the aristocracy and the 
working men—there is far more of 
sympathy than between either the 
aristocracy and the middle classes, or 
the middle classes and the working 
men. As often as the opportunity 
presented itself they seized it, and 
especially Mr. Disraeli, to make this 
sentiment known. Thus when, in 
July 1839, Mr, Attwood, then mem- 
ber for Birmingham, presented his 
famous national petition, bearing 
upwards of a million signatures, 
both the petition itself and the 
persons from whom it emanated 
were spoken of by Lord John Rus- 
sell in the haughtiest terms: Mr. 
Disraeli replied to Lord John, and, 
expressing strong disapproval of 
the Charter as a remedy for the ilis 
of which the Petituners complain- 
ed, he spoke of the Chartists them- 
selves generously, almost kindly. 
He insisted that the complaints 
which they brought forward were 
not groundless; that recent. legis- 
lation had been against them and 
their order; and that, sooner or 
later, whether the Whigs desired it 
or not, the working classes would 
demand, and obtain too, a larger 
share than they then had in the 
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management of the affairs of the 

country. Our readers will, we are 

confident, be as much surprised as 

tified to find, from the follow- 

ing extract, how true to his own 

principles the leader of the Tory 
has been :— 

“Tf the noble lord supposed that 
in this country he could establish 
& permanent government in what 
was styled nowadays a monarchy 
of the middle classes, he would be 
indulging a great delusion, which, 
if persisted in, must shake our in- 
stitutions and endanger the throne. 
He believed such a system was ac- 
tually foreign to the character of 
the people of England. He be- 
lieved that in this country the ex- 
ercise of political power must be 
associated with great public duties. 
That was the true principle to 
adhere to. In proportion as they 
departed from it they were wrong; 
as they kept by it they would ap- 
proximate to that lofty state of 
things which had been described 
as so desirable by the honourable 
member for Birmingham. The 
noble lord had answered the hon- 
ourable member for Birmingham, 
but he had not answered the Chart- 
ists. The honourable member for 
Birmingham had made a very dex- 
terous speech, a skilful evolution, in 
favour of the middle classes; but, 
although he had attempted to dove- 
tail the Charter on the Birming- 
ham union, all that had recently 
taken place on the appearance of 
the Chartists before the leaders of 
the union—newly-created magis- 
trates,—and the speeches by mem- 
bers of the convention within the 
last few days,—led to a different 
conclusion—they manifested the 
greatest hostility to the middle 
classes. They (the working men) 
made no attack on the aristocracy, 
none on the corn-laws—but upon the 
newly - enfranchised constituency, 
not on the old—upon that peculiar 
constituency which was the basis of 
the noble lord’s government.””* 
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It is clear that from the very 
first Mr. Disraeli saw where the 
great defect in the Constitution of 
1832 lay. It is obvious that al- 
ready, while yet an unknown mem- 
ber of Parliament, his thoughts 
were directed towards the Dest 
means of remedying the evil; and 
that,- believing in the national 
respect which the working classes 
entertain for the gentry, he was 
prepared to make common cause 
with them in any well-conceived 
measure for depriving the ten- 
pound householders of their mono- 
poly of power. Just eight-and- 
twenty years after the delivery of 
that speech he achieved his object, 
Let us hope that the results of the 
change will be such as eight-and- 
twenty years ago he counted upon, 

The next important question 
brought before the House had re- 
ference to postage reform, by the 
abolition of the Parliamentary 
privilege of franking, and the sub- 
stitution of a uniform for a vari- 
able rate of payment. Sir Robert 
Peel opposed the change by speech 
and vote. Mr. Disraeli took no 
part in the discussion, and, appa- 
rently indisposed to — as he 
was averse to oppose, his leader, 
absented himself from the discus- 
sion. The Ministerial measure be- 
came law; and not we only, but 
all the civilised nations of the 
earth are reaping the benefit of it. 
He acted differently when Mr. 
Mackinnon divided the House 
against the proposal to deprive the 
commissioners of police for the 
city of their rights as freemen. Mr. 
Disraeli followed Mr. Mackinnon 
into one gallery, and Sir Robert 
Peel and his friends went with 
Lord John Russell into another; 
and the commissioners were dis- 
franchised. But the point about 
which he showed himself most re- 
solute, was in the resistance which 
he offered to the new poor-laws. 
Let us not forget what these laws 
were in 1838-39. They cut off the 





* See Hansard—Commons’ Debates in July 1889. 
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poor from all hope of outdoor 
relief. The moment a labour- 
ing man was so stricken down 
by sickness, or misfortune, or acci- 
dent, as to be thrown, if only for 
a single day, upon his parish—he 
and his must be at once removed 
to the workhouse. And removal 
thither, be it observed, involved 
the breaking up of the poor man’s 
little household, the sale of his 
small effects, the severance of him- 
self from his wife and children, 
the utter overthrow of his self- 
respect. Remember, also, that the 
cruel bastardy clause was then in 
full force, and so far from being 
surprised that Mr. Disraeli should 
have waged war on the code, the 
sole ground of astonishment will 
be that any, except political 
economists of the most extreme 
opinions, could have supported it. 
Mr. Disraeli gave no quarter to the 
authors and propounders of the 
inhuman scheme. It was a theme 
which stirred the spirit within him, 
and urged him to speak at once 
more fully and more frequently 
than he used to do. -He stood for- 
ward also as often as the need arose 
to advocate the rights of the people. 
These rights the Whigs had in- 
vaded, and hence the discontent 
which universally prevailed. In- 
deed, the Whigs had done more. 
After encouraging the thoughtless 
multitude to co-operate with them 
in forcing on the House of Lords 
and the Crown their measure of 
1832, they turned round and en- 
deavoured to put down by violence 
the spirit which for their own pur- 
poses they had evoked. Change 
was going on everywhere under 
the auspices of their iron rule. 
All the old institutions of the 
country were attacked, and the 
poor found that in proportion 
as these fell, one after the other, 
they were themselves thrust more 
and more into the background. It 
was a wretched attempt to govern 
an old and constitutional monarchy 
through the instrumentality of that 
particular class which had the few- 


est public duties to perform, and be- 
tween which and the other classes 
there was the least sympathy. 

The last attempt to stay a tide 
which had set in too strong to 
be effectually resisted occurred in 
February 1841. On the second 
reading of the Poor-law Commis- 
sion Bill he argued as much against 
the machinery by which the law 
was to be worked as against the 
details of the law itself. It de- 
stroyed the old parochial jurisdic- 
tions, which were among the best 
legacies bequeathed to us from our 
forefathers, connecting, as they did, 
the rich with the poor, and giving 
to every man who contributed to 
the burthens of the parish a share 
in the administration of its affairs. 
He was opposed, also, to the cen- 
tralising system into which the 
Government seemed to him to be 
running, and would again divide 
against it. He did so divide, but 
to no purpose. Sir Robert Peel 
supported the measure both b 
speaking and voting for it, and it 
was carried by a large majority. 
How the law, with its costl op 
paratus of buildings and paid. offi- 
cers, has worked, this is not the 
time to inquire; but we shrewdly 
suspect that, in spite of the many 
alterations which it has undergone 
in the course of the last seven-and- 
twenty years, neither the poor nor 
the payers of rates are altogether 
satsfied with their bargain. 

It is a matter of history that the 
Administration of which Lord Mel- 
bourne was at the head fell into 
one mistake after another, more 
especially in the management of 
the finances of the country. Year 
by year their budgets went wrong, 
and year by year more deficiencies 
came up, to supply which recourse 
was had to the clumsiest expedients. 
In other respects, also, they blun- 
dered. Having abolished slavery 
in the colonies, they did their best 
to ‘repeal, one after another, the 
discriminating duties which en- 
abled our own sugar-growing pos- 
sessions to compete with places 
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where slave labour was still avail- 
able. Up to a certain point the 
leader of the Opposition went with 
the Government. But when, in 
May 1841, the Whigs brought in 
a Bill to equalise the duties on 
colonial and foreign sugar, Sir 
Robert Peel made his stand against 
them. The whole of his purty, 
with a section of Independent Lib- 
erals, took his view of the subject, 
and a great debate ensued, Mr. 
Disraeli spoke against the Ministe- 
rial project, and spoke well. Lord 
John Manners likewise stood by 
the planters; and the result was, 
that after a discussion which ex- 
tended over not fewer than six 
days, the division showed a majori- 
ty against Ministers of thirty-six. 
Not yet, however, would the Whigs 
resign. They proposed, as they 
had a right to do, an appeal to 
the constituencies, for waich, let us 
bear in mind, the Tories offered 
them every facility; and a general 
election brought together in August 
@ new Parliament, which at once 
took up the question who should 
henceforth be the Queen’s constitu- 
tional advisers. Mr. Disraeli, whom 
the electors of Shrewsbury had re- 
turned to represent them in the 

ouse of Communs, entered early 
into the debate which arose on 
the address in answer to the 
Queen’s Speech. His speech was 
a@ very remarkable one, and told 
on both sides. He exposed the 
absurdity of the claim set up by 
the Whigs to be regarded as the 
originators of a policy of commerce 
unrestricted—a _ policy which had 
begun while Lord ae still 
held office, and was in full onward 
course when the Reform Bill of 
1831 broke in upon and interrupt- 
ed it. The speaker then showed 
that Ministers stood upon their 
trial, not so much because of 
their blunder in the matter of the 
Sugar Bill, as because the country 
was dissatisfied with their general 
policy, and alarmed by the growing 
excess of the public expenditure 
over the public revenue. The force 
of Mr. Disraeli’s appeal to the 
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common sense of his auditors wag 
shown by the spirit of fierce per- 
sonal hostility which it called 
forth towards himself. He was an- 
swered by Mr, Bernal Osborne— 
then Mr, Bernal junior—who, on 
the plea that he had succeeded 
Mr. Disraeli in the representation 
of Maidstone, thought it not un- 
becoming to entertain. the House 
with a history of the process by 
which his rival had won his way 
into Parliament. We believe that 
the idle tale then told for the first 
time has more than once been 
repeated since by Mr. Hayward 
and others. It amounts to this, 
that Mr. Disraeli aecepted from Mr, 
O’Connell a letter of recommenda- 
tion to the electors of High Wyk- 
ham, which, if it ever had exist- 
ence, was certainly of no use to 
him; and that, failing in his can- 
didature there, he turned to Maid- 
stone, where, being proposed by a 
Radical, Mr. Treacher, and seconded 
by a Tory, Mr. Rose, he was duly 
elected. Now, we cannot for the 
life of us see the point of this story, 
Why should a young man, other- 
wise destitute of political connec- 
tions, refuse a letter of recom- 
mendation from any one whose 
good word might seem to him cal- 
culated to promote his views in 
any borough or county in the king- 
dom? We have ourselves more than 
once recommended to the goodwill 
of electors gentlemen with whose 
general views our own were not in 
accord, partly because we enter- 
tained for them personal regard, 
and partly because we believed that, 
though not entirely sound, the 
were less likely than others to wor. 
anything ill to the Constitution, 
And if it be fair to give, why 
should it be considered unfair to 
receive, letters of recommendation 
under such circumstances? As to the 
pres of the proposer and seconder, 
ow could that matter affect the 
candidate one way oranother? Mr. 
Disraeli’s object was to get into 
Parliament, and having achieved 
that object, how did he act? Was 
Mr. Disraeli false to any pledge 
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which he had ever, given?. Did 
he not seat himself from the first 
among the Tories, and vote with 
the Tories, except in cases where 
he believed that they were in error ? 
Mr. Bernal had no right to aim at 
damaging an antagonist by insinua- 
tions so pitiful as he then threw out. 
His own subsequent career testifies 
to wondrous flexibility of feeling, 
if not of principle. Has he forgot- 
ten the story of the boa-constrictor ? 
—or the wince which he could not 
hide, when asked by the late Mr, 
Cobden how he and the boa-con- 
strictor agreed? Perhaps he has, 
and it may not be amiss to refresh 
his memory. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne held no office 
under the Coalition Ministry. He 
had gone out with the pure Whigs, 
and was not brought back by that 
queer admixture of Whiggery and 
Peclism. He was angry and inso- 
lent, and on a certain occasion, after 
a speech from Sir James Graham, 
got up to reply. His reply told, 
especially that portion of it in 
which, alluding to some soft saw- 
der wherewith Sir James prefaced 
an attack upon an antagonist, he 
likened the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to ‘‘a boa-constrictor, which 
first covered its victim with slaver, 
and then devoured it.” The Libe- 
ral suddenly turned, and Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne not long afterwards 
became Secretary to that Board of 
which Sir James Graham was the 
chief. Cobden, than whom no man 
ever more enjoyed a joke, was 
greatly tickled by the abrupt trans- 
formation, and, addressing Mr. Os- 
borne, now seated on the Ministe- 
rial bench, asked him “ how he got 
on with the boa-constrictor?” Poor 
Osborne, stout of face as he is, could 
not stand this. He smiled a ghastly 
smile, and, by way of turning the 
edge of the jest, replied, ‘No more 
of this, Hal, if you love me.” Boa- 
constrictors did not stand between 
the honourable gentleman and office 
then, They are not very likely, 
we suspect, to be impediments in 
his way, if, by any chance, office 
come within his reach hereafter. 


The result of the debate on the 
bringing up of the Address was, as we 
need scarcely observe, a division, in 
which the Government was defeat- 
ed by a majority of 91. The Whigs 
immediately resigned; and a Con- 
servative Administration was form- 
ed, under the leadership of Sir 
Robert Peel, with every prospect 
of retaining office—with the best 
guarantee, as was believed, of 
wisely administering the affairs of 
the country throughout ihe re- 
mainder of that able statesman’s 
life. 

Another rumour, meant injurious- 
ly to affect the public and private 
character of the object of it, got soon 
after this into circulation, It was 
said that Mr. Disraeli, immediate- 
ly on the formation of the Peel 
Riehl applied to Sir Robert 
for office; and that, being re- 
fused, he never forgave the outrage 
to his sense of self-importance. 
Unless our memory deceive us, 
hints to this effect were dropped in 
his moments of irritation by Sir 
Robert himself; at all events, we 
know that the tale was eagerly cir- 
culated by his followers. ‘The story 
may or may not have some founda- 
tion in truth, so far as the applica- 
tion for office is concerned. Mr. 
Disraeli was not a rich man in 
1842. He was conscious of his 
own strength, as all really able 
men are; and if, acting on that 
consciousness, he became a candi- 
date for office when the party 
which he had faithfully served for 
five years came into power, what 
blame can be charged against him 
on that account? If the application 
was really made, the parties to be 
blamed are those who paid no re- 
gard to it, and who lived to repent 
that they had treated with neglect 
one whose possible adhesion to their 
policy might have averted much evil 
from themselves. In like manner, it 
is probable enough that a man of 
ability, as well as of genius, should 
feel acutely the sting of a re 
But we deay that either in 1842 or 
subsequently Mr. Disraeli allowed 
the memory of this personal slight 
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to give the faintest bias to the 
views which he took of public 
affairs. In corroboration of this 
statement we may refer to the votes 
which he gave as often as really im- 

rtant questions came before the 

ouse. In February of this year, 
for example, Sir Robert Peel intro- 
duced his scheme fer modifying the 
Corn Laws. It was debated, and 
carried through a second reading 
by a majority of 123. Mr. Disraeli’s 
name will be found in the list of 
that majority. Mr. Villiers soon 
afterwards brought forward his an- 
nual motion for the total repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Mr. Disraeli voted 
against him. In March, it is true 
that he himself proposed a scheme 
for the improvement of our consu- 
lar system, and that he spoke well 
and_at some length on the subject. 
Peel spoke and voted against the 
proposition, which was in conse- 
quence rejected. And it is likewise 
true that, subsequently to this col- 
lision, Mr. Disraeli’s name is not 
always to be found among those 
of the majority which affirmed the 
policy of the Premier on every 
occasion, great or small. For in- 
stance, he appears not to have 
voted against, but he did not 
vote for, the imposition of an In- 
come-tax in March of this year. 
He did not oppose, but he gave 
no support to, those measures of 
the Government which were the 
immediate cause of the disruption 
in the Church of Scotland. He 
took no part in the Marriage dis- 
cussion of the same year. He 
seems to have absented himself 
altogether from the Church debate ; 
and in the Copyright question, 
be and Peel went into opposite 
lobbies. But these, it will be ob- 
served, were, with one exception, 
points of secondary importance; 
and even on the question of the 


Income-tax it may admit of a doubt’ 


whether, in declining to sanction 
its imposition in 1842, Mr. Disraeli 
did not see further than his chief 
into the inevitable consequences 
of that arrangement. Up to the 
period of which we are now writ- 
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ing it had been accepted as an 
axiom in the science of statecr, 

that, except under the pressure of 
foreign war, recourse should never 
be had to the taxation of property. 
Make luxuries—such as carriages, 
horses, armorial bearings, and such 
like—contribute as largely as ig 
prudent to the needs of the com- 
monwealth; but put off as long as 
you can bene | property—far more 
income—as a legitimate source of 
ordinary revenue. Why? Because, 
in countries popularly governed— 
and especially in an old _ consti- 
tutional monarchy like England, 
where the land is in comparatively 
few hands, and capital and labour 
fail to perceive that the one cannot 
suffer without inflicting injury on 
the other— there needs but an 
epening, and year by year the de- 
mand will be increased, that they 
should bear exclusively the burdens 
of the State whom the State ap- 
pears most to /favour. Now, what 
is this sa a policy of confisca- 
tion? We have not in this coun- 
try come as yet to accept the princi- 
ple here enunciated, Our customs, 
excise, stamps, &c., still contribute 
the largest share to the national 
revenue; but how long, under the 
order of things which Whig rest- 
lessness has forced upon us, may 
this be expected to last? Sir Robert 
Peel imposed the first income-tax 
that ever was levied in time of 
peace for a limited period, and 
fixed it at a moderate level. The 
three years had not expired ere 4 
renewal was sought for and ob- 
tained, and the amount has ranged 
ever since between fourpence and 
tenpence in the pound. Weare now 
paying sixpence in the pound, But 
will anybody undertake to guaran- 
tee us against an enormous increase 
to this burden after our household 
ratepayers and lodgers come to ex- 
ercise the franchise, even though 
the arrangement be accompanied 
by a return to high prohibitory 
duties on all goods imported from 
abroad except such as the earth 
produces? Bir Robert Peel was, 
we frankly admit, driven to this 
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shift through the extraordinary 
blundering of the Liberal Govern- 
ments which had for ten years mis- 
managed the affairs of the country, 
But we are by no means convinced 
that, in distrusting the wisdom of 
the expedient, Mr. Disraeli was in 
error. We are certain that in not 
joining the ranks of the Liberals 
who resisted it to the death, he 
gave the best proof which man 
could offer of fealty to his party. 

Mr. Disraeli’s conduct throughout 
the whole business was consistent 
and statesmanlike. The tax ap- 
peared to him an injudicious one, 
He abstained, therefore, from speak- 
ing in its favour, or even voting 
for it, till the necessity was made 
clear to him. And then, not 
without a protest, and taking shel- 
ter under the expenses of the 
Affghan war, he gave a silent 
vote in support of the Minister. 
He was more resolute in his oppo- 
sition to the attempt of the Man- 
chester politicians ‘to throw the 
burden exclusively on realised pro- 
perty. The profits of trade are, 
for the most part, more ample than 
either the interest of money in- 
vested or the rental of land; and 
trading, to.a greater extent than 
land, or even than public credit, 
lives and dies according as Govern- 
ments are capable or incapable of 
protecting it, He saw no reason, 
therefore, why traders should be 
exempt from the operation of a tax 
on their profits, if fundholders and 
owners of the soil must pay to the 
State a percentage on their incomes, 
The Manchester men were defeated 
by a considerable majority, and the 
tax became universal on incomes 
ranging above an arbitrary line. 

It was thus that, throughout the 
first two years of Peel’s latest tenure 
of office, Disraeli bore himself con- 
sistently and honourably, voting 
for the Minister as often as he 
thought him right; voting against 
him when he believed that he was 
wrong. Not that he ever affected 
to become that most useless and 
vainglorious of public characters, 
an independent member. Mr. Dis- 


raeli entered Parliament a Tory 
and a Tory he continued and still 
continues to be. But he declined 
servilely to follow a leader who, 
professing Toryism, adopted the 
views at times, and at times bor- 
rowed the policy, of the i 
For the first two years of Peel’s 
Administration the occasions were 
indeed rare in which he voted 
against his party. Such votes were, 
moreover, given on what may be 
called general questicns. For ex- 
ample, the proposal to disfranchise 
Sudbury in July 1842 he resisted, 
going with the minority into one 
lobby, while Peel went with the 
majority into another; and his 
plea was this, that the charges of 
bribery having been brought home 
only to eight or nine voters, it was 
unjust, because of their delinquen- 
cies, to deprive four or five hun- 
dred innocent men of their rights 
as citizens. Again, when he felt 
that he could not support the 
Government, he stood aloof from 
time to time altogether. He sym- 
pathised with the promoters of 
the second national petition so 
far, that he thought it ungenerous 
to shut the door of the House 
against them. This yi 9 and 
Peelites combined to de. He, with 
his friend Lord John Manners, ab- 
sented himself from the division, 
But when the Budget was assailed, 
and assailed on the ground that it 
was a Whig Budget, he again made 
clear the fact that a policy of 
free trade is, and always has been, 
the policy of the Tories — origi- 
nated by Pitt, and gradually but 
steadily reverted to as soon 

the close of the great war of the 
French Revolution as circumstan- 
ces would allow. At the same time, 
Mr. Disraeli did not profess the 
political faith of Mr, Ricardo in 
this matter. He was an advocate 
for commercial treaties, as opposed 
to the unconditional repeal of im- 
port duties; an old-fashioned no- 
tion, perhaps, yet a notion then 
entertained and acted upon by, 
the leaders ofboth of the great 
parties in the State. In April 1843 
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he spoke with great boldness and 
effect on the-question. Mr. Glad- 
stone fenced with it, as his custom 
had begun to be. Peel was more 
decided; and the Bill which Mr. 
Ricardo had proposed for a general 
lowering of the customs duties was 
thrown out, in a tolerably full 
house, by a majority of seventy-four. 

The remainder of the session of 
1843 passed without producing any 
apparent effect either on the stability 
of the Government or on the feelings 
of the party by whom it was support- 
ed. Here and there, indeed, signs 
appeared of anxiety on the Tory 
benches; but the policy of the Min- 
ister was stillin the main conserva- 
tive; and if from time to time he 
seemed to postpone the agricultural 
and colonial to the manufactur- 
ing interests, men reconciled them- 
selves as they best could to the 
change, believing it to be inevi- 
table. With the spring of 1844 
came in, however, a more decided 
bearing towards the policy of the 
Opposi'ion, without any attempt 
having been made to satisfy his 
own adherents that the course pro- 
posed was a wise course. It was 
a great mistake this—a serious po- 
litical blunder—which did more to 
lessen Peel’s influence and to break 
up his party than any legislative 
measure, or series of measures, to 
which he lent himself. The truth 
is, that Peel could not “educate” a 
patty. Shy, self-contained, not to 
say egotistical and self-sufficient, he 
must either be blindly followed or 
not followed at all. He would not 
condescend to reason with his sup- 
orters, or anywhere, except in the 

ouse of Commons, combat their 
prejudices. How different in this 
respect is the present leader of the 
Tories! Patient of advice, even 
when he knows it to be unsound— 
open to argument, whether the ar- 
guer be or be not a man of weight— 
he controls others quite as much by 
the suavity of his manner as by the 
force and clearness of his reasoning. 
Peel was entirely wanting in this 
great qualification for the leadership 
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of a party. He rejected advice—he 
was offended by remonstrance—he 
took no one into counsel with him- 
self except a very few favourites, 
The consequence was, that when 
session after session, he seemed to 
the great country party to be more 
and more deserting them, the only 
means by which he endeavoured to 
restrain them from making open 
show of their anger was by threat- 
ening to resign. Two memorable 
instances of this mode of managin 
a party occurred in 1844, which it 
may be worth while to recall to the 
recollection of our readers. 

When the country party saw that 
a policy of free trade was getting 
into the ascendant, they not un- 
naturally desired to share in its 
advantages. A motion was ac- 
cordingly made to deal with the 
malt-duiy, which the Government 
resisted, and on which it was de- 
feated. The victors in that strife 
hardly rejoiced in their own suc- 
cess. They had believed that the 
Minister, if he declined to support, 
would at all events not oppose 
them. And when, by opposing them, 
he put himself into a minority, 
the promoters of the measure felt 
at least as much of annoyance as 
of satisfaction. Accordingly, when, 
after a day or two’s delay, he pro- 
posed to the House that it should 
rescind the adverse vote, the House 
adopted the suggestion without a 
remonstrance on the part of the 
agriculturists, Tactics such as 
these cannot, however, be safely or 
often repeated; and hence when, 
after a second defeat on the sugar 
question, Peel again required the 
House to stultify itself, a con- 
siderable section of his own fol- 
lowers rebelled. They could not 
endure to see the West Indies 
utterly ruined. They became im- 
patient of the rule of one who re- 
quired them to co-operate in effect- 
ing that ruin. Mr. Disraeli became 
the mouthpiece of the dissatisfied 
section of the Tory party, and his 
speech, which produced a great 
effect when delivered, is still well 
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worth reading. “I think,” he said 
among other things, “ that the 
right honourable gentleman should 
deign to consult a little more the 
feelings of his party. I do not 
think he ought to drag them un- 
reasonably through the mire. He 
has already once this session made 
them repeal a solemn decision at 
which thev have arrived, and now 
he comes down again and says, 
‘Unless you rescind another im- 
portant resolution, I will no longer 
take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of conducting affairs.’ Now, 
I really think that to rescind one 
vote during the session is enough,” 
Again, “I remember in 1841, when 
the right honourable baronet sup- 
portedethe motion of the noble 
lord the member for Liverpool, he 
said, ‘I have never joined in the 
anti-slavery cry, and now I will not 
join in the cry of cheap sugar.’ 
Two years have elapsed, and the 
right honourable gentleman has 
joined in the anti-slavery cry, and 
has adopted the cry of cheap sugar. 
But it seems that the right honour- 
able baronet’s horror of slavery 
extends to every place except the 
benches behind him. There the 
gang is still assembled, and there 
the thong of the whip still sounds. 

. The right honourable gentle- 
man came into power on the 
strength of our votes, but he would 
rely for the permanency of his 
Ministry on his political opponents. 
He may be right—he may even, to 
a certain extent, be successful—in 
pursuing this line of conduct which 
he has adopted, in menacing his 
friends and cringing to his oppon- 
ents; but I for one am disposed 
to look upon it as a success tend- 
ing neither to the honour of the 
House nor to his own credit.” 

This speech, the first sharp appeal 
which he made to the latent inde- 
pendence of men who were begin- 
ning to believe themselves cheated, 
met with great applause. It ope- 
rated, also, like a pilot-balloon sent 
up to try how the currents of wind 
are setting. The object of his sar- 


casm accepted it as the throwing 
down of the gauntlet; and between 
them, from that .day forth, there 
ceased to be even the semblance of 
mutual respect and confidence. 

Though dissatisfied with his 
leader, Mr. Disraeli was not on that 
account dissatisfied with his party. 
He never abjured the principles 
which he professed to hold when 
first taking his seat in the House 
of Commons. He neither went 
himself nor stimulated others to 
go into opposition, but supported 
the Minister whenever he could 
and when he could not, absented 
himself from divisions. The ex- 
tent to which he carried this point 
of honour on more than one occa- 
sion is very remarkable. When 
Sir James Graham was called to 
account for opening letters at the 
post-office, Mr. Disraeli refused to 
join in the cry, or to speak against 
him. The proceeding was one 
which no honourable mind could 
approve, though many condoned it, 
Mr. Disraeli was not one of these, 
He disapproved, but declined join- 
ing in a vote of censure. hen, 
however, it was proposed to appoint 
a committee to inquire, he felt 
himself bound to support the pro- 
nosal, With his friend Lord John 
Manners, he voted for the inquiry ; 
which Peel resisted, and which 
was in consequence refused by a 
majority of ninety-five. 

There arose, also, in the course of 
this session two questions of privi- 
lege, in both of which Mr. Disraeli 
pursued an independevt ~ course. 
He was adverse to the prosecution 
of Stockdale, the printer, which 
came to nothing; and he took part 
against Peel, in deprecating the 
notice which Sir James Graham 
and Mr. Hogg determined to take 
in Parliament of a speech deliver- 
ed by Mr. Ferrand, then member for 
Knaresborough, on the hustings. 
There had been a petition against- 
the return of Mr. Walter for Not- 
tingham, and Sir James Graham, 
Mr, Hogg, and Mr. Disraeli sat upon 
the committee which inquired into 
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the case. Mr. Walter was unseated, 
according to Mr. Ferrand’s version 
of the story, through the gross per- 
version of justice by Sir. James 
Graham and Mr. Hogg. Sir Robert 
Peel supported the demand of these 
gentlemen for redress, Mr. Disraeli, 
without pretending to justify all 
that Mr. Ferrand had said, advised 
that the subject should be allowed 
to rest. In doing so he did not 
spare either Peel or Graham. The 
latter he reminded of his rash 
charge in the House itself against 
Mr. Cobden as an instigator of 
assassination. The former he scari- 
fied. “I must say,” he observed, 
“that having differed from the 
right honourable gentleman (Peel) 
on subjects analogous to the pre- 
sent, that after the experience he 
has had of the assertions of Parlia- 
mentary privilege, although he was 
supported on those occasions by 
the noble Lord the member for 
London (Lord John _ Russell), 
who, I observe,* has rather with- 
drawn of late his support from her 
Majesty’s Government, I think the 
right honourable gentleman, taking, 
as he did, the great historical view 
—the ‘bottle-conjuror’s view ’—of 
the case, might really, after what 
has occurred, allow the matter to 
drop, feeling assured that the hon- 
ourable member for Knaresborough 
has received a great moral lesson, 
so that when he appears on the 
hustings in future he will, as I doubt 
not he will, not adopting the distinc- 
tion drawn by the right honourable 
gentleman the Secretary of State, 
be almost as cautious there as he 
is in the House of Commons.” 

Two remarkable peculiarities ap- 
pear all this while in Mr. Disraeli’s 
political career. He supported 
every motion, by whomsoever made, 
which had for its object the better- 
ing the condition of the working 
classes, He systematically abstain- 
ed from touching questions which 
affected the Church either in Eng- 
land or in Ireland. He gave no vote 
for damaging that great national 
institution in any way, but he de- 


The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli.—No. J. 
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clined, so to speak, to legislate 
about it. Again, in him Lord Ash- 
ley found a steady supporter in 
his noble efforts to restrict the 
hours of labour in factories, and to 
guard women and children from 
being worked in mines like beasts 
of burthen. Not once was Lord 
Ashley sustained by a vote from 
Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright. Not 
often did he find in Sir Robert 
Peel or Sir James Graham willing 
supporters. Again, while Mr. Glad- 
stone was speaking and voting 
against every proposal to interfere 
with the Established Church in 
Ireland, Mr. Disraeli’s name never 
once appears in the lists of a divi- 
sion. When, indeed, it was pro- 
posed by the Opposition to go into 
committee for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the general state of 
Ireland, that attempt to embar- 
rass the Government he resisted, 
But he took no part whatever in 
settling whether there should be 
more or fewer bishops—more or 
fewer amalgamations of parishes, 
So also, in disputes about the pos- 
session, by rival sects of Dissenters, 
of chapels and other endowments, 
which they called upon Parliament 
to settle for them, in these he took 
no share. There is something very 
suggestive in all this. It seems as 
if alrealy he looked forward to the 
day when he should be called upon 
to take a prominent part in the 
adjustment of religious difficulties; 
and, more prudent than his rival; 
he was determined to approach the 
subject, when constrained to do so, 
unfettered by pledges, which are 
easily given, but which it is ve 

hard to@vithdraw again except wit 
discredit. We shall see by-and-by, 
how, by circumstances and the in- 
stigations of genius, which up to 
that moment had been kept down 
by those who ought to have known 
better, he was forced to the front. 
As yet he sits in the back benches 
comparatively little heeded. He wi! 
take a more prominent place, both 
in the House and out of it, when we 
resume our biographical sketch. 
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THE ODES OF HORACE. 
(Concluded from page 43 in our last Number.) 


Wirn this number we conclude of the generalreader and the criticism 
the specimens of an attempt respect- _of Horatian. scholars. 
fully submitted to the consideration 


Boox IV.—Ops IIL 


TO MELPOMENE, 
Introduction, 


The sweetness and dignity of this Hymn, which gave authority and 
ode have-been a theme of unquali- sanction to Horace’s claim to be ‘“‘ Ro- 
fied praise to the critics, It was mane fidicen lyre.” 
evidently written after the Secular 


“ Quem tu, Melpomene, semel.” 


Whom thou, Melpomene, 

Hast once with still bright aspect marked at birth,* 
On him no Isthmian toils 

Shall shed the lustre of an athlete’s fame ; 


Him shall no fiery steed 
Ravish to victory in Achaian car; 
In him no warlike deeds 
Shall from the hill-top of the Capitol 


Show to a world’s applause 

The glorious image of a conquering chief, 
With Delian leaves adorned, 

Who crushed the syelling menaces of kings; 


Yet him shall streams that flow 

Through fertile Tibur, and the thick-grown locks 
Of the green dda 

Endow with lordship—in Molian song. 





Quem tu, Melpomene, semel Ornatum foliis ducem, _— 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, Quod regum tumidas contuderft minas, 
Tilum non proce Netra onal Omens ase 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus n 0: 
arene ns —_ Sed que Tibur aque fertile prefiuunt, 
Curru ducet Achaico spisse nemorum come — 
Victorem, neque res bellica Deliis Fingent Xolio carmine nobilem. 





* “Nascentem placido lumine videris.” The image hereis taken from astrology. 
To Melpomene is ascribed the influence of the planet ascendant at birth, and by 
which, in technical terms, the “Native” (or new-born) is “ aspected.” 

+ “ Neque res bellica 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 
Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 

Ostendet Capitolio,” 
“ Ostendet” is a word borrowed from the ceremonies designed for pomp and 
ostentation. The victorious general was shown at the oe where he returned 
thanks to Jove and the gods, deposited the spoils, and received the homage of the 
world.—ToRRENTIUS, DACIER. 

VOL. CIV.—NO, DOXXXIV. K 
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Me have the sons of Rome, 


Sovereign of cities, dei 


ed to enrol amidst 


The choir beloved of bards, 
And now ev’n Envy bites with milder fang. 


O thou Pierian Muse 


That tun’st the sweet clash of the golden shell; 
Thou who, if such thy will, 


Couldst make mute fi 


shes musical as swans, 


Thine is the boon, all thine, 


That I am singled from the 
“ Lyrist of Roman song!’ 


passers-by, 


Thine that I breathe and please, if please I may. * 





Rome principis urbium 

Dignatur soboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me cho 

Et jam dente minus mordeor invido, 


O testudinis aures 
Dulcem qne strepitum, Pieri, temperas, 


O mutis quoque piscibus 
Donatura Sal si libeat, sonum, 


Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Quod monstror digito pretereuntium 
Romane fidicen lyre: 

Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est. 


Ove IV. 
IN PRAISE OF DRUSUS AND THE RACE OF $HE NEROS. 
Introduction. 


When, a.v.c. 738-9, Augustus and 
Tiberius were in Transalpine Gaul, 
the fierce tribes of the Vindelici and 
Reeti (the first occupying a consider- 
able range of country between the 
Danube and Lake Constance, the last 
neighbouring them to the south, and 
extending to LakeComo) made forays 
into Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, attend- 
ed with great cruelty and massacre. 
Augustus sent against them Drusus, 
the younger brother of Tiberius, who 
was then in his twenty-third year. He 
defeated and drove them from Italy. 
It is clearly in honour of the victory 
under Drusus that the ode is compos- 
ed. Butas these tribes renewed their 
predatory incursions into Gaul, Tibe- 
rius was sent to .the aid of Drusus 
with additional forces, Thus united, 
the two brothers reduced these and 
other tribes—such as the Genauni 
-and Breuni—into the Roman pro- 
vince of Reetis (Retia Prima and 
Secunda). It was in honour.of this 
completed conquest, and of the part 
which Tiberius had in it, that Ode 
xiv. was composed, and, as may be 
reasonably ee sag somewhat sub- 
‘sequently to Ode iv. The opening of 


this poem is unusually lengthy and in- 
volved. It takes four strophes, or six- 
teen verses, before it disentangles itself 
of its similes and reaches their appli- 
cation. We do not think that it 
deserves the blame some critics have 
attached to it for the slowness and 
complication with which the image 
of the young eagle.is worked out; 
perhaps, indeed, the hesitating efforts 
of the bird before it gathers strength 
to attack dragons are artistically ex- 

ressed in the labour of the verse. 

ut we venture to doubt whether the 
poem would not have been better 
without the second simile of the lion- 
whelp, which has no novelty to re- 
commend it, and is very inferior in 
picturesque vigour to the first one, 
while it is less appropriate to the 
eulogy on Drusus, The young eagle 
training itself to grapple with dra- 
gons that resist it, conveys an image 
of force against force; but it is very 
little honour to a lion-whelp to con- 
quer # helpless roe-deer or she-goat ; 
“caprea” means either, but Yonge 
appears to us right in giving the for- 
mer interpretation to the word in 
this passage. 





* “ Quod spiro,” “ that I breathe the b 
poeticus.”——DILLENBURGER, ORELLI, &. 


reath of song "~ quod movet me spiritus 
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**Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem.” 


44 n as the thunder’s wingéd minister— 
To whom, BAe true to Jove’s entrusted charge 
In gold-haired Ganymede, 
Heaven’s king gave kingdom over wandering birds— 


Urged from his eyrie by the goad of youth, 
And pulses fateh with ancestral fire, 
Learns from the winds of spring, 
When gone the rain-clouds, timidly to soar, 


Till on the sheepfold rushes down its foe ; 
Next, bolder grown, the hungering greed not less 
Of battle than of food, 
Drives him on dragons that resist his beak ; 


Or as in gladsome pastures the wild roe, 
About to die by fangs unfleshed before, 
Sees the fierce hon-whelp, 
Fresh from the udders of the tawny dam ;— 


So the Vindelici young Drusus saw 
Leading war home to their own Retian Alps; 
Whence from all time they learned 
To arm their hands with Amazonian axe.* 


I pause not now to ask; nor is the Lire 
Of all things lore allowed ; enough that hosts, 
Victorious long and far, 
Vanquished in turn by a young arm and brain, 








Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem, * Qualemve letis caprea pascuis 
Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas Intenta fulvz matris ab ubere 
Permisit, expertus fidelem Jam lacte depulsum leonem, 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo, Dente novo peritura, vidit : 
Olim juventas et patrius vigor Videre Reetis bella sub Alpibust 
Nido laborum propolit inscium, Drusum ntem Vindelici ;—quibus 
Vernique jam nimbis remotis Mos unde dedactus per omne 
Insolitos docuere nisus Temees Amazonia securi 
Venti paventem, mox in ovilia Dextras obarmet, querere distuli ; 
Demisit hostem vividus impetus, Nec scire fasest omnia: sed diu 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones Lateque victrices caterva, 
Egit amor dapis atque pugnee; Consiliis juvenis revicte, 
* “ Quibus 


Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia 

Dextras obarmet, qurere distuli, 

Nee scire fas est omnia.” 
These lines are so little in poetic keeping with the noble earnestness of those im- 
mediately before and after them, that they have been summarily rejected by several 
editors, and Franke asserts them to bea silly interpolation. They are, however, justly 
no doubt, considered genuine by the best of the later authorities. Nor, or, indeed, are 
they inconsistent with Horace’s habit of introducing a sudden change of playfulness 
or irony in the midst of his gravest verse. To us they seem evidently a satirical 
allusion either to some rival poem or to some prosy archeological treatise of his 
own day upon the origin or customs of the Vindelici ; and we lose the point because 
we have lost the poem or the treatise. 

+ Videre Reetis bella sub Alpibus.” Macleane agrees with Orelli in aflopting 

Bentley’s emendation—“ Restis.” instead of “ Reeti.” See Orelli’s excursus to this 
ode, and Macleane’s comprehensive note. 
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Felt what the mind and what the heart achieve, 
When reared and fostered amidst blest abodes, 
And with parental love 
A Ceesar’s soul inspires a Nero’s sons. 


Brave and good natures generate natures brave. 
In steer and steed ancestral virtue, shows. 
Bold eagles never yet, 
Instead of eaglets, begot timorous doves. 


Still training speeds the inborn vigour’s growth; 
Sound culture is the armour of the breast. 
Where fails the moral lore, 
Vice disennobles ev’n the noblest born. 


What to the Neros owest thou, O Rome! 
Witness Metaurus, routed Hasdrubal, 
And that all-glorious day 
Which chased from Latium the receding shades, 


First dawn that laughed with victory! How till then 
Swept through Italia the dire African, 
As fire rides forest pines, 
‘Or Eurus rushes o’er Sicilian seas, 


But from that day, labouring illustrious on, 
Victory to victory linked, the Roman grew— 
Till in the shrines laid waste 
By Punic riot and fierce sacrilege, 


Once more erect stood forth the gods of Rome. 
Then thus outspoke perfidious Hannibal : 
“We deer, foredoomed as prey 
To ravenous wolves, our own destroyers chase, 


Whom 'tis our amplest triumph to elude, 
And, hiding from, escape. Race which, cast forth 
A waif on Tuscan seas 
From Troy’s red crater, still had strength to house 


In cities ravished from Ausonian soil, 
Its gods, its worship, and its grey-haired sires, 
Yea, and its new-born babes, 
The destined fathers of the men to be; 





Sensere, quid mens rite, quid indoles 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus, 
Posset, quid Augusti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Beat in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus; neque inbellem feroces 

Progenerant aquile columbam: 


Doetrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
ue eultus pectora roborant; 
Uteunque defecere mores, 
Indecorant bene nata culpe. 


que debeas, 0 Roma, Neronibu: 
estis Metaurum finmen, et Hasdrubal 
Devictus, et pulcher tis 
Ile dies Latio 


Qui primus alma risit adorea, 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Ita’ 
Ceu flamma per teedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 


Post hoc secundis usque laboribus 
Romana pubes crevit, et impio 
Vastata Penorum tumultu 
Fana deos habuere rectos: 


Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal : 
Cervi, luporum preeda rapacium, 
Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
Fallere et effugere est triumphus. 


Gens, que cremato fortis ab lio 
Jactata Tuscis equoribus sacra, 
Natosque maturosque patres 
Pertulit Ausopias ad urbes, 
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Ev'n as the ilex, lopped byaxes rade, 
Where, rich with dusky boughs, soars Algidhs, 
Through loss, through wounds, receives 
New gain, new life—yea, from the very steel: 


Not fiercer did the Hydra hewn, regrow 
Against Alcides, chafed to be ‘o’ercome’; 
Nor dragon-teeth, earth-sown 
In Thebes or Colchis, spring-to arméd men; 


Merged in the deeps, more fair comes forth its star : 
Wrestle and win, it bears the winner down ; 


Conquers its conquerors, 


And wives in safety babble of its wars. 


No more to Carthage shall I send proud news; 
Dies, dies the power, the fortune, the renown 
Of the great Punic name; 
Dies hope itself, for Hasdrubal is slain.* 


There’s nought the hands of men from Claudius sprung 
Shall not achieve, with Jove their guardian’ god, 
Through the sharp stress of war 
Sped by the providence of heedful cares.” 





Dnris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 

Nigre feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cdes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro, 


Non bydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinei dolentem crevit in Herculem, 
Monstrumve submisere Colchi 
Majus Echionisve Thebes. 


Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit ; 
Luctere, multa proruet integrum 


Cum laude victorem, geretque 
Prelia conjugibus loquenda. 


Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos: occidit, oceidit 
Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto. 


Nil Claudia non perficient manns, 
Quas et benigno numine Jupiter 
Defendit, et curs sagaces 
Expediunt per acuta belli, 


Ope VII. 
TO TORQUATUS. 
Introduction. 


The Torquatus here addressed ap- 
pears to be the same Torquatus whom 
Horace invites to supper, Epist., Lib. 
I, v. Estré, considering there was 
no ground for Weichert’s assump- 
tion that this person was C. Nonius 
Asprenas Torquatus, mentioned in 
Suetonius (in Vit. Augusti), expresses 
his surprise that the commentators 


had not thought of Aulus Torqua- 
tus, of whom Nepos speaks in “his 
Life of Atticus, e. 11, who had served 
with Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, 
and was therefore Horace’s old fellow- 
soldier. Macleane considers the poem 
to be one of Horace’s earlier odes, 
and introduced to swell the fascicu- 
lus—or, as we should say, fill up the 





* Torrgntius considers that here ends the speech, attributed .to Hannibal, and 


that in the last verse Horace speaks in his own 


—an opinion which has bad 


many followers, and is defended by Mr,, Conington. pi supported by Macleane 


and Yonge, on the other hand, contends that the 


peech of Hannibal is continued 


to the close of the ode—firstly, because it is more complimentary to, the Neros 
that their praise and predicted renown should come from the mouth of their foe ; 
secondly, because it is more poetical to conclude the poem with the prophecy of 
Hannibal, and more in the spirit of Pindar, as Olymp. 4, and Nem. 4. 
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We do not see much cause 
The sentiment 


volume. 
for that supposition. 


is one habitual to Horace at every 
stage of his life, and it is in harmony 
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with the tone of the epistle, published 
robably five or six years before the 
ourth Book of Odes. 


“Diffugere nives; redeunt jam gramina campis. ” 


Fled the snows—now the grass has returned to the meadows, 


And their locks to the trees; 


Now the land’s face is changed, dwindled rivers receding 
Glide in calm by their shores, 


Now, unrobed, may the Grace interwined with her sisters 
Join the dance of the Nymphs. 
“Things immortal, hope not!” saith the Year—saith the Moment 


Stealing off this soft day. 


Winter thaws, spring has breathed; quick on spring tramples summer, 
» Sp ‘ q pring Pp 


And is gone to his grave; 


Appled autumn his fruits will have shed forth, and then 
Dearth and winter once more. 


But the swift moons restore change and loss in the heavens, 
When we go where have gone 
Good Aineas, and opulent Tullus and Ancus, 


We are dust and a shade. * 


Who knows if the gods will yet add a to-morrow 


To the sum of to-day? 


Count as saved from an heir’s greedy hands all thou givest 
To that friend—thine own self. 





Diffugere nives; 

campis, 
Arboribusque come; 

Mutat terra vices, et decrescentia ripas 


Flumina pretereunt ; 


redeunt jam gramina 


Gratia com a geminisque sororibus 
audet 
Ducere nuda choros, 
Immortalia ne speres, monet Annus et 
almum 
Que rapit Hora diem. 
Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, Ver 
#stas 


Interitura, simul 


proterit 


Pomifer Auctumnus fruges effuderit; et 
mox 


Bruma recurrit iners. 


Damna.tamen__ celeres celestia 
lune : ¢ 
Nos, ubi decidimus, 


Quo pius AMneas,~ quo dives Tullus et 
Ancu 


reparant 


8, 
Palvis et umbra sumus, 


scit, an adjiciant hodierne crastina 
summer 

Tempora di superi ? 

Cuncta manus avidas fugient 
amico. 

Que dederis animo, 


Quis 


heredis, 





* i.e, dust in the tomb, and a shade in Hades. 


+ “‘Damna tamen celeres reparant celestia lung.” 


Macleane appears to us 


right in differing from Orelli, who refers ‘‘damna celestia” to the changes of the 
moon. “*Tamen’ shows that the changes and deteriorations of the weather and 
seasons are intended, and ‘celeres lune’ are the quick-revolving months "—1.., 
without’ metaphor, time brings back the seasons—time does not bring back us 
men when we once vanish. 

¢ “Pius Aneas.”  Orelli prefers ‘‘ pater,” Macleane “ pius,” and, we think, with 
good reason. 
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When once dead, the illustrious tribunal of Minos 
Once for all pronounced doom, 
Noble birth, suasive tongue, moral worth, O Torquatus, 


Reinstate thee no more. 


Her Hippolytus chaste from the midnight of Hades 
Dian’s self could not free; 

Lethe’s chains coiled around his own best-loved Pirithous, 
Theseus’ self could not rend... 


Cum semel occideris, et de te splendida* 
. Minos 
Fecerit arbitria, 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, 
non te 
Restituet pietas ; 


Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudi- 
u 


cum 
Liberat Hippolytum, 

Nec Lethaea valet Theseus abrumpere caro 
Vincula Pirithoo. 


“ 


Ove XIV. 


TO AUGUSTUS, AFTER THE VIOTORIES OF TIBERIUS. 


Introduction. 


The introduction to Ode iv. in this 
book has sufficiently for the purpose 
sketched the outline of the events 
which led to the composition of this 
ode. As the former was devoted to 
the praises of Drusus, so this com- 


memorates the subsequent and com- 
pleting conquests of Tiberius, and 
refers all to the honour of Augustus 
in the establishment of his empire, 
and the consummation of his for- 
tunes and bis glory. 


“ Que cura Patrum, queve Quiritium.” 


By what care can the Senate of Rome, and Rome’s people, 
With a largess of honours sufficiently ample; 
By what titles, what archives to time, 
Etérnise thy virtues, Augustus, 


Prince supremest, wherever the sun lights a region 
That man can inhabit? What in war thou availest, 
The Vindelici lately have learned, 
Free till then from the law of the Roman. 


By no even exchange in the barter of bloodshed,t 
Drusus, leading thy hosts, overthrew the fleet Breuni— 
The Genaunian implacable race— 
And the citadels piled upon Alps 


Que cura Patrum, queve Quiritium 
Plenis honorum muneribus tuas, 
Auguste, virtutes in svum 
Per titulos memoresque fastos 


ternet, O, qua sol habitabiles 
Illustrat oras, maxime princfpum ? 


Quem legis why Latin 
Vinde' icere eapen, 
Quid Marte posses. Milite nam tuo 
Drusus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 


Breunosque veloces, et arces 
Alpibus impositas tremendis, 





* “¢Splendida,’ an epithet more proper of the court and tribunal than of the 


judgment (arbitria) given. . 


. . The choice of poetic figure by which to enlarge the 


simple notion, ‘cum semel occideris,’ was probably suggested by Torquatus’s own 
profession as an advocate, alluded to in Ep. L v. 8, 9."—Yonae. 


+ “Plus vice simplici.” 


This does not mean “more than once,” but, as the 


scholiasts interpret, “with double loss to the enemy;” or literally, as Macleane 
renders it, ‘with more than an even exchange ”—1, ¢., of blood. 
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Horror-breathing ; then Nero the elder completed 
Glories due to thine auspice in one crowning battle ; 
Closed the raid of the savage, and crushed 
The grim might of the giant-like Reeti. 


All conspicuous he rode where the fight raged the fiercest, 
Wasting down, to what wrecks! that array of stern bosoms, 
Self-surrendered as offerings to death, 
In the stubborn devotion to freedom. 


Through the foe went his way as the blast o’er the billows 
When the Pleiads are cleaving the rain-clouds asunder, 
And the snort of his war-horse was heard 
In the midst of the lightnings of battle.* 


As when Aufidus, laving the kingdoms of Daunus, 
Tn his form of wild bullt rushes headlong in fury, 
And launches the horror of floods 
O’er the corn-fields prepared for the reaper, 


So, fierce on the foe’s iron march burst the Nero, 
Mowing line after line, from the first to the hindmost, 
Till he paused amid heaps of the slain, 
Without loss to his Romans, a victor. 


Thou lending, indeed, the resources, the counsels, 

The gods; from the day when her gates and void palace, 
uppliant Egypt threw open to thee, 
Had thy reign reached its third happy lustre, 


When Fortune completed thy wish and thy glory, 
Ended wars which throughout all thy rule she had favoured,{ 
And established in triumph the peace 
Of a world underneath thy dominion. 


Dejecit acer plus vice simplici ; Cum sevit, horrendamque cultis 
Major Neronum mox grave preelium Diluviem meditatur agris, 
Commisit, immmanesque Retos 
Auspiciis pepulit secundis : Ut barbarorum Claudius agmina 
Ferrata vasto diruit impetu, 
Spectandus in certamine Martio, Primosque et extremos metendo 
Devota morti pectora liberz Stravit humum, sine clade victor, 
Quantis fatigaret ruinis ; 
Indomitas prope qualis undas Te copias, te consilium et tuos 
Preebente divos. Nam tibi, quo die 
Exercet Auster, Pleiadum choro Portus Alexandrea supplex 
Scindente nubes, impiger hostium Et vacuam patefecit aulam, 
Vexare turmas, et frementem 
Mittere equum medios per ignes. Fortuna lustro p ra tertio 
Belli secundos reddidit exitus, 
Sic tauriformis yolvitur Aufidus, Laudemque et optatum peractis 
Qui regna Dauni preefiuit Apuli, Imperiis decus arrogavit. 





* “Medios per ignes "—.e., ‘‘ per medium ardorem belli” (Com. Crug.) - 

+ ‘Tauriformis Aufidus;” literally, “tauriform” or “bull-formed Aufidus.” 
The image is applied to many rivers by the Greek and Latin poets. Macleane 
suggests that the branches of so many large streams at the mouths of rivers might 
have suggested the idea of the horns; but it seems to us that the comparison to 
the bull in general applies-to the blind and senseless violence of the animal, who, 
without any object, angrily runs on indiscriminately, trampling and destroying 
everything in his way—just as the inundation of a torrent does. 

t Horace, here addressing Augustus, ascribes it to him as his crowning victory 
that he had at last got the wish of his heart, which was peace—the peace of the 
world, subjected to the Roman Empire. The victory of Tiberius was on the 
fifteenth anniversary of the day on which Augustus entered Alexandria, and, thus 
terminating the civil war, became supreme. 
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Thee the dauntless Cantabrian, before never conquered ; 
Thee the Mede and the Indian, and Scyth, the wild Nomad, 
Mark in wonder and awe, guardian shield 
Of Italia, and Rorhé the earth's mistress. 


Thee the Nile, unrevealing the source:of its» waters ; 
Thee the Danube; and’thee the swift rush of the Tigris ; 
Thee the monster-fraught ocean, which roars 
Round the birthplace remote of the Briton ; 


Thee the stubborn Iberian, the Gaul, death-defying, 
Submissive obey; thee the savage Sygambri, 
Exulting in carnage, revere ; 
And they pile up their arms for thy trophy. 





Te Cantaber non ante domabitis, 
Medusque, et Indus, te profugus Scythes 
Miratur, O tutela presens 
Italie domineque Rome: 


Te, fontium qui celat origines 
Nilusque et Ister, te rapidus Tigris, 


Te beluosus qni remotis 
Obstrepit Oceanus Britannis, 


Te non paventis fanera Gallia 
Dureque tellus audit Hiberiz ; 


Te cede gaudentes Sygambri 
Compositis venerantur armis. 


Over XV. 


TO AUGUSTUS ON THE RESTORATION OF PEACE, 


Introduction. 


This ode is the appropriate epi- 
logue to the Fourth Book, of which 
the poems that celebrate the Roman 
victories under Drusus and Tiberius 


constitute the noblest portion. If it 
be true that the book was published 
on account of these odes, and at the 
desire of Augustus, Horace would 
naturally conclude by a special re- 
ference to the beneficial issues of the 
wars undertaken by Augustus, and 
from the final completion of which 
in Gaul, Germany, and Spain, he had 
just returned to Rome. Horace here 
begins by saying, that when he wish- 
ed to sing of those’ wars Phoebus 
checked him. But Phoebus does not 
forbid him to sing the triumphs of 
peace; and, with a lively lyrical ab- 


ruptness, he therefore at once bursts 
forth :— 
“Tua, Cesar, @tas 

Fruges et agris retulit uberes,” &. 
That the poem was composed imme- 
diately after the return of Ceesar, and 
in connection with the Odes iv. and 
xiv., is, we think; made clear by its 
own internal evidence. War is finish- 
ed, and Augustus is celebrated as the 
triumphant establisher of law. and 
order, and the author of the national 
prosperity, and the improvements, 
social and moral, which result from 
the security to life and property be- 
stowed by a govertiment at once firm 
and beneficent.. He is here the de- 
scendant, not of Mars and Ilia, but of 
Anchises and Venus the gentle, 


“Phebus volentem preelia me loqui.”’ 


Of wars and vanquished cities when I longed 
To sing, Apollo checked me with his lyre, 
Lest I launched sails so. slight 
Into so vast a deep, Ceesar; thy reign 





Phebus volentem prelia me loqui 
Victas et urbes, increpuit lyra ; 


Ne parva Tyrthenum 
Vela darem, Tua, 


r seqnor 
‘sesar, setas 
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Has given back golden harvests to our fields, 
Restored the standards torn from the proud walls 
Of Parthia to Rome's Jove, 
The temple of dread Janus, void of wars, 


It has closed up; to righteous order tamed 
Wild wandering licence; it has banished crimes, 
And, in their stead, recalled 
Back to their fatherland the ancient arts,— 


Arts out of which has grown the Roman name, 
Italia’s might, fame, and:majestic sway, 
To the Sun’s Orient rise, 
From his calm bed in our Hesperian seas. 


Ceesar our guardian, neither civil rage 
Nor félon violence scares us from repose, 
Nor ire which sharpens swords, 
And makes the wars of nations and their woes. 


Neither the drinkers of deep Danube break 
The Julian Laws, nor Scyths, nor Seres fierce, 
Nor Persia’s faithless sons, 
Nor wild men cradled on the banks of Don. 


So, with each sacred, nay, each common day 
(Prayer, as is due, first rendered to the gods), 
’*Mid blithesome Liber’s boons, 
Gathering our women and our children round, 


Let us, as did our fathers in old time, 
Honour with hymns and Lydian fife brave chiefs: 
Sing Troy ; Anchises sing; 
Sing of the race from gentle Venus sprung. 





Fruges et agris retalit uberes. Non use procudit enses 
44 = 3 ira, q , 


a nostro restituit Jovi, Et miseras inimicat urbes. 


Derepta Parthorum superbis 


Postibus, et vacuum duellis 


Janum Quirini clausit, et ordinem 
Rectum evaganti frena Licentia 
Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
t veteres revocavit artes,* 


Per quas Latinum nomen et Itale 

Crevere vires, famaque et imperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortus 
Solis ab Hesperio cubili. 


Custode rerum Cesare, non furort 
Civilis aut vis exiget otium, 


Non, qui profandum Danubinm bibunt, 
Edicta rumpent gees Geter, 
Non Seres infidive Perse, 
Non Tanain prope flumen ortt. 


Nosque et peers lucibus et sacris, 
Inter jocosi munera Liberi, 
Cum prole matronisque nostris, 
Rite deos prius apprecati, 


Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 
Lydis remixto carmine tibiis, 
Trojamque et Anchisen et alme@ 
Progeniem Veneris canemus. 





* “Veteres artes.” ‘ Artes” here means “ virtues,” as in Book III. Od. iii. 
“ Hac arte ” (dperf), a8 prudence, fortitude, justice, temperance.—AcroN. 


+ “Non furor 


Civilis aut vis exiget otium, 
Non ira, que procudit enses, 
Et miseras inimicat urbes.” 


Three causes of fear are removed—“ Furor civilis,” “civil war;” “ vis,” “ per- 


sonal violence ; “ “ira,” ‘“ foreign wars.” 
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THE EPODES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Orelli, Dillenburger, and. Mac- 
leane concur in accepting Franke’s 
date for the publication of the book 
of Epodes, viz., A.v.0. 724, when 
Horace was. thirty-five years old. 
The poems contained in the book 
appear to have been written be- 
tween 713 and the year in which 
they were published; and, no doubt, 
many of them were known to Ho- 
race's friends before publication. 
It is to these Epodes that Horace 
appears to refer when he says, 
Epist. i, 19-23, that “He first in- 
troduced the Parian iambics, fol- 
lowing the numbers and the spirit 
of Archilochus” (of Paros). Their 
title of Epode was not given to 
them (any more than that of Ode 
was given to the poems classed 
under that name) by Horace him- 
self. Such designations are the in- 
ventions of some long-subsequent 
grammarian. 

The metres of the Epodes are 
not amenable to the rule by which 
it is contended that all the Odes 
are reducible into quatrain stanzas, 
“When,” says Orelli, “poetry was 
transferred from the magnitude 
and gravity of the epic song. to 
a briefer and slenderer argument, 
a measure of correspondent quality 
became requisite. Hence the in- 
vention of Epodes, of which the 


most ancient kind, subjected to 
the heroic line, had its pentameter 
made up of two feet of the heroic, 
and ‘that connection or couplet gave 
rise to the name of the Elegiac Metre. 
To this kind the greater part of 
these Epodes should be referred.” 

The first ten Epodes are all in 
the same metre — alternate  trime- 
ter and dimeter iambics; they 
only admit spondees in the uneven 
places, and there is but one in- 
stance (ii. 35) in which an anapest 
is admitted. 

the translation, the metre 
selected for the more important 
of these Epodes has been adopted 
after much consideration. It con- 
sists of our blank verse converted 
into an elegiac couplet by alter- 
nate terminations in a dissyllable 
and monosyllable; and though 
that is a very simple, and may 
seem at first glance a — slight, 
adaptation of English blank verse, 
it will be found to constitute a 
marked difference from the chime 
of our epic line, and is yet equally 
in unison with the laws of our 
prosody. 

For one or two of the lighter of 
these first ten Epodes, such as Ep. 
x., the spirit of the original seems 
to necessitate the variation to a 
livelier metre. 


SPECIMENS. 
Epove II. 
ALFIUS.—THE OHARMS OF RURAL LIFE. 
Introduction. 


This poem, in which a glowing 
description of country life and its 
innocent attractions is placed in the 
mouth of the rich usurer Alfius, is 
one of the happiest examples of 
Horace’s power of polished and la- 


tent irony. Macleane thinks that 
the poem was originally written in 


praise of rural life, and that the last 
lines were added to give the’rest a 
moral, “At any rate,” he. says, 
“the greater part of the speech 
must be admitted to be rather out of 
keeping with the supposed speaker.” 
This alleged want of keeping does 
not strike us, nor do we believe that 
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the last lines were “an after- 
thought.” The idea is in complete 
harmony with the substance. of ,the 
First Satire, in which Horace says 
that the miser is never contented 
with his own lot, but rather extols 
those who follow opposite pur- 
suits :— 


“Nemo ut avarnus 


Se probet, ac potins laudet diyersa se- 


quentes,” 
but that nevertheless the nature of 
the man returns to him; and if you 
offered to let him exchange with the 
person he envies, and so be happy, 
he would not accept the offer. The 
same idéa is expressed more briefly, 
Ode i lines 15, 35—“The mer- 
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chant, terrified by the storms, lauds 
the ease of the country, but very 
soon. -refits his battered vessels,” 
That a rich money-lender might at 
some moment feel and express very 
glowingly an enthusiasm for country 
life is natural enough; we have 
instanees of that every day. No 
one praises or covets a country life 
more than a rich Jew or contractor, 
We do not know the oceasion which 
may have suggested the poem; but 
nothing is more likely than that 
there was a report that the famous 
usurer was about to buy a country 
place and retire from business, and 
on the strength of that rumour 

Horace wrote the poem. 


“ Beatus ille, qui proeul negotiis.” 


‘« Blessed is he—remote, as were the mortals 

Of the first age, from business and its cares— 

Who ploughs paternal fields with his own oxen 
Free from the bonds of credit or of debt, 

No soldier he, roused by the savage trumpet, 
Not his to shudder at the angry sea; * 

His life escapes from the contentious forum, 
And shuns the insolent thresholds of the great. 

And so he marries to the amorous tendrils 
Of the young vine the poplar’s lofty stem ; 

Or marks from far the lowing herds that wander 
Leisurely down the calm secluded vale ; 

Or, pruning with keen knife the useless branches, 
Grafts happier offspring on the parent tree; 





Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni fenore,t 
Neque excitatur classico miles trucl, 
Neque horret iratum mare, 
Forumque vitat et superba civium 


Potentiorum limina. 

Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos, « 

Aut in reducta valle mugientium 
Prospectat errantes greges ; 

Inutilesque falce ramos amputans 
Feliciores inserit ; 





* “Nee horret iratam mare.” ‘This does not apply to the sailor, but to the 
trader or merchant—“ nec mercaturam exercet.”——ORELLL 

+ “Solutus omni fenore”—‘ who neither lends nor borrows upon usury:” so 
Torrentius and Orelli. Macleane says the words would equally suit any other person 
besides’a city usurer, and would mean that in the country he would not be subject 
to the calls of ereditors, and need not get into debt. Thisinterpretation is perhaps 
too loosely hazarded. An illustrious Horatian critic, to whom the translator is 
largely indebted, observes that “solutus” evidently refers to usurious bonds, and is 
so employed in the Satires; and suggests, as a more literal translation, “ unshackled 
by the bonds of usury.” 
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Or in pure jats he stores the clear-prest honey ; 
Or shears the fleeces of his tender sheep ; 
Or, when brown Autumn ‘from the fields uplifteth 
Brows with ripe coronal of fruits adorned, 
What joy to pluck the pear himself hath grafted, 
And his own grape, that with the purple vies, 
Wherewith he: pays thee, rural god Priapus, 
And, landmark-guardian, Sire Silvanus, thee : 
Free to recline, now under aged ilex, 
Now in frank ‘sunshine on the matted grass, 
While through the steep banks slip the gliding waters, 
And birds are plaintive in the forest glens, 
And limpid fountains, with a drowsy tinkle, 
Invite the light wings of the noonday sleep. 


But when the season of the storm, rude winter, 
Gathers together all its rains and snows, 
Or here and there, into the toils befobe them, 
With many a hound he drives the savage boars; 
Or with fine net, on forkéd stake suspended, 
Spreads for voracious thrushes fraudful suare, 
And—joyful prizes—captures in his springes 
The shy hare and that foreigner the crane. 
Who would not find in these pursuits oblivion 
Of all the baleful cares which wait on love? 
Yet, if indeed he boasts an honest helpmate, 
Who, like the Sabine wife or sunburnt spouse 
Of brisk Apulian, in the cares of household 
And of sweet children bears her joyous part ; 





Aut pressa puris mella condit amphoris ; Imbres nivesque ¢ rat, 

‘Aut tondst infirmas oves ;* - ‘ Aut trudit acres ne et hinc multa 
Vel cum decorum mitibus pomis caput cane 

Auctumnus agris extulit, Apros in obstantes p H 
Ut gaudet insitiva decerpens pira, . Aut amite levi rara t retia, 

Certantem et uvam purpure, Turdis edacibus dolos ; 
Qua muneretur te, Priape, et te, pater Pavidumque leporem. et advenam laqueo 

Silvane, tutor finium gruem 
Libet jacere modo sub antiqua ilice, Jucunda captat premia. 

Modo in tenaci gramine. Quis non »: alarum, ag amor curas habet, 
Labuntur altis interim ripis aque, Hec inter obliviscitur ? 

Queruntur in silvis aves, Quod si pudica mulier in pe 
Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manan- Domum atque dulces liberos. 

tibus, Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 

Somnos quod invitet leves. Pernicis uxor Apuli, 

At cum Tonantis annus hibernus Jovis 





* “Aut tondet infirmias oves.” Baxter strangely interprets’ “infirmas” as 
“sickly ” (egrotas); Orelli as “ feeble ” (imbec: . Vols tratislates it “zarter, 
and so far agrees with Macleatie, who considers it's purely ornamental expression. 

+ “Pater Silvane, tutor finium.” “Silvanus, whose more ustial attribute is the 
care of corn-fields and cattle, is here made to undertake the ‘protection of bound- 
aries, which properly belonged to Terminus. 
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Who on the sacred hearth the oldest faggots 
Piles 'gainst the coming of her wearied lord ; 
And in the wattled close the milch-kine penning, 
Drains the distended udders of their load; 
From the sweet cask draws forth the year’s new vintage, 
And spreads the luxuries of an unbought feast: ; 
Such fare would charm me more than rarest dainties*— 
Than delicate oyster of the Lucrine lake, 
Or (if from eastern floods loud-booming winter 
Drive to our seas) the turbot or the scar. 
Not softer sinks adown the grateful palate 
The Nubian pullet or the Ionian snipe,t 
Than olives chosen where they hang the thickest; 
Or sorrel, lusty lover of green fields; 
Or mallows, wholesome for the laden body, 
Or lambkin slain on Terminus’ high feast, 
Or kidling rescued from the wolf’s fierce hunger. 
Amid such banquet how it charms to see 
The pastured sheep haste home, or wearied oxen, 

With languid neck, drag back the inverted share, 
And, round the shining Lares grouped, the house-slaves, 
The swarm which constitutes the wealth of home.” 

Thus said the usurer Alfius, on the instant 
Resolved to be a farmer, and calls in, 

When the mid month comes, all his lent-out moneys ; 
When the new month comes—seeks to lend again.{ 





£acrum vetustis exstruat lignis focum Aut herba lapathi prata mantis, et 
Lassi sub adventum viri ; gravi 
Claudensque textis cratibus letam pecus Malvez salubres ope, 


Distenta siccet ubera; Vel agna festis cesa Terminalibus, 
Et horna dulci vina promens dolio Vel hedus ereptus lupo. 

Dapes inemptas apparet : Has inter epulas ut juvat pastas oves 
Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, Videre properantes domum, 

Magisve rhombus, aut scari, Videre fessos vomerem inversum boves 
Si — Eois intonata fluctibus Collo trahentes languido, 

iems ad hoe vertat mare ; Positosque vernas, ditis examen domus, 
Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem Circum renidentes Lares! 
meum, Hec ubi locutus fenerator Alfius, 

Non attagen Ionicus Jam jam futurus rusticus, 
Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguissimis Omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 

Oliva ramis arborum, Querit Kalendis ponere, 





* The humour of these lines is increased if we may suppose Alfius to have been 
notoriously fond of good cheer—and nothing more likely. The mistake of the com- 
mentators is to suppose that a money-lender mnst necessarily be a miser Rather 
the contrary; money lightly won is lightly spent. Money-lenders nowadays are 
generally famous for good dinners. 

+ “Afra avis ”"—“ attagen Ionicus.” What bird is meant by the “ Afra avis” 
is a matter of uncertainty. Yonge says it is the guinea-fowl—Macleane inclines 
to the same opinion ; but we know little more of it than that it was speckled. The 
‘‘attagen” is variously interpreted woodcock, snipe, and, more commonly, moor- 
fowl. The Ionian snipe is to this day so incomparably the best of the snipe race, 
that we venture to think it is the veritable “attagen Lonicus.” 

~ Omnem redegit Idibus 
Querit Kalendis ponere.” 
The ides, nones, and kalends were the settling days at Rome. 
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Epope X, 
ON MZVIUS SETTING OUT ON A VOYAGE. 
Introduction. ° 


The name of Mzvius has become 
proverbially identified with the ideal 
of a bad poet; but, after all, the 
justice of this very unpleasant im- 
mortality rests upon no satisfactory 
evidence. Virgil, with laconic dis- 
dain, dismisses him and Bavius to 
obloquy, and this poem is aspecimen 
of Horace’s mode, in his hot, youth, 
of treating a person to, whom..he 
owed a grudge. But poets are very 
untrustworthy judges of the. merits 
of a contemporary poet, whom, for 
some reason or other, they dislike. 
If nothing of Southey be left to 
remote posterity, and he is only 
then to be judged by what Byron 
has said of him, Southey would ap- 
pear a sort of Mevius, ,On the 
other hand, what would Byron seem 
if nothing were left of his works, 
and, one or two thousand years hence, 
he were to be judged by the opin- 
ions of his verse which Southey 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge have 
left on record? As to the severest 
things said of Meevius by writers of a 
later generation, and who had pro- 
bably never read a line of him, they 
are but echoes of the old lampoons: 
“Give a dog a bad name,” &c, If 
it be true, as the commentator in 
Cruquius says, that Meevius was “a 
detractor of all learned men,” and a 
cultivator of archaisms, or an elder 
school of expression, ‘sectator vocum 
antiquarum,” it is probable enough 
that he incurred the, resentment of 
Horace and the seorn of Virgil by 


his attacks on their modern style, 
and that his adherence to the elder 
forms of Latin poetry was uncon- 
genial to their own taste, For 
Virgil's contemptuous mention, in- 
deed, ‘there might be some cause less 
general if Mevius and Bavius wrote 
the anti-Bucolica ascribed to them, 
i, ¢., two pastorals in parody of the 
Eclogues; and especially if Mavius 
were the author of a very ready and 
a very witty attempt to turn him 
into ridicule. Virgil reciting the 
First Book of his Georgics, after 
the words “Nudus ara sere nudus,” 
came to a dead halt, when some one, 
said to be either Mzvius or Bavius, 
finished the line by calling out “ha- 
bebis frigore febrem” (or, according 
to another reading, “habebis frigora 
febres””). Whoever made that joke 
must have been clever enough to be a 
disagreeable antagonist. One thing, 
at all events, seems pretty evident 
—viz., that Mevius must. haye had 
power of some kind to excite the 
muse of Horace to so angry an 
excess. Had he been a man wholly - 
without mark or following, he could 
scarcely haye stung to such wrath 
even a youthful poet, Be that as 
it may, this ode has all the vigour 
of a good hater, and there is mueh 
of the gusto of true humour in its 
extravagance. The exact date of 
its composition is unknown, but it 
bears the trace of very early youth. 
Grotefend assigns it to a.u,c. 716, 
when Horace was twenty-seyen. , 


“ Mala soluta navis exit alite.” 
Under ill-boding auspices puts forth the vessel 


Which has 


gevius—a rank-smelling cargo—on board ; 


R'se, Auster, and let all the horriblest billows 
Lash the sides of a ship that is curst by such freight! 





Mala soluta navis exit alite, 
Ferens olentem Mesvium: 


mit 


Ut horridis utrumque verberes latas, 
Auster, memento fluctibus ! 
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Dash the surge o’er the decks, O thou dark-frowning Eurus! 
And snap all the cables and break all the oars; 
Rise, Aquilo, rise as when rending asunder 
On hill-peaks the holm-oaks that rock to thy blast! 
On the blackness of night let no friendly star glimmer 
Save the baleful Orion, whose setting is storm; 
Be that ship never tost‘on a billow more quiet 
Than wrecked the victorious‘armada of Greece, 
When, from Ilion consumed, to the vessel of Ajax 
Pallas* turned the wrath due to her temple profaned. 
Bepmbo sweat-drops will run from the cheeks of thy sailors, 


d how palely thy puddle-blood ooze from th 


cheeks ! 


How thou call’st out for aid—with that shriek which shames manhood t— 
On the Jove who disdains such a caitiff to hear; 
When thy keel strains and cracks in the deep gulf Tonic, 
Which howls back the how! of the stormy south-blast. 
But O! in some desolate creek if thou furnish 
A. banquet superb to the sea-birds of prey, 
To the Tempests a lamb and lewd goat shall be offered 
In thanks for so blest a deliverance from thee. 





Niger rudentes Eu inyerso mari, 
Fractosqnue remos differat ; 
Insurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 
Frangit trementes ilices ; 
Nec sidus atra nocte amicum appareat, 
ua tristis Orion cadit ; 
ietiore nec feratur sequore, 
Quam Graia victorum manus, 
Cum Pallas usto vertit iram ab Ilio 
In impiam Ajacis ratem ! 


O quantus instat navitis sudor tuls, 
bique pallor luteus, 
Et illa non virilis ejulatio, 
Preces et aversum ad Jovem, 
lonius udo cum remugiens sinus 
Noto carinam speit ! 
Opima quod st preeda curvo litore 
Porrecta mergos juveris, 
Libidinosus immolabitur caper 
Et agna Tempestibus. 


Erope XVI. 


T0 THE ROMAN PEOPLE (OR RATHER TO HIS OWN POLITICAL FRIENDS). 


Introduction. 


This poem is generally supposed 
to have been composed ‘at about the 
commencement of the Perusian war, 
a.v.c. 713—the year following the 
battle of Philippi, when the state of 
Italy was indeed deplorable, and the 
fortunes of Horace himself at the 
worst. He had forfeited his patri- 
mony, and it was two years before 
he Was even introduced to Mecenas. 
At that time he would have been 
twenty-four. “ The poem has the 
character of youth in its. defects and 


its beauties, The redundance of its 
descriptive passages is in marked 
contrast to the terseness of descrip- 
tion which Horace studies in his 
Odes; and there is something de- 
clamatory in its general tone which 
is at variance with the simpler 
utterance of lyrical art; on the other 
hand, it has all the warmth of gen- 
uine passion, and in sheer vigour of 
composition Horace has rarely ex- 
celled it. , 





* It is cleverly said by one of the critics, that Pallas is appropriately enough 


referred to here as the avenger of the bad poetry with which 


her, 


vius had insulted 


t “ Ila non virilis ejulatio.” He speaks as though he heard the man crying— 


MACLEANE, 





The Odes of Horace. 


* Alters jam toritar bellie elvilfijas sohas.” 


Another Age worn out in Civil: Wars,* 

And Rome sinks weighed down by her own sheer forces, 
Whom nor the bordering Marsians could destroy ; 

Nor Porsena, threatening with Etruscan armies ; 
Nor rival Capua,t nor fierce Spartacus, 

Nor Allobrogef in all revolts a traitor; 
Nor fierce Germania’s blue-eyed giant sons ; 

Nor Hannibal, abhorred by Roman mothers,§— 
That is the Rome which we, this race, destroy ; 

We, impious victims by ourselves 
And to the wild beast and the wilderness 

Restoring soil which Romans called their country. 
Woe! on the ashes of Imperial Rome 

Shall the barbarian halt his march, a victor; 
And the wild horseman with a clanging hoof 

Trample the site which was the world’s great city, 
And—horrid sight—in scorn to winds and sun 

Scatter the shrouded bones of Rome's first founder. 





Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus setas, ntibusque abominatus Hannibal, 
Suis et ipsa Koma viribus ruit: joo ia perdemus devoti sanguinis se 


uam neque finitimi valuerunt ere oa rarsus occupabitur solum. 
‘ Maral, ~ hen! cineres 


insistet victor, et 
Minecle aut Etrnsea a ny Demers on 
mula = virtus partacus Eques sonante verberabit ungn 
Queque carent ventis et salibes ossa Qui 
Weviegue rebes infidelis = aailin 


rini, 
Nec fera cwrulea domuit Germania pube, Nefns videre! dissipabit insolens.|] 





* “ Altera setas,” the preceding age being that of Sulla. 

+ “ mula nec virtus Capuw.” Capua, after the battle of Canne, aspired to the 
“imperium ” of Italy.—Lry. 23, 2. 

t “ Novisque rebus infidelis Allobrox.” This line is generally supposed to 
refer to: the Allobrogian ambassadors, who, at the time of Cutiline’s conspiracy, 
promised to aid it, but afterwards betrayed the conspirators, and became the chief 
witnesses against them. The Allobroges, a Gallic people on the left bank of the 
Rhone, two years later broke out in war, and, invading Gallia Narbonensis, were 
defeated by the governor of that province, 0. Pomptinius. The line may, however, 
be intended to designate the general character of this people, without any special 
reference to the conduct of their ambassadors in the conspiracy of Catiline. » 

§ “Parentibusque abominatus Hannibal.” Orelli and Rieabater, interpret 
“parentibus” as “our fathers,” ‘the former generation.” and Macleane 
interpret the word in the sense of “bella matribus we ¢, i. 1, 24, in which 
latter sense the line is translated. 

|“ Queeque carent ventis et solibus ossa Quirini.” We mae rendered the simple 
meaning of the line, but the literal construction is, that he shall scatter the bones of 
Romulus, hitherto free, in their secret place, from wind and sun. Elsewhere er. 
iii. 3, 16), Horace speaks of Romulus eye the tomb of ous as to the 
belief. Varro, according to Porphyrion, says the 
rostra. Orelli suggests e that Romulus (Quirinus) ‘is sive tar tak 
verse, but rather symbolically, as tho mre re Sy ideale representant) 
of the other Roman citizens, whose bones Se et ees 
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The Odes of Horace. 


If haply all, or those amongst you all, , 
Who be of nobler nature, ask for counsel 
How to escape the endurance of such ills, 
I know none better than this old example: 
Leaving their lands, their Lares, and their shrines, 
To wolf and wild-boar, went forth the Phocewans,* 
One State entire, accursing the return ;— 
Go we wherever a free foot may lead us, 
No matter what the billow or the blast, 
Welcome alike be Africus or Notus. 
Are ye agreed? Who can this vote amend? 
Why pause? To sea! accept the favouring auspice. 
Yet ere we part thus swear: When the firm rocks 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried,t 
Rise to the light and float along the wave, 
Then, nor till then, return for us be lawful! 
Back unrepentant we will veer the sail 
When Po shall lave the summits of Matinus; 
When into ocean juts the Apennine; 
When. herds no longer fear the tawny lions; 
When nature’s self becomes unnatural, 
And, love reversing all its old conditions, 
Tigers woo does, the kite pairs with the dove; 
When into scales the he-goat smooths his fleeces, 
And quits the hill-top for the briny seas. 
So swear, swear aught that cuts us off for ever 
From the old homes, and go, one State entire, 
Accursing the return. If all not willing, 
At least that part which is of nobler mind 
Than the unteachable herd. To beds ill-omened 





Forte quid expediat communiter aut me- 
lior pars 
Malis carere queritis laboribus ; 
Nulla sit hac poticr sententia: Phoceorum 
Velut profugit exsecrata civitas 
Agros atque Lares patrios, habitandaque 


Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis, : 
Ire pedes h SAenP Ete ferent, quocunque per 


u 
Notas voeabit aut ore Africus. 
Sic placet?$ an jus quis habet suadere ? 


secunda 
Ratem occupare quid moramur alite ? 
Sed juremus in h@c: Simul imis saxa re- 


narint 
Vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas ; 


Neu conversa domum pigeat dare _lintea, 
quando 
Padus Matina laverit cacumina ; 
In mare seu celsus procurrerit Apenninus, 
Novaque monstrs junxerit libidine 
Mirus amor, juvet ut tigres subsidere cer- 


vis, 
Aduiteretur et columba miluo ; 
Credula nec ravos timeant armenta leones ; 
Ametque salsa levis hircus equora. 


Hee, et que poterunt reditus abscindere 
dulces, 
Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas, 
Ant pars indocili melior grege; mollis et 
exspes 
Inominata perprimat cubilia! 





* “ Phoeworum—exsecrata civitas.” ‘ Exsecrata” is used in a double sense, 
“binding themselves under a curse.” —MACLEANE. The oath of the Phoceans, who 


left their city when besieged by Hotpeg 


(Herod. i, 165) never to return till an iron 


bar srg threw into the sea should float on the surface, is amplified in the oath 


which 


orace suggests to his political friends. 


i “Tn the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Sie + ?—* 


” the usual formula, The poet fancies himself 


addressing a meeting of the citizens —MACLEANE. 





The Odes of Horace. 


Let those nought hoping, those nought daring, cling. 

Ye in whom manhood lives, cease-woman wailings, 
Wing the sail far beyond Btrusean shores. 

Lo! where awaits an all-circumfluent ocean— 
Fields, the Blest Fields we seek, the Golden Isles} 

Where teems a land that never knows the ploughshare— 
Where, never needing pruner, laughs the vine— 

Where the dusk fig adorns the stem it springs from,* 
And the glad olive ne’er its pledge belies t+ — 

There from the ereviced ilex wells the honey ; 
There, down the hillside bounding light, the rills 

Dance with free foot, whose fall ie heard in music; 
There, without call, the she-goat yields her milk, 

And back to browse, with unexhausted udders, 
Wanders the friendly flock; no hungry bear 

Growls round the sheepfold in the starry gloaming,} 
Nor high with rippling vipers heaves the soil. § 

These, and yet more shall we behold of marvel, 
We, for felicity reserved; how ne’er 

Dank Eurus sweeps the fields with flooding rain-storm, 





Vos, quibus est virtus, muliebrem tollite Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem ; 
avai, Mella cava manant ex ilice, montidus 
Etrusca pees et volate litora. “ Pry. ‘hkasibln Gictint 
Nos manet eanus circumvagus: arva, crepante lymp! pede. 
besta veniunt ad mulctra capella, 
Petamus arva divites et insul Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera 


, 
Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarate quot- Nec vespertiaus circumngemit ursus ovile, 
anpnis, Neque intumescit alta viperis humas. 
Et imputata floret usque vinea; Pluraqae felices mirabimur: ut neque 
Germinat et nunquam fallentis termes kh ; 
olive, @Aquosus Eurus arya radat imbribus,| . 





* Viz., ungrafted. 

+ “Nunquam fallentis termes olive.” The olive ‘crop is still as fickle as the 
English hop crop—one good year for two bad ones is the accredited average. The 
olive crop, like the hop, was and still is often ruinous, from the speculative gam- 
bling which its uncertainty stimulates. Horace says that which came home to every 
olive grower when he speaks of an olive-tree that never deceived its cultivator. 

t “ Vespertinus ursus.” 

§ “Neque intumescit alta viperis humus.” Orelli, in one of those notes, exqui- 
site for accuracy of perception. in which his edition is so rich, objects to the common 
translation of ‘alta humus "—mountainous or rising ground, in which vipers are 
not found. He suggests, on various Greek authorities, that “alta,” in its sense of 
“deep,” not “high,” has the signification of “fertile” (we say particularly a deep 
rich soil, in antithesis to a thin poor one); and to those who dissent from that 
interpretation, Orelli commends Jahn’s proposed construction to take “alta” with 
“intumescit "—“ swells high.” Macleane indorses it. Orelli refers “ tumescit” not 
to the sweltering venom, but to the undulous movement of the reptile, alternately 
rising and falling, so that the ground literally seems to heave, as the commentator 
in Orelli says he has himself noticed, in his solitary walks along the meadows and 
water-banks of Italy, which, but for the vipers, would have been exceedingly pleas- 
ant. In the translation it is sought to render this idea, drawn from the critic’s 
personal observation, and which, as a friend suggests, is in curious accordance with 
a passage in Humboldt’s ‘ Aspects pf Nature,’ where he describes the reptiles, 
snakes, breaking their way through the clay soil left by the inundations of the 
Orinoco, and lifting the ground into little heaps. 

| ‘“ Aquosus Eurus arva radat imbribus.” The literal and vernacular meaning of 
“rado” is “to shave,” as “radere caput;” “ radere littora” (generally construed 
“to coast along”) is better interpreted by the phrase familiar enough to our Eng- 





The Odes of Horace. 


Nor rich seeds parch within the sweltering glebe. 

Either extreme the King of heaven has tempered. 
Thither ne’er rowed the oar of Argonaut, 

The impure Colchian never there had footing. 
There Sidon’s trader brought no lust of gain ; 

No weary toil there anchored with Ulysses; 
Sickness is known not; on the tender lamb 

No ray falls baneful from one star in heaven. 
When Jove’s decree alloyed the golden age, 

He kept these shores for one pure race secreted ; 
For all beside the golden age grew brass 

Till the last centuries hardened to the iron, 
Whence to the pure in heart a glad escape,* 

By favour of my prophet strain is given.t 





Pinguia nec siccis urantur semina glebis ; Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius astri 
trumque rege temperante celitum. Gregem s#stuosa torret impotentia. 
Non hue Argoo contendit pinus, Jupiter illa piw secrevit litora genti, 
Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem ; t inquinavit ere tempus aureum: 
Non huc Sidonii torserunt cornua naute Aere, dehbine ferro duravit secula ; quorum 
Laboriosa nec cohors Ulixei. Piis secunda, vate me, datur fuga. 





lish sailor, “to shave the shore.” Orelli here construes “radat” “deluges,” or 
“lays waste.” 

* “Quorum” depends on “fuga”—flight from the iron ages. ‘“ Piis” has the 
signification of “pure from crime.” 

+ Scaliger is very angry with Horace for the whole of this charming passage, which 
the great critic prosaically enotgh regards literally as an invitation to a wild-goose 
chase. It has been supposed by some that the description of these happy islands, 
and the idea of mi thither, is taken from the account of the Western Islands, 
which almost tempted Sertorius to seek in them a refuge from the cares of his life, 
and the harassment of unceasing wa This story, which is told by Plutarch in 
his life of Sertorius, is said by A to have been given by Suallust. But the 
general tradition of a happy land separated from the rest of the world was popular 
among the ancients from thd earliest time, and Horace might have got the notion ° 
from Hesiod or Pindar. The poem, however, would assume a much deeper and 
more earnest character if we can suppose that the passage in question has a sym- 
bolical signification, and refers to the isle of happy souls in which Achilles was wed 
to Helen. In that case the latent meaning would apply to another world beyond 
this, and its moral would be, “Rather than submit to the ills and ignominy in 
store for us, let us take our chance of those seats in Elysium reserved for the 
pure. 
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Récit @une Seur. 


RECIT D’UNE S@UR 


We are not much surprised that 
there have been readers of ‘ A Sis- 
ter’s Story’ who took it for a re- 
ligious novel. Not only has it 
the familiar aspect of fiction in 
binding, type, and the inexorable 
three volumes; not only was it 
first advertised in a list of new 
novels, but the work may well 
read like one in its more excit- 
ing parts to persons who keep 
their discrimination for other things 
than the books they read; for they 
probably have found nothing in 
its pages that in the least answers 
to their experience of life. They 
know no people of such ardent, 
vehement, and excitable emotions 
as characterise, not one, but every- 
body in the book, nor any such 
heroine as Alexandrine, nor such 
a pair of lovers as she and Albert 
together present, nor any pretty 
irs who play with the idea of 
eath like TRagerie, nor any in- 
dividual, not to say group of per- 
sons, gifted with the desire and 
the power to record with a flowing 
eloquent pen every event and feel- 
ing with minutest detail and pas- 
sionate earnestness immediatel 
after it has been felt or happen 
All these things, on the contrary, 
are acknowledged characteristics of 
fiction, And, moreover, the tone 
of high life, the recurrence of great 
names, the familiarity with courts, 
the beauty and fine manners of every- 
body concerned, the cosmopolitan 
finish, the familiarity with every 
European language possessed by 
the whole dramatis persone, are 
all points as perfectly in harmony 
with their experience of novels as 
they are opposed to their personal 
knowledge and acquaintance of 


mankind; while Alexandrine’s re- . 
cord and journal, and her mode of 
telling her love-story, are as famil- 
iar to the novel-reader as they are 
unique in real life. We think even 
that the translator must have been 
willing to throw this fauz air of in- 
vention over the English rendering 
of the work, or she would not have 
turned ‘ Récit dune Sceur’ into ‘A 
Sister’s Story.’ “Narrative” would 
surely have better represented the 
original title. 

hat the book is as interesting 
as a novel, that some passages de- 
lineate the tenderer passions and 
emotions with a force and grace 
which are rare in fiction, is a praise 
it well deserves. We do not won- 
der at the general tribute Mrs. 
Augustus Craven’s charming re- 
cord received in France,* ‘whether 
as shown in the number of editions 
the ‘Récit’ has run through, or in 
the high national compliment of 
being couronné by the 
Academy, or in being lately classed 
by M  Depankiap among the more 
notable works of ‘Frenchwomen 
which prove the value and import- 
ance of woman's services in the 
cause of religion and virtue. But 
its success among readers for whom 
it was more especially designed is 
not our reason for calling attention 
to it. The interest it is likely to ex- 
cite, and indeed has excited, among 
ourselves is the motive for offering 
some comments; and this because 
the approval inspired in congenial 
minds by an attractive picture of 
religious enthusiasm is so to 
result in unfavourable comparisons, 
and in @ sort of discontent with our 
sober homebred insular examples of 
a pious and religious life. It may 





‘ Récit Suis Seur. Souvenirs de Famille.’ Recueillis par Madame Augustus 


Craven, née La Ferronnays. 


* The first edition of a hundred copies, intended for private circulation, created 


so great a sensation that its publication was almost forced upon 


Mrs. Craven, and 


in a very few months it had run through seventeen editions —‘ Dublin Review,’ 


July 1868. 
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seem a dull thing, for example, for 
a woman to be so temperate in her 
devotion as to live ,out;the full 
term of her natural life, doing her 
_ duty and saying her prayers amid 
the comforts of an. ordinary home, 
after reading of Alexandrine, who, 
having tasted all the joys and dis- 
tinctions of beauty petted and 
idolised by a refined and luxurious 
society, succeeds in killing herself 
at forty by mere exposure and 
privations; and further, makes a 
deliberate sacrifice of her own life 
—for so her friends assume—that 
her: spiritual father, whose _ life 
she conceived more important to 
the Church, might thereby recover 
from the illness he then laboured 
under, and be spared to the cause 
of religion as embodied in mystic 
asceticism. 

* All the personages of this story 
are from temperament as well as 
‘nobler qualities singularly adapted 
to represent religion both in its spirit 
and its observances emphatically 
and gracefully. The La Ferronnays 


~family, of which Mrs. Craven is a 


member, are throughout marked 
by an almost morbid sensitiveness. 
is sensibility was evidently de- 
rived from both parents, whom 
neither long intercourse with socie- 
ty, nor even the hardening influence 
of politics and an active part in 
public. affairs, ever reduced to the 
apathy of ordinary humanity. As 
an instance of this excitability, we 
read of M. de la Ferronnays actu- 
ally shedding tears because the 
young people whose iove and mar- 
riage constitute the interest of the 
first of this narrative began 
life with a small and, he feared, in- 
uate income; and Madame de 

la Ferronnays, in a beautiful letter 
to her daughter after her hus- 
band’s death, thus paints a lifelong 
dread—haunting her forty years— 
of the blow which had at length 
fallen: “The idea took posses- 
sion of me as soon as I became his 
wife, ‘ What if I were to lose him?’ 
Every day of my life this has been 
my constant thought. I have 
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my knees I felt, at 


[Aug. 


never for an hour felt secure, or 
lost sight of this fear. Nothin 
but hope and trust in God nil 
keep my mind properly balanced, 
I was only comforted by prayers on 
ace, but never 
for long together. hen I saw him 
well with my own eyes I was 
but sometimes, perhaps only in go- 
ing from one room to another, the 
anguish returned. My heart was 
always beating as if in terror of 
something.” To this inherited gus. 
ceptibility was superadded, in the 
ease of their three children, whose 
deaths make the tragedy of the 
story, the exciting influence of 
that disease which shows us death 
in its most pathetic and _ most 
beautiful aspect, and seems to 
give a prevision of heaven to its 
victims, in exchange for days cut 
short in the prime of life and hope, 
In some degree to the same tem- 
perament is due that keen sense of 
enjoyment, that susceptibility to 
all pleasurable influences, which 
casts such a glow over the early 
art of Mrs. Craven’s narrative, 
he intensity of happiness all the 
young people are capable of feeling 
from the innocent, pleasures of youth 
makes it read like a festival or long 
summer day’s bones or an Arca- 
dian picture after Watteau. It is 
some indemnification to the reader, 
as it is to the sorrowing chronicler of 
past happiness, that when the win- 
ter of trial and bereavement scatters 
for ever this warm hum of life, it 
was at least enjoyed while. it lasted. 
They all knew they were happy. 
But besides all these causes it 
was a time of vivid emotions. 
M. de Montalembert,, whose, part 
in this history is one of its main 
interests, in his‘ eloquent life of La- 
cordaire, tells the youth of . France 
that the present generation can 
form no idea of the strong and 
generous passions which, at the 
eriod of his entrance ifto public 
ife, mastered all hearts. Men who 
can recall an impassioned youth 
will always look. back upon the 
golden period as-one of general il- 
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lumination, and the public, interests 
which stirred their early, enthusi- 
asm ag of surpassing importance, 
Whatever the issue, a sense .of.,losg 
and decadence will make, them, too, 
exclaim, ‘‘ Days happy. and ,sorrow- 
ful—days spent in labour and en- 
thusiaam—days such as are seen 
once in a lifetime!’’ But the years 
which awoke this yearning in his 
case—1881 and the few that follow 
—we ourselves feel invested with a 
peculiar distinction. It was a pe- 
riod in both countries. of revival, of 
religious enthusiasm, of vigorous 
thought, of public spirit, of merg- 
ing private interests in what was 
thought a great cause, It was a 
time which in both countries pro- 
duced writers who in their own line 
have not since met their match, and 
are not yet superseded; because 
the fire which those eager ardent 
days fanned into life inspired a per- 
petual youth and burns still) And 
there was in those days a passion 
for greatness, which is in itself a 
minor inspiration, A leading re- 
presentative mind strikes like a sun- 
beam across the world and wakes 
a hundred dormant intellects into 
energetic life which might. have 
slept till now. without this magic 
touch; all deriving tone, colour, 
and direction from the first im- 
ulse. In both France and Eng- 

d how many able and influential 
female writers received their stimu- 
lus from the moving minds of this 
period—in childhood it may be, or 
early. youth, but due to them alone, 
And their influence, too, continues 
in its original force, and has not 
been rivalled or replaced. In our 
own country the field, for this ef- 
florescence of feminine _ religious 
thought ,has been mainly fiction; 
in France it.has taken the form of 
narrative, biography or self-analysis. 
An imperious need for expression 
found indulgence in journals and 
reflections. not. immediately intend- 
ed for the public eye, though. writ- 
ten, in the case of Eugenie de 
Guerin, Madame Swetchine, and 
the heroines of the book before us, 


with # care and detail, and..de- 
light. in the act. of , composition, 
which imply, the necessity of 
pathy from congenial minds. Whe- 
ther with the distinet thought B 
public before them or not, we 
all ladies who use the pen as. an 
influence..jas authoresses; alike 
those just. mentioned, or Alexan- 
drine de la Ferronnays, who, ana- 
lyses her own. feelings. with such 
elicate truth and accuracy in her 
letters and journals, or the author- 
ess of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe,’ whose 
faney pictures and characters. in 
that story seem so curiously to an- 
ticipate in many, cases the actual 
events and persons of Mrs, Crayen’s 
history. : 
It. is necessary to some of.our 
readers to explain, that Mrs, Augus- 
tus Craven, the writer,of this 
‘Récit,’ is daughter of the. Comte 
de la Ferronnays, who, while an 
emigrant iu Carinthia, bad married 
in 1802, at the age of five-and- 
twenty, the daughter of a fellow- 
exile, the Count. of Montsoreau, 
whose sister had been. gove 
to the children of Louis XVI. 
On the, return of the Bourbons, 
he. was made French Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg, where the .ac- 
quaintance was formed with, Alex- 
andrine’s parents, the Count. and 
Countess von Alopeus—he being s 
Swede, and fora long time Rusgian 
Minister at Berlin, and the. beauti- 
fal Countess by. birth a, German, 
Subsequently de la Ferronnays 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Charles X, and retired into 
private , life, upon the second, Re. 
volution,— faithful, from , first .to 
last to the Bourbons of the. legiti- 
mate. branch,, The acquaintance 
begun in St. Petersburg, between his 
family and; Madame yon Alo 
and her, daughter, was revived at 
Rome in 1832, where the; Countess 
had taken up her residence on her 
husband’s death, Alexandrine had 
been, brought, ap a Lutheran, which 
was the religion of both her par- 
ents; .but the. many distinctions of 
her life began early, for the Em- 
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Alexander was her ather. 

t was thus necessary for her to be 
baptised by immersion, mero 
the rites of the Greek Ohurch, which 
was the reason that, on her sub- 
sequent conversion, she was not 
rebaptised. Mother and daughter 
were both beautiful. Mrs. Craven 
recalls the “rare beauty” of 
the Countess as still celebrated, 
-though her daughter had been 
some time in society. Alexandrine 
was not beautiful hke her mother, 
but she had her noble, graceful 
figure; and, if her face was less 
Oe the expression of her eyes 
t it a charm which more than 
her mother’s impressed it on tlie 
memory. Those who saw them to- 
gether could not tell “if they loved 
the daughter for the mother’s sake 
or the mother for the daughter’s.” 
Both were charming. Two years af- 
ter, the Countess married the Rus- 


sian Prince Paul Lapoukhyn—a 
man of immense wealth, whose pa- 
lace at Korsen forms one of the 
many pretty pictures in this ro- 


mantic’ history. The circumstance 
of Madame Von Alopeus having a 
lover of her own, accounts, perhaps, 
for what might otherwise need ac- 
counting for, her allowing and al- 
most encouraging an attachment 
between her daughter and M. de la 
Ferronnays’s younger son Albert, 
who had indeed suitable position 
but no prospects. On one occasion 
when ® wealthy suitor had been 
on Alexandrine, the Em- 
ror had interposed, requiring 
that she should never be urged to 
marry against her own wishes; 
but this would scarcely have been 
sufficient to overcome objections if 
there had not been convenience in 
the arrangement. 
In consideration for her French 
readers Mrs. Craven has to apolo- 
to’ them for the anomaly of 
ove before marriage, in a passage 
which ‘is not found in the Eng- 
lish ‘version. She reminds them 
that Alexandrine was never in 
Fréhce till after her marriage; that 
there are countries where a mar- 
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riage without inclination is aa op- 
ed to men’s ideas as the contrary 
is in France; that to marry without 
knowing, and therefore, of course, 
without loving each other, seems to 
these foreigners as strange, “I will 
say as culpable, as it seems natural 
and even proper to French 
that it should be otherwise.” 
does not venture to decide which 
system is best, but leaves her 
to work as a fact against the French 
method. 

In a letter from M. de Monta- 
lembert at the end of the work he 
looks back upon the family circle 
of which it gives the history as “a 
group so united and so loving, 
whom all the world loved and en- 
vied,” and which was, “to my think- 
ing, the beau idéal of happiness and 
Christian union:” and, in fact, all 
are singularly interesting and fresh 
in the impression they make. But 
it is Adexandrine who constitutes 
this group’s central figure. She 
stands out the most distinctly, as em- 
bodying the ideal woman of her day. 
As such she is historical, for ideals 
change, and the representative wo- 
man of one age by no means fills 
the same office in the next. In 
that day softness was not only 
woman’s greatest charm in men’s 
eyes—in the nature of things it 
can scarcely be otherwise—but the 
whole training of society tended to 
it, which it does not now. Soft- 
ness of manner, representing a sway 
of the affections over rigid reason, 
a voluntary submission of the in- 
tellect to man’s direction and con- 
trol, a content with a subordinate 
place, together with full apprecia- 
tion of the privileges of that plave 
and an instinct how to make the 
most of them, a high self-respect 
and a sense of power within the 
prescribed limits —~all this we see 
in Alexandrine, whose beauty and 
grace (external qualities always in- 
dispensable to the utmost devel 
ment of what is good and great in 
woman) and the circumstances of 
her position, alike placed in a pic- 
turesque prominence, making her 
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an impersonation of what all then 
most admired and reverenced in 
woman. Of ‘we on ms sweet 
bh isy ( strength and will lurkin 

ce aenneath) in that feminine “ ive 
ness, that fragile look, those child- 
like manners, that apparent helpless- 
ness,” that in Albert’s case won his 
heart on the instant; but the hypo- 
crisy is all unconscious, the strength 
only. wakes with the occasion. 
“What I love so much in her,” he 
writes, “is that she is so naive, a lit- 
tle unreasonable, a little extrava- 
gant sometimes, mais st delicieuse,” 
Again—“ She has every quality to 
excite this passion—grace, timidity, 
reserve, with one of those ardent 
souls—passionées pour le bien—who 
love because they live. Her form is 
slight and delicate, everything about 
her announcing weakness and de- 
pendence, but a soul strong and con- 
scious, which would brave death 
in the cause of virtue.” It is in 
characters like this that we can fol- 
low the course of influences. All 
— are subject to the natural 
eanings of their position, but mas- 
culine original minds grow out of 
them into independence, or hold by 
the first impulse through life; while 
weak ones are incapable of any one 
distinctive influence which, being 
primarily a matter of duty or choice, 
needs constancy and firmness of 
will. Where there is this combina- 
tion of strength with habitual de- 
pendence, we can trace most clearly 
what, in some degree, is a universal 
experience — the division of life 
into distinct eras, according to the 
influences which role it. Our or- 
ganization, mental and bodily, is 
open at certain periods—perhaps 
at those periods only—to vivid 
hew impressions. At one time we 
receive with stringent force and 
eager acceptance ideas which at an- 
other would have failed to make 
an entrance, because other influences 
were predominant. The old power 
must be fading and passing away, 
perhaps have already passed, leav- 
Ing a void, a need of something 
new to awaken the mind out of a 


stage of dull or dreamy inactivity. 
Few influences last a life they 
die out of themselves. Theh comes 
a time of unconscious expectation. 
It is only on looking back: into our 
self-history, or noticing some other 
narrowly, that we see this pause 
in a life—the new interest that 
stepped in and gave a fresh im- 
pulse to thought. 4 . 

Alexandrine’s career furnishes 
an illustration. We observe first 
the period, only alluded to in this 
book, from her introduction into 
society to her father’s death. From 
young girlhood to one- or two-and- 


twenty she enjoyed the eae, 
and expeitsoel the difficulties of 
a successful beauty. Montalembert 
alluded to this time when he talked 
of the “dissipated and dangerous 
life” she had led before she saw 
Albert; and of her “three hundred 
and seventy-nine admirers,” one at 
least of whom awoke some tem- 
porary response in her heart; a 
time of trial, of which she escaped 
the dangers because it was also 
the era of parental influence. She 
was devoted to father and mother, 
and the life she led was under 
their eye and by their wish, The 
father’s death brought the days 
of girlish gaiety to a close. For a 
a or two she lived in seclusion. 
he was thus made ready for new 
and deeper impressions. It was 
then she first saw Albert de la Fer- 
ronnays, and became entranced in 
his and his family’s influence. 
This lasted during the four years of 
courtship and marriage, when love 
in its most beautiful and devoted 
form absorbed her being. The 
close of Albert’s long illness ush- 
ered in a third epoch. While he 
lived, her mother’s Protestantism 
and her own doubts prevailed to 
stave off “conversion;” but when 
she realized that he was dying; she 
cried, “Now I am a Catholic,” 
as the only means, as it’ seemed 
to her, of retaining her hold of 
her husband; and this new in- 
fluence—the stimulus of conver- 
sion—dovetailing upon the former 
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in, the. picturesque. fashion which 
so.,charmed spectators. and narra- 
tors, lasted while. there was. any 
tear to be shed, any, fresh act of 
commemoration to indulge in, any 
memory of lost, bliss to record, 
But be the heart never so constant, 
time dries the widow's. tears and 
creates new desires and. cravings. 
In an ordinary career the new in- 
fluence .would. have been a new 
lover: in Alexandrine’s it was a 
new confessor. . Her biographer, un- 
consciously acknowledging a void, 
ushers in with some pomp the last 
era, the new and final influence 
over herheroine. She first describes 
how the good Abbé Gerbet—he who 
had guided the first steps of her 
Catholic life with so much authority 
and kindness—had been removed to 
a distance beyond her reach; but 
in his stead another guide had been 
given her, who might, perhaps, have 
been found too, severe if she had 
met him earlier and while earthly 
regrets. disputed her heart with 
God, but who suited the actual 
state of her soul, raised and fortified 
by the first impulse she had receiv- 
ed. “The first had taught her to 
walk: the last helped her to ascend. 
If Alexandrine liad at first had 
near her a father and a. saint, later 
she had an angel.” This “angel” 
ig. the Pére de Ravignan, under 
whose influence, if not. by h’s ad- 
vice, she attempted the monast*: 
life, which, on its proving unfit, in- 
deed intolerable, to her, she re- 
nounced for such a life of privations 
in the world as speedily carried her 
to her grave, 

He was a man, as Mrs. Craven 
herself describes, calculated to estab- 
lish this potent sway; to be the 

ide of such eager spirits as, lack- 
ing the intenser human interests 
that.can alone satisfy an ardent tem- 
pesemen’, need always something 

esh, stronger, . nore exacting, in 


religious excitement to supply its 


“We have seen him in 
the midst of us,”. she. writes, 
“and I fear not that the words 
should seem exaggerated to those 


place, 
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who retain in,their memory the in- 
effaceable imprint, .of the took and 
voice, accent, and. influence, .of the 
Pére de Rawignan. . Words heard a 
thousand times seemed, when he 
spoke them, tobe heard for the 
first time. . For, example, ‘ Life is 
nothing.’ L heard him say these 
words, not in the pulpit, but at a 
table at a simple réwnion de charité, 
and the look, the expression, the 
accent which accompanied them, 
rendered them the most eloquent 
sermon on the misery and. vanit; 
of this world I had ever h 
Can we wonder,” she - continues, 
“that Alexandrine, in the digposi- 
tion she then was, should reply to 
such words by an impulse which 
went beyond the call of God?”— 
lisding to her design to take the 
veil. Though the biographer hesi- 
tates to apply the word ‘ sanctity,” 
in its technical sense, to a religion 
incapable of this last test of self- 
abnegation, yet the sacrifice Alex- 
andrine is assumed to have made 
of her own life for that of her elo- 
quent spiritual father goes near to 
permit her in the use of it, 

For our own part, all religious 
action due to the stimulus of so 
tyrannous a power as vehement 
masterful oratory, impresses. us 
less than calmer efforts and _less 
conspicuous achievements, which, 
to speak it reverently, seem more 
the result of a soul’s direct com- 
munion with its God; where. there 
is no external stimulating medium; 
though we must not deny _ that 
human eloquence has a  diyine 
mission. As to. this word Self- 
sacrifice, we must regard it as one 
of the watchwords peculiar to the 
religious enthusiasm of that fay. 
It. takes the place in these. yol- 
umes, as used by all the young 
people, of .Self-reproach, and a 
Sense of sin in Protestant  bio- 
graphy. Some trace this diversity 
of tone to the differences in the 
two states. of soul induced. by 
the two religions; we. are some- 
times disposed, in reading these 
pages, to regard the difference rather 
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as one of words. In the young and 
susceptible there are but, the home 
yirtues, whether moral or religious, 
which are emphatically their. ow 
derived immediately from  sacre 
influences. What makes the most 
show comes commonly through 
some directly traceable human 
medium, gifted with certain intel- 
ligible attractive qualities: we are 
so certain that under altered cir- 
cumstances Eugenie would be de- 
nouncing her sinfulness upon paper, 
where here she is longing to put 
away from herself all pleasures 
and blessings she is enjoymg, and 
transferring them all to her sister. 
In the effusive utterances of youth- 
ful’ enthusiasm in both schools 
there is observable the same absence 
of real self-knowledge, and of eager 
adoption of the tone and language 
of persons put before them, or 
self-chosen, as models, Not that 
we would throw a doubt over the 
loving unselfishness which is the 
Christian charm of this whole group, 
but it sometimes clothes itself in 
hyperbolical language. If we con- 
sider Alexandrine most interestin 
in the period when her human af- 
fections gave the motive to this 
unselfishness, it is from no suspi- 
cion of the reality of her later more 
conspicuous self-denials, but that we 
can also trace in these last a natu- 
ral. element,—a natural develop- 
ment of religious enthusiam , under 
the conditions of her life and char- 
acter. In those “excessive auster- 
ities,” those renunciations of which 
her biographer boasts,--we observe 
something of disgust with the best 
the world has to offer under the in- 
evitable change of circumstances, 
There are certain . triumphant 
states of existence which perma- 
nently spoil those who have tasted 
them fur the commonplace, aver- 
age, unexciting, unflattering life of 
ordmary men; for. their humble 
joys, petty distinctions. or suc- 
cesses, and general. insignificance. 
Few gifts of nature. or fortune keep 
their brilliancy unimpaired by time. 
The beauty, the wit, the orator—all 


arrive ata period of abatement. and 
decay,and then it is hard, im. pro- 
portion to former success and, dis- 
tinction, to subside. into, obscurity 
with grace content ;—hard. to 
take a subordinate place in society, 
to sink out. of notice, haying once 
been moving jinfluences. _They miss 
a prestige which. perhaps did, not 
seem much. to them while it las 
but. which leaves a. dreary ‘voi 
when itis gone; or would do if they 
did not replace it by some, other 
exception. to the commonplace. 
They are used to distinction; they 
haye learnt a certain courage and 
freedom of action; .everything . is 
more in accordance with. the. habit 
of their minds than to feel one of 
the rank and file. ._To do some- 
thing, to be something, to havea 
line which shall mark and individ- 
ualize them, is the only way. by 
which to recognise their old selves, 
under altered circumstances ;.. as 
still filling, still, fitting, the. réle 
to which they. were born, .We 
are not noting this. as a penalty 
of early distinction, only as a natu- 
ral consequence. . When Alexan- 
drine, in her fortieth year, sits 
apart in her mother-in-law’s salon, 
and, instead of talking the innocent 
small-talk of the company and.the 
occasion, takes out her little book 
of religious extracts and .reads 
apart, it is not to us any especial 
sign of superiority to the world. 
She is dead to it; but what a flat- 
ness it must all seem compared to 
the salons of her youth; how, easy 
to be dead to a world with the old 
sunshine faded out of it! And, 
moreover, in the last era of her life 
she loses her originality: it.is one 
of the sacrifices to conventional 
sanctity that her intellect. ceases. to 
be under her own guidance. , She 
talks a language caught ;from ; her 
confessor, and owns. herself taken 
with a. mystic phraseology , which 
we find a poor exchange for ,the 
former graphic. ease of expression 
through which such varied feeling 
is brought home to the reader. 

Her, record of the four years of 
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life passed near Albert as lover and 
husband, is indeed a remarkable 
work as literature—though under- 
taken mainly as a refuge for aching 
ak and to relieve an over- 
charged heart—through the fancy 
that, while her lost husband occu- 
pied all her time and — he 
must still be near. So keenly does 
she recall the happiness once en- 
joyed, that as she writes she is 

ppy still Scarcely a tinge of 
melancholy tinctures her history of 
their courtship and marriage. All 
the little trifles ennobled by feeling 
and hope retain their charm and 
freshness. The reader is pleasantly 
led along through details, small, 
almost frivolous, in themselves, but 
so told as to win all his sympathy. 
He may wonder now and then at 
being admitted into such a confi- 
dence, but is too well amused to be 
otherwise than grateful for this 
picture of a young, pure affection, 
as pretty and charming as any fancy 
ever feigned. The superadded re- 


ligious excitement, the immense in- 


fluence that her love for Albert had 
on her faith and opinions, invests 
every step with a fateful character 
to herself, which justifies a lofty 
strain towards what would be com- 
mon incidents to common people. 
Thus her first sight of Albert is re- 
corded with much the same pomp 
as ushers in the first appearance of 
Beatrice in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ on the 
day when that “most admirable per- 
son” appeared to Dante in a dress 
of the purest white, “and saluted 
him with an ineffable courtesy, which 
shall have its reward in eternity.” 
Similarly, when she and Albert 
met, we read—“On one particular 
Friday (sacred to the guardian 
angels), while I was still in deep 
mourning for my father, at Rome, 
in 1832, 1 saw Albert for the first 
time;” adding, “I heard from him 
since that he fell in love with me 
that first day.” She confesses, how- 
ever, to have met him with indiffer- 
ence, though liking the expression 
of his eyes, And because nothing 
is @ trifle where supreme interests 
are concerned, a certain weight is 
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thrown over the little vanities of 
the toilette, connected as these are 
with the answering sentiment in 
her own bosom. 


“On the Friday of which he 

I was to dine at Naples with the Coun. 
tess K., and go with her and hear 
‘ Anna Bolena,’ My mother did not like 
to appear yet at the opera. For the 
first time since my father's death I put 
on a white gown. I had not been to a 
theatre for two years. The opera-housé 
was illuminated in honour of the queen- 
mother, and I wrote that night in my 
journal: ‘This night has seemed to me 
like a long dream,’ Ivanhoff’s charm. 
ing voice in the part of Percy, that mag. 
nificent theatre brilliantly lighted, the 
joy of loving and being loved—all com- 
bined to make that evening one of per. 
fect enchantment to me. Count Lebzel- 
tern (Austrian Minister at Naples) came 
to fetch me to his box, which he had lent 
to Madame de la Ferronnays. I t 
myself in good looks, and was glad that 
Albert should see me, and Pauline too, 
that she might compliment me on my 
dress. It was one oclock before I gut 
back to my mother, who was waiting 
for me at the Comtesse de Maistre, 
Little did I think as we were driving 
back to the Vomero, and I was lying back 
in the carriage, tired indeed, but happy 
and delighted with my evening, that 
Albert was walking by our side on the 
rough road up to the Vomero, pushing 
the carriage wheels up the steep places, 
and hiding himself when our servant 
got down from the box, and all for the 
sake of catching one more glimpse of my 
white gown in our courtyard, where he 
ensconced himself to see us get out of the 
carriage, very much afraid all the time 
of being himself seen. It hurt his chest 
very much. He acknowledged it to 
Pauline, who told me afterwards.” 


Along with these details of a gay 
life are pious and devotional inci- 
dents mixing with them. When- 
ever he finds himself near her, in 
church, theatre, or ball-room, Albert 
is praying and offering vows for 
her conversion, The tone of this 
book upon amusements generally is 
likely to recommend it to young 
people accustomed to the sterner 
attitude toward the public diver- 
sions of society held in Protestant 
religious biography. They will be 
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quick to observe that the differ- 
ence between those who join im 
them as a matter of course, and 
those who avoid them by a dis- 
tinct profession which renders them 
impossible, has nothing to do with 
ultimate bliss, Even an exces- 
sive indulgence in them alarms 
the imagination only through Pur- 
gatory. As Eugenie puts it in her 
naive way, “To die is a reward, for 
to die is to go to heaven; but if I 
do what is wrong, I shall have to 
wait a long time before I get there.” 
Alexandrine looks back upon her 
gaieties with no compuncetions, and, 
while renouncing them for the fu- 
ture, finds consolation to her be- 
reaved heart in living them over 
again in the past. “Avec quelle 
delicieuse et calme bonheur,” she 
writes on one occasion, “j’allais 
m’occuper de ma toilette,” This 
toilette has almost a religion in it. 
From the heights of subsequent re- 
ligious fervour she looks back on it 
with complacency, for Albert loved 
to see her elegantly dressed, even 
when he was dying; and the ex- 
tremest exaltations ofher conversion 
are impersonated by a symbolical 

ace of attire which affected every 

holder. This use of the toilette 
as a moral engine—which it some- 
times seems—must account for the 
length of time .she habitually be- 
stowed on it; a characteristic not to 
be overcome by the reduction of her 
dress to the simplest necessaries. 
We see that every costume was a 
study, and so successful in its results 
that each appearance in public was 
an event making an indelible im- 
pression upon the observer. There 
are persons who, by the perfection 
of their art, redeem dress from the 
charge of frivolity, and she was 
one. Once renouncing it as an art 
she cared for it no more. It was 
easier for her to give it up alto- 
gether, and be pitied by strangers 
as a needy oe distressed gentle- 
woman, than to subside into respec- 
table mediocrity. 

Albert was twenty when she first 
knew him. She was two or three 


ears older: He had lately roused 
sad If from the dissipating influ- 
ences of Neapolitan life — more 
perilous, his sister says, to a young 
man than his sisters found it—hav- 
ing recently formed an ardent 
friendship. with the Comte de 
Montalembert, then little older 
than himself, but already plunged 
into the religious interests 
which have been the inspiration of 
his life; and which had lately 
brought him to Rome with Lamen- 
nais and Lacordaire on the affair of 
‘L’Avenir,’ then under Papal judg- 
ment. A delicate constitution, the 
vehement passion with which Alex- 
andrine inspired him, and possibly 
his family politics, withheld Albert 
from taking part in this movement; 
and confirmed ill health condemned 
him for bis few remaining years to 
the life of an invalid, Nothing 
can be more amiable than the pic- 
ture drawn of him by his young 
widow and his sister; but he is 
too impulsive for an English taste, 
and is possessed with a facility of 
expression in religion which we 
more admire as a singular trait 
than desire to see general. In fact, 
a religious young Frenchman of the 
approved type isa trial to English 
faith, As we read trait after trait 
intended to raise our admiration to 
enthusiasm, the doubt grows if we 
could really have stood him at all. 
He pushes everything beyond our 
power to follow ; his emotions abash 
and confound us. If he believes 
anything, he believes with an avid- 
ity and contempt of the laws of 
evidence which alienates us; if he 
prays at all, he is fantastic in pray- 
ing. Thus everything with Albert 
turns into prayer, and we find him 
formally praying that he may love 
Alexandrine as much as it is possi- 
sible to love, whatever the issue. 
His widow allows herself to record 
one soli fault, the history © 
which and’ the mode of telling is 
characteristic of them both. Alex- 
andrine, w pen was never idle, 
first practised it im analysing her 
own feelings. She had a little 
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green book full of thoughts and ex- 
periences written before knowing 
Albert, ‘ani “containing allusions 
to a previous passing attachment. 
This book she thought it a ‘sort’ of 
duty to show her lover; trembling, 
she. admits, for the effect it might 
have on his regard. Of course he 
is more in love than ever. ‘He can- 
not ‘sleep “from mingled’ love ‘and 
jealousy ofthe rival he has super- 
seded.. This way of taking the 

een book induces her to show 

im the more recent blue one 
with just a few pages at the end 
folded over, and forbidden because 
to them is confided her feelings for 
Albert himself. He may read up 
to a certain point, but must not 
break the seal which holds the rest. 
Again asleepless night. Like the 
little boy with the sugar-plum, he 
fingers and tampers with the temp- 
tation. -He has 4 letter on hand to 
“ Montal,” to whom he confides the 
struggle. “The passage that con- 
cerns me is at the end; I have 
only to read it. She has confidence 
in me I shall not betray her.” She 
herself tells the sequel :— 

“| was singing at the piano when 
Albert, standing opposite me, asked me 
what I should think if he had read in 
the blue book what I had’sealed up with 
the greatest care. I was frightened, but 
I replied that I was very sure that he 
was incapable of doing so. ‘Butif I 
had?’ “ it is impossible; I should never 
believe it.’ ‘I have done it.’ ‘No.’ 
My anxiety went on increasing; never- 
theless | absolutely refused to believe 
him. ‘Shall I repeat a sentence to eon- 
vince you?’ he asked. ‘ You could not 
do it; you would invent it.” ‘“‘Jé crois 
qie j'aime Aibert!”’ he then said to 
mé, looking fixedly at me. My eyes, 
which were lifted towards ‘him, fell, but 
not without such a change of expression 
as-saddened him for the whole evening. 
Certainly at that’ moment I did not feel 
as. if I loved him, but that feeling re- 
turned yery soon when I saw how un- 
happy he was.” 

M. de. Montalembert, to whom 
confession is made of this treachery, 
will not see, any harm init. In- 
volved as he is tooth and nail in 
the great ‘L’Avenir’ question, he 
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sums up the’ matter: —“ Peopig 
don’t put a fold of paper between 
a man and his happiness “when they 
wish to keep him in’ doubt” of ‘it; 
Yet we think an English lover’‘ag 
saintly as Albert would not have 
failed here. But our interest’ and 
admiration of him are seldom com: 
patible with perfect sympathy, 
perhaps mainly because we ‘¢an 
never consider him disconnected 
from his state of health. Wherever 
health and temperament are \ 

conspicuous agents, wherever we are 
driven to consider the bodily con- 
dition as the operating cause of the 
mind’s working, sympathy changes 
into pity or’ curiosity. There are 
times when we half wonder how 
Alexandrine could sacrifice the pro- 
spect of a brilliant future for 80 
fidgety and fantastic a lover, sub- 
ject to transport, which she called 
extravagant, which occasionally col- 
lapsed into prostration and deadness, 
He is altogether a study rare in 
books. We see closer and judge by 
minuter, more intimate traits than 
even biography commonly deals in, 
We live with this pair of lovers and 
find them amusing to observe; but 
just now and then perhaps feel as if 
our prying was a little impertinent, 
though out of Eden never was & 
more innocent passion, and better 
fitted to stand the ordeal. In 
fact, time only strengthened Albert's 
affection; but his constancy ‘was 
never really put to the test, for ten 
days after his marriage symptoms 
of the malady showed themselves 
which ended in his death. So 
early did the first alarm awake, 
which once for all broke in on the 
full sense of security. She saw 
Albert hastily put his handkerchief 
to his lips, and withdraw it tinged 
with blood! But few as they were, 
they were days of such happiness 
that the author claims for Alex- 
andrine a large share of even world- 
ly felicity. “Ten days ‘without 
trouble, without uneasiness, with- 
out a cloud—ten da\s of full and 
entire possession of the greatest 
happiness she could imagine upon 
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earth—this was granted to a whole 
life—happy even thus; and privi- 
leged; for are there many who ob- 
tain here below, even fora single 
instant, the perfect realisation of 
all their hopes—the complete satis- 
faction of all their desires?” It is 
this tone, we repeat, this appre- 
ciation of even a short-lived happi- 
ness aS something real and precious, 
which makes this narrative pleasant 
reading, in spite of the nature of 
the subject, and the long record of 
deaths which are its theme. The 
people in it, one and all, had capa- 
cities for enjoyment keener than are 
granted to long-lived hardy folks 
who have to do the common work, 
the long day’s labour of the world. 

But though confidence was shak- 
en—the young people from hence- 
forth pursuing health from place to 

lace and in vain—they were still 
happy, brightly and consciously ; 
so happy, she somewhere says, that 
when they were alone i would 
dance together in mere lightness 
of heart. At one time “Montal” 
is on a visit to them. Albert will 
go to a ball to see how lovely his 
“little Alex” looks in her blue 

wn and her diamonds. She 
ears for him, but on his “I will 
go,” owns it not a disagreeable 
command to make herself as smart 
as possible, adding, “I was _cer- 
tainly two hours about it,” They 
compel Montal to go with them, 
who required a great deal of press- 
ing, and had nothing to wear. Al- 
bert lent clothes, and a barber and 
shoemaker hastily summoned did 
the rest. 

She was happy, too, while there 
was hope for him, in the devotion 
to the duties of her new sphere, 
which, her husband’s health and 
small income entailed upon her; 
those unfamiliar homely duties, 
which may possibly have caused M. 
de Ja. Ferronnays’s paternal tears. 
This sweet acquiescence, the .do- 
cility with which she accepted every 
new call on her energies, are among 
the points which constitute her the 
model woman of her own day. It 


never oceurred to her to havea 
line of her own or ‘an‘in 

here: she was Albert's “wife: 

hus she writes to her “dear little 
sisters-in-law :’— 

“T am becoming matter-of-fact, com- 

monplace, unrefined, a regular house- 
wife, a cook, anything you please to 
gine, and it is terrible to. think 
suits me,... Not that 1 am_ pleased 
myself; the way in which J purse Al- 
bert that. you praise me for. has no 
whatever. ... ; Putbus [a famil 
will tell you I have a natural taste for 
little details of a sick-room, that I shall 
miss that sort ofthing when he gets well, 
that there is nothing that amuses me 
more than to’ measure, arrange, 
. . . No, I have no merit, but perhaps I 
ain blessed with a happy disposition, for 
when I have it:to do, | like attending:to 
household matters, and when it is: other- 
wise [ like just as well having nothing 
whatever to do with them. . I like tra- 
velling,.and I like. staying in the same 
place, I am 8 both of excitement 
and repose; I like to be idle and to be 
busy, to nurse the sick, finding all sorts 
of little pleasures in the occupation, and 
when my sick people get well I think it 
pleasanter still.” 

This less exalted strain, this sim- 
ple accepting each call upon’ the 
energies as it comes—this ‘doeil- 
ity— , 
ef Com’ animal gentil che non fa seusa, 

Ma fa sua voglia della voglia altrui,”’ 
presents Alexandrine to us ‘in the 
distinguishing charm of her charac- 
ter, her self-torgetfulness under the 
claims of natural “affection. “One 
ought,” writes her husband, “to 
be, as I am, the. object of her soli- 
citude to understand the sweetness 
and tenderness of her incessant self- 
devotion.” Her. simple acceptance 
of every pleasure or alleviation’ as 
it came in the eA we of her 
trial—receiving it, valuing it, enjoy- 
ing it, through the affections alone, 
and as testimonies of love—shows 
the real uses to which even the splen- 
dours of this world may be ied. 


‘Thus arriving with her invalid’ a 


her mother’s palace at Korsen, alter 
a sea-voyage that seemed to do him 

‘she reports hersel! to his fam- 
ily; “anxious to tell “them of her 
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mother’s. tender preparations for 
her, “Here weare, thank God,where 
all surpasses our expectation, Such 
smiling, elegant comfort! Fancy, 
my sisters, my own room, all rose- 
colour; bed-eurtains all in rose- 
coloured silk; the charming screen 
which surrounds. the bed of the 
same silk, and the furniture rose- 
coloured velvet. Here in our draw- 
ing-room two beautiful statues of 
white marble; the room hung with 
red silk—a lovely view from the 
Beds of flowers surround 
... I hope that you, 
too, are happy. God graciously 
orders everything for the happiness 
of all.” But the rose-colour soon 
loses its tint. For a fortnight Al- 
bert seemed well; then came a vio- 
lent return of bleeding from the 
lungs; ushered in, as so many “—_ 
are in this book, by an omen. e 


windows. 
the castle, 


suppose if people look for portents 
they find ets ; and one Tend all 
of the good people in this book are 
curiously superstitious. Or portents 
may be, like the Banshee, one of 


the unenviable distinctions of high 
birth, Writing one evening in her 
own. room, an owl perches on 
Alexandrine’s bed, and sets up its 
doleful note to her great terror. 
Upon this followed some days of 
deep anxiety, while her husband 
lay in extreme danger. One of 
these days she writes, “I rose 
very early, and, leaving him, re- 
turned to my own room in a state 
of silent anguish upon the future 
that awaited me, and which I 
dare not face. I looked around 
me, and my pretty room was 
rosy no longer. I stood at 
the window, and the dawn no 
longer smiled. Suddenly the idea 
came into my mind to open the 
Gospels, and to consult, my fate 
there. I opened my New Testa- 
ment, and there I read, ‘Honour 
widows that are widows indeed,’ 
I thought I saw a spectre, and utter- 
eda cry. Never, even in thought, 
had I imagined this horrible word 
‘widow.’” She rallies, however; 
and this fear gives, place to an- 
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other, and one very natural for, 
beauty under her cireumstanees. 

“QO Pauline, I am a little comforted 
anny See an anxious life I 
and how many terrors I go through! 
Even when of ee for the best, and 
think of the time when Albert. will 
reach the blessed age of thirty—oh, I 
look forward to it with such intense 
impatience, as they do not allow me to 
hope for his complete cure till then—I 
cannot help remembering that in that 
case he will be strong, handsome, and 
charming,—full of life and spirits,—and 
that I shall have grown old, aged by 
care more than by years, and my health 
destroyed by incessant anxiety. Even 
that is the very best I can look forward 
to. Would to God we had reached the 
moment when my only sorrow would be 
that I was not young and pretty enough 
for him!” 

They leave Korsen, being ordered 
to Venice. - His brother Fernand 
joins them. He has relapse upon re- 
apse. The following description of 
overwrought and constantly-repress- 
ed anxiety is surely wonderfuily pa 
thetic. She writes to her Pauline 
(Mrs, Craven) :— 

“But, dearest, I too want pity. I 
want comfort, and to be folded in the 
arms of some one I love, and weep and 
sob there without restraint. My too 
full breast needs the relief of tears to 
calm the agitation which I am perpetu- 
ally concealing. Fernand and Putbus 
are both kind, but they are not enough 
for me now. I want to feel my mother’s 
arms about my neck, and yours, beloved 
sister, I am sitting writing to you, 
lonely and sad, in my Albert’s room. 
He is asleep. I should like to have 
somebody watching with me. You will 
understand this. Fernand is writing in 
the drawing-room, a good way off. It 
would be a comfort to me to have him 
here, But he is not quite as noiseless 
as Iam; and for our dear patient it is 
better that eve should be per- 
fectly quiet. Oh, I hate being alone! 
During this terrible month, when Fer- 
nand and I have been together nursing 
our beloved one, we sometimes have 
laughed. It was, to be sure, only a 
transient gleam of merriment, but my 
poor weak soul requires sympathy and 
companionship.” , 

And again, when she thinks bim 
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dying, and she is still alone, the 

is her resource. Most graphic 
delineations of deep emotion with 
which we are acquainted, are_paint- 
ed by an effort of the imagina- 
tion: one mind, by the force of 
intellectual sympathy, guesses at 
the suffering another feels; and 
while it pities the sorrows of hu- 
manity, rejoices in the gift of re- 
producing them, It is not often 
that sorrow and suffering can col- 
lect. themselves so far as to find 
the poet’s relief in pathetic words, 
and anguish depict itself. 

“JT am here alone in his room, he 
sleeping and I watching him, knowing 
that. he is dying, but without father, 
mother, sisters, and brothers, in whose 
arms I could for a while give way. 
to this dreadful anguish, I who, all 
through my life, have felt such intense 
need of sympathy. I must write to 
relieve this intolerable burden. 

“This, then, is the end of our love. 
Ten days of happiness out of less than 
two years of married life,—and this for 
us, who love one another as much as 
it is possible to love. Ten days—for it 
was no longer that I was entirely free 
from anxiety about his health. And yet 
my only rest will be in knowing that 
nothing on earth will ever comfort me. 
I should detest myself if I could set my 
foot again on any worldly scene, or take 
the least interest in worldly things. 
But still I crave to see those I love. 
For one moment I thought I might ‘be 
a nun. Rut I felt again that I should 
not have courage for it, and that the 
desire to see my mother and all of you, 
and my brothers, would disturb me,— 
and if I could I should seek to be calm 
and at peace with God. I must there- 
fore lead a lonely life, but with some 
one I love—and who will love me; as 
much as my mother? Perhaps I may 
go to her; but in that case, or in any 
case, I must profess Albert’s faith. I 
will not and cannot believe anything he 
does not believe.” 

In this solitude the dying hus- 
band also had his thoughts. He 
calls her to him, and says some- 
thing of her marrying again; and 
upon her’ assutances, with bitter 
tears, that she could never do 80, 
said, in a gentle melancholy wa 
“Oh, you are too young—you wi 
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marry again,” but added, “If I 
die, be “a> chwoman—do not 
forsake my people—do not go: back 
to your mother.” The solitude she 
suffered under was not a lasting 
trial. His family gathered round 
him at Venice, and henceforth she 
is comparatively cheerful. A new 
and absorbing interest links itself to 
her love. Albert rallies so far as to 
travel to Paris, where Hahnemann 
the homeeopathist is called in—wun 
brave bon petit vieillard, so much 
touched by Alexandrine, that .on 
leaving he takes her hand, saying, 
“Tn all the sixty years of my prac- 
tice; I have never seen & woman 
love her husband as you do.” ‘Thus, 
in each stage and situation, Alex- 
andrine is a representative woman. 
She not only had the feelings 
which many another woman has, 
but she represented them in the 
most impressive and ideal manner; 
and she did this. through the su- 
premacy of the affections. . Highly 
gifted as she was, she scarcely 
retends that her ‘“ conversion” 
is due to the influence of reason. 
She must be a Catholic, because 
Albert is one, though no doubt the 
genius of his religion was much 
more in accordance with her ardent 
temperament than the cold Luther- 
anism in which she had been trained, 
not rigidly, however, for she had 
constantly associated with Romam 
Catholics. 

Her views on the subject of con- 
version betray a curious confusion 
of ideas. It is simply a family 
affair, Ties of blood and of the 
affections are so strong as to pre- 
vent her being able to realise even 
in a faint degree what eternity im- 

lies. She is- bownd to those she 
oves in a sense which, if we: fal- 
lible mortals were taken at our 
word, would be an awful one in- 
deed. She never, as far as we see,. 
felt. any real rep to Roman 
Catholic doctrine. This: was not 
@ question with her; it was the 
human companionship, the people 
along with whom she was to 

lieve; which was everything. She 
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was ashamed, with the old pagan 
to join a faith which condemned 
her forefathers. It was a potent 
argument with her that if her father 
was a Protestant she had Catholic 
ancestors. Her mother was . the 
standing difficulty; and this is no 
wonder, for her mother had said 
some startling and not reasonable 
things against any change. of reli- 
gion, considering that she had 
sanctioned her daughter's mar- 
riage, the articles of which condi- 
tioned for all the children being 
brought up in the father’s faith. 
But the husband carries it over the 
mother at last; under the idea that 
heaven would not be heaven to her 
if she might not be with him there. 
So, before writing to her mother to 
inform her of the final act, she 
kneels and asks her Catholic ances- 
tors to help her, using as her one 
argument, “‘I have an irresistible 
desire to belong to the same Church 
as my poor Albert, and you would 
never, dearest mother, 1 am sure, 
refuse to make a dying husband ex- 
ceedingly happy by receiving com- 
munion for the first and last time 
together!” Whatever the intrin- 
sic force of this argument—as we 
find her exclaiming of her mother, 
“what tenderness of heart she 
possesses; what a sweet, open, un- 
affected character”—probably these 
domestic grounds would more re- 
-concile the Countess Lapoukhyn 
to the change she seems always 
to have bewailed than the acutest 
appeal to faith or reason. The 
bitterness of death was past for 
both Albert and his’ wife when he 
was again surrounded by his loving 
and enthusiastic: family. The pic- 
turesqueness of conversion under 
such circumstances, and al] the ne- 
-cessary business, so to call it, attend- 
ant on it, diffuses an air of life and 
lightness over the rest of the narra- 
itive, Alexandrine makes: her pro- 
fession. She is .so oecupied and 
inevitably excited, and entranced 
by the new rush of ‘feeling and 
attendant action, that’ it costs the 
poor invalid # momentary pang. 
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He misses her absorbed attention 
upon himself; there is an instants 
peevishness atoned for by the con- 
fession, full of ecompunction; “that 
he had been jealous of God.” 

At length the crowning moment 
arrives, which Eugenie prepares for, 
and describes in a state of ecstatic 
exaltation. One is struck by the 
immense latitude given to femi- 
nine sentiment in the whole scene, 
Alexandrine dresses herself in 
white, a broad blue ribbon across 
the breast (the Virgin’s colours), 
and makes her abjuration © and 
profession of faith; receiving so 
warm a welcome into the Church 
of her adoption when all was 
over, that she feared seemin 
too gay and joyous the rest 9 
the day. She shows her confes- 
sion, embracing her whole life, to 
Albert, and they consult over it, in 
a@ manner scarcely recognised «at 
Exeter Hall. Of this confession, 
received by the Abbé’ Gerbet, Bu- 
genie even makes.a joke; for, owing 
to Alexandrine’s tenacious memory 
and scrupulous exactitude, it’ was 
so long, that Eugenie, who accom- 
panied her to church, fell asleep, 
which made them both laugh, “for 
we do laugh sometimes malgré 
tout.” Alexandrine’s journal at this 
time contains more than one de 
fence of enthusiasm. And in, fact 
she moves in a charmed air, only 
now and then recalled to earth- 
born sorrow; as: where once her 
husband suddenly throws his arms 
round her neck, crying, “I am 
dying ; and we might ‘have been’s0 
happy !” 

But soon follows that Commun- 
ion which was to be the first. to 
one and the last to the other recipi- 
ent; and here Eugenie exercises her 
taste in a manner so.entirely na- 
tional as to delight and exalt, all 
hearts. The temporary altar {was 
covered with blue silk and. flowers, 
the. silk being one of the dresses,in 
Alexandrine’s trousseau. which had 
never been. used., This . applica- 
tion of bridal finery charmed all; 
and even so struck the faney of the 
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good Abbé Gerbet—though a hatd- 
headed man in controversy— that, 
in a dialogue between Plato and 
Fenelon, composed by him upon the 
circumstances of this deathbed, and 
beginning, “O vous qui avez écrit 
le Phedon,” this altar is especially 
pointed out to the philosopher, 
“with its hangings, which had ap- 
peared at another féte, and been 
borne at another ceremonial, and 
then put aside, to reappear now and 
tell us that the joys of this world are 
light and fragile, and our hopes a 
texture which rends at a touch.” 
Nor is Alexandrine’s toilette over- 
looked in this picture: “Ces véte- 
ments blancs qui allaient se chan- 
ger en la robe noire de veuve.” 
After all, the impression these 
trifles made on the beholder show 
the sort of halo of personal grace 
that distinguished Alexandrine, 
and without which she would not 
have been what she was in any 
particular—would not have attain- 
ed to the courage and _ self-confi- 
dence necessary for this singularly 
full piece of self-portraiture. Her 
history of Albert’s dying hours 
is as striking as anything in the 
book, bringing out the whole La 
Ferronnays family in their two 
characteristic excellencies of ardent 
faith and intense affection, all ex- 
pressed with a graceful facility 
which is another generic feature. 
But Alexandrine’s imagination is 
still predominant: passionate grief 
only stimulates in her case, where 
in others it silences or deadens, 
There is no stupor through it all; 
she writes, and writes beautifully. 
She writes of death as an artist or 
a poet might do, with a selection 
of incidents guided by the purest 
taste :— 

“Pauline, Pauline! I could have 
written to you the 29th June (the day 
of his death), but IT was busy in other 
ways, but I eould have written, for God 
has given me more strength than I could 
have believed. Did I not-see Albert’s 
eyes close in death? Did I not feel his 
hand grow cold in mine? Eugenie will 
have told you that I obtained the favour 
I had so often asked of God, that he 
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died resting in my arms, his hand in 
mins, and that I did not give way the 
least while there, watching his last sigh. 
And when Isaw that he was’ near his end 
I asked the sister if he will still suffer, 
and she answered, never again! ‘Then 
I let him go without regret, at least so 
it seemed to me, only I very gently 
kissed his dear eyes which were sight- 
less, and perhaps without feeling, and I 
breathed in his ear his own beloved name 
“Albert,” the tenderest thing I could 
think of then, for that included every- 
thing. Idid it that through the clouds 
which gather about the dark valley lead- 
ing to Eternal Light he might still 
hear my voice, which, like my poor self 
now parted from him, must linger on 
the shores of life; and which perchance 
he heard like some echo dying away in 
the distance, as it may be he saw me 
like one, little by little, vanishing in the 
gloom.” 

Any one who has read Dr, 
Newman's ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ 
must be struck by the coincidence 
of expression between the disem- 
bodied spirit of that poem -who 
describes earth’s sounds growing 
fainter as he recedes from , earth, 
and this young widow’s Yearning 
effort to follow her lost one beyon 
the interposing veil :— 

“Some one softly safd, 
He's gone, and then a aigh went. round 
the room, 
And then I surely heard a emp d voice 
Cry ‘subvenite,’ and A~ ne nelt in prayer. 


I seem to hear him 8 ut thin and low, 
And fainter and more faint the accents 


As at an veatriiaehiial interval : 
Ah! whence is this? What is this seve 
rance ?” 

The habit of self-analysis never 
leaves her. Her pages are a study 
of the complex nature of all emo- 
tions under which the mind retains 
its full powers :— 

“Albert has taken away my heart 
with him, and sometimes 1 am barbar- 
ously indifferent about other people, and 
even sometimes. about my own sorrow, 
for I eat, sleep, go out, listen to music 
witk a painful sort of pleasure, which 
breaks my heart. I like to listen. to 
what he liked, and then music more than 
anything else makes me believe in 
heaven and a future happiness. 

“ Ah! poor wretched me, we might 
have been so happy! his health during 
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the last five months spoilt our joy, and 
yet, it was better than nothing; that, 
breath of life, that possibility of hearing 
his voice, I, did not think I should 
ever come and feel this,—I who. used to 
say, ‘It is better for him to die than to 
live and suffer for months in this way,’ 
and who imagined I really felt so. And 
now I can scarcely bring myself to feel, 
‘He is happy now, and it is well that it 
should be over,’ My earthly nature, 
always so strong within me, cannot con- 
ceive that the joys of heaven are better 
than the joys of earth. It seems to me 
that notheng can go beyond what I have 
known.” 


One more extract showing Fancy 
“gmiling at Grief,” written when 
the first excitement was over and 
the void become intolerable. What 
a Dare! picture she conjures up, 
and how charmingly does — that 
instinctive care for appearances 
which nature implanted assert it- 
self still !— 


“No wonder St. Elizabeth said she 
should be glad to go and beg with her 
husband. if I were allowed to see Al- 
bert alive before me, with what joy 
would I put on rags and walk barefoot 
by his side! It would not signify to 
me whether the pebbles wounded my 
feet or his either,‘so long as we could 
talk together, and I could enjoy his 
charming gaiety: the delightful ten- 
derness with which he would say to me, 
‘Poor Alex, you wept for me as dead, 
and here I: am! now we shall never be 
parted as long as we live. Let us go on 
bravely. Are not all the privations of 
poverty better than parting?’ I could 
have been so happy in that kind of life. 
Nature would have delighted us more 
than the most splendid palaces; and 
fresh water is to be found everywhere, 
so that poverty could not have prevented 
me from appearing cleanly bright in my 
husband’s eyes. We loved nature so 
intensely, we have so enjoyed being 
together under the clear sky amongst 
the flowers, and in the woods among 
rivers, lakes, and mountains, He was 
gentle and gay at once; both grave and 
merry, tender and enthusiastic, kiud and 
thoughtful, high-minded and humble, 
modest and pious; yes, he was all and 
more than all T have said.” 


That this graceful picture of con- 
_jugal love was real, and the experi- 
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ence an actual one, must be our 


excuse for dwelling upon it. It 
belongs only to certain rare natures 
at once to suffer acutely, and to be 
the historian of their own sufferings, 
In this case; as in that of another 
widow, Lady Rachel Russell, whose 
grief is immortal, the exercise proved 
health-giving. But, indeed, the 
impulse of expression by eloquent 
words implies a spring of life still 
vigorous—a spirit uncrushed—that 
rallies from the blow even in the 
act of portraying what that blow 
has been. Alexandrine’s genius 
needed to be inspired by the affee- 
tions. QOnee closing her record—a 
miracle, we are given to understand, 
of memory and detail, from whieh 
Mrs. Craven’s account is but a se- 
lection—she turned to other ob- 
jects and interests, and wrote no 
more. Never would she lay aside 
her-mourning, which, true to her ex- 
pressive nature, looked deeper on her 
than on anybody else; just as her 
tears, “those large tears,” as Albert 
tenderly said, fell in heavier drops, ' 
Her mother in vain tried to insinv- 
ate some modification, and even in 
due time hinted the word “ grey.” 
To Alexandrine this concession 
would have been a return to the 
world. Yet she regained her cheer- 
fulness, and learnt, as she expressed 
it, to mourn her Albert gaily. 
But, as we have said, she could 
not live without strong interests. 
It was not in her nature to settle 
down. She must be doing—she 
must be distinguished—to satisfy- 
her sense of her destiny. For 
some time she remained with the 
La Ferronnays in their gloomy 
country-house at Boury in Nor- 
mandy, living with her sisters-in- 
law such a life of good works and 
devotion as may be seen, we are 
happy to know, in its general fea- 
tures, in many a country life in 
England. The Abbé Gerbet was 
her counsellor, and spent a great 
deal of his time at Boury, almost to 
the disgust of M. de Montalembert, 
who thought his duties lay in con- 
troversy. But at least he was use- 
ful where he ‘was, in inspiring a 
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calm and sensible tone of piety, and 
moderating the family raptures of 
mutual admiration. Thus an act 
of generosity on Alexandrine’s part 
towards a dying priest, which re- 
lieved his conscience of a debt of 
300 francs, had excited Eugenie to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm which 
exhaled in her letter of reply. 
Curiously enough, it is the incident 
critics choose for extract, though 
we share in the Abbé’s. soberer 
view. To this letter Alexandrine 
answers, abashed :— 

“‘ Dear Sister,—I only write one word 
in reply to what the Abbé ealls your 
bull of canonisation, to which he lis- 
tened with the most profound astonish- 
ment. Neither he norIare yet out of 
it. I assure you that as he read he 
uttered exclamations which would have 
greatly diminished for me the danger 
of your apotheosis if I had taken it 
seriously. He kept saying, Oh, but this 
is inconceivable; what idea has she got 
hold of! Oh, this is fabulous. We 
both laughed heartily. Je parie that 
you don't remember how exaggerated 
your praise was. It was a chef deuvre 
d'impressionnabilaté.” 

The next great shock and change 
to this still happy family came 
through the death of the father, M. 
de la Ferronnays, which occurred 
suddenly at Rome. An _ incident 
coincident with this event, and 
connected with it, according to re- 
ceived opinion, in a remarkable 
manner, had a signal effect upon 
Alexandrine’s future course of ac- 
tion:—the miraculous conversion 
of the young Jew Alphonse Ratis- 
bonne, son of a rich banker at 
Strasburg. As the Church of 
Rome rewarded the La Ferron- 
nays family, distinguished for its 
faith, with all its honours, as the 
great. names still most prominent 
among its laity, priesthood, and 
hierarchy gather round them at 
every crisis, there seems a suit- 
ability in no less than a miracle 
attending the ob-equies of its 
head—a miracle which in all good 
faith was and is still received as such 
by those who assert it. This mir- 
acle is not told in all its details by 
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Mrs, Craven, A sense of modesty 
perhaps withheld her, as fearing to 
dwell too elaborately on so os 
and pre-eminent a distinction. Some 
details too, it might occur to her, 
were as well left in obscurity, con- 
sidering the quality of readers sure 
to be interested in her book. For 
whutever reason, the history of his 
conversion, given by M. Ratis- 
bonne himself in a little tract 
which we happened to possess, tells 
some circumstances not given here, 
or given with fuller details, very 
necessary to a real apprehension 
of the matter. Every religious re- 
vival has its sudden conversions. 
In spite of appearances, M. Ratis- 
bonne’s does not, we think, really 
differ from these. We do not pre- 
tend to account in any case for an 
instantaneous change of convictions 
such as we believe in a certain sense 
to have occurred to M. Ratisbonne, 
nor do we doubt his own belief that 
it was miraculous; but what he 
tells us himself, together with the 
fact that no sign or appearances 
testified to others of what was 
passing in his own mind, reduces 
it to the ordinary class of marvels 
connected with the workings of 
that mystery—the soul within. us, 

In the ‘Réct’ we are succinetly 
told that the conversion was the 
result of M. de la Ferronnays’s 
prayers, who the evening before 
his death had dined at the Princess 
Borghése; and there conversed with 
M. de Bussiéres and the Abbé 
Dupanioup with much devotion 
upon the blessed Virgin. M. de 
Bussiéres spoke to him of a young 
Jew (brother to the Abbé tis- 
bonne, already a Christian), whose 
conversion he greatly desired, but 
who was an ardent enemy of Jesus 
Christ. His account greatly inter- 
ested M. de la Ferronnays. This 
took place on Sunday. On Monday 
M. de la Ferronnays died suddenly. 

The -second day from this event 
M. Ratisbonne loupesed to be 
walking in the church where pre- 
parations for M. de la Ferronnays’s 
obsequies were being made, and 
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was convertedin a moment, Stand- 
ing near a chapel dedicated to the 
guardian angel, a luminous appari- 
tion of the blessed Virgin appeared 
to him, and made a sign to him to 
approach this chapel. An irresist- 
ible force led him there, he fell on 
his knees, and instantly became a 
Christian. His first words were, 
as M. de la Ferronnays’s body was 
carried into the chureb, “ Il faut que 
ce Monsieur ait beaucoup prié pour 
moi.” This account was written 
at once by the Abbé Gerbet to Mrs. 
Craven; andhe proposes in the same 
letter to collect every circumstance, 
with all the proofs, into one com- 

lete narrative. This intention, 

owever, he did not fulfil. Con- 
sidering that he declared himself in 
thé beginning of the letter slow to 
believe in miraculous events, this 
withdrawal from a deliberate de- 
sign is to us significant. The task 
was undertaken by M. de Bussicres, 
a recent convert from Protestantism 
to Catholicism,* and therefore, as 
our experience shows us, not un- 
likely to be more easily satisfied 
than the good father. What M. de 
Ratisbonne tells himself are the 
events previous to the miracle. He 
describes himself as indifferent to 
his own religion, but bitter against 
Christianity. His brother was odi- 
ous to him on this account, though 
received by the rest of the family. 
Especially did the gravity of his 
language and his priest habit dis- 
gust him. At length, on this brother 
wishing to baptise the dying child 
of a friend, he was so enraged as to 
write, breaking finally with him. 
We mention all this as it is highly 
improbable that on these occasions 
some of the doctrines and facts of 
Christianity, of which subsequently 
he supposed himself wholly igno- 
rant, should not have transpired. 
His travels subsequently brought 
him to Rome, where he renewed 
his, acquaintance with M. Theo- 
dore de Bussiéres, then living at 
his father’s house, Here the 
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whole family, whom he regarded 
as dévots, seem to have n 
themselves into the cause .of. his 
conversion. He describes himself 
as to the last degree insulting and 
contemptuous; but. M. de Bussiéres 
carried his point, which was this, 
that the young Jew should consent 
to wear a medal of the blessed Vir- 
gin, on which was engraved her 
impress, and that he should say 
every day the Memorare. M. de 
Bussiéres owned to attaching a 
great value to this medal, and - 
great efficacy to the accompanying 
prayer, even when said by profane, 
jesting, unbelieving lips. Nor was 
this confidence singular; for boast- 
ing to M. de la Ferronnays, at 
that meeting recorded the day be- 
fore his death, of having succeeded 
in making young Ralisbonne pro- 
mise to say the Memorare, he re- 
plied to M. de Bussiéres, “ Ayez 
confiance, s'il dit le Memorare vous 
le tenez, lui et bien @’autres en- 
core.” And this, be it observed, 
wholly independent of the spirit 
in which it was said. The scene 
which filled these good Christians 
with hope is described by M. Ratis- 
bonne, The medal having been 
passed round his neck and resting 
on his breast, with a shout of 
laughter he exclaimed, “Ha! ha! 
me voici Catholique Apostolique 
Romain!” “ Now,” continued M, 
de Bussiéres, ‘“ you must complete 
the experiment. You must recite 
every morning and evening the Me- 
morare, a very short and efficacious 
prayer addressed by St. Bernard to 
the Virgin Mary.” To this Ratis- 
bonne replied, “Oh, enough of this 
folly;” for he felt his anti-Chris- 
tian animosity revive in him, and 
wished he had a Jewish prayer to 
give his host that they might be 
quits. M. de Bussiéres, however 
insisted that without this prayer 
the experiment would be null. Not 
wishing to attach too much im- 
portance to trifles, Ratisbonne pro- 
mised to recite the prayer. “If it 





* See ‘La Conversion de M. Ratisbonne, Relation écrite par lui-méme,’ p. 27. 
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does me no good, it will do me no 
harm.” The prayer was brought, he 
undertaking to copy it; which he 
did, he says, mechanically. But, 
once copied, the words would run, 
in his head in, spite of himself, and 
he. found himself reciting them 
continually. Now receiving every 
word as written in good faith, with 
no other temptation than the desire 
to arrange events in their most pic- 
turesque, surprising, and therefore 
convincing light, with just those 
. connecting links which would be 
supplied half unconsciously, these 
are facts which must tell upon the 
dispassionate reader, however they 
maybe ignored or used as argu- 
ments. by the parties interested. 
It is a strong measure, a trial to 
any imagination (and M. Ratisbonne 
clearly belonged to an impressible 
family), to wear such a medal given 
with much enthusiasm by donors 
of distgnction, and with high anti- 
cipations of a result. Itis a strong 


measure, too, to repeat a prayer day 
after day, imposed with a solemn 
belief in its efficaey, which would 


necessarily impress itself on the 
manner of the imposer. Some- 
thing strange must certainly fol- 
low... Whatever attempt there 
might be to ridicule the whole 
affair, the persistent submission 
to a prescribed rite must ell. 
Were a Christian — the parallel 
must be allowed to our argument— 
to observe certain mystic heathen 
ceremonies day after day under 
similar conditions, would he come 
out of the ordeal with faith undis- 
turbed, the same man as he was 
before? We think not, And 
this from merely natural causes, 
though it may be causes not trace- 
able by us to their consequences. 
Something strange and mysterious, 
bordering on the supernatural, 
might well follow: and this because 
the workings of tlfe mind are in a 
great measure hidden from us, 
The apparition of the Virgin, it 
must be noted, in M. Ratisbonne’s 
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case was the same figure as that re- 
presented on the medal; the form of 
belief with which he was suddenl 
endued,, exactly that of the frien 
me had used their arguments upon 

im, 

We are not accounting for his 
narrative, which, it must be noted, 
is the miracle’s sole warrant; we 
only say there is nothing stranger 
in it than in a hundred other mys- 
teries of the human mind we 
are called u to believe where 
no miracle is in question. How- 
ever, it was never for a moment 
called in question by the good 
people of this story;.and some 
words of M. Ratisbonne, in his 
first enthusiasm—‘“I cannot give 
God less than all”—so wrought 
upon Alexandrine that she could 
not rest till she at least attempted 
the final sacrifice of herself to the 
cloister: her natural repugnance, 
no doubt, being regarded in this 
state of mind as a thing simply to 
be overcome. This act would never 
have been sanctioned by the Pére 
Gerbet, but on his removal to a dis- 
tance his guidance was superseded, 
as we have before said, by wn ange 
in the person of the severer Pére 
Ravignan. In fact we are rather 
amused with the good Abbé’s in- 
sight into character, and repression 
of hasty impulse. On one occasion 
Eugenie, who seemed to many 
formed for the “ religious life,”— 
with whom death and sacrifice 
were such prevailing ideas that 
her sister is a little ashamed ‘that 
she should have yielded to any 
other influences, and tries to make 
it out that self-sacrifice was still the 
motive, —receives a very eligible 
offer of marriage, and inclines ‘to 
accept it. Alexandrine, in some 
donbt whether her own amiable 
satisfaction and excitement on the 
occasion is not worldly, is reassur- 
ed and allowed to rejoice in “ce 
bonheur de notre Eugénie!” for 
“VPAbbé Gerbet croit que sa vo- 
cation est bien de se marier.” * 





* The Abbé Gerbet died two years ago Bishop of Perpignan. 
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Under the stimulus of the supposed 
miracle, and with the sanction of 
her new confessor, she entered the 
catéchuménat of the order of Filles 
de Sion, as soon as it was founded 
by the Pére Alphonse Ratisbonne ; 
but after a time, by Father Ravig- 
nan’s direction, gave up the at- 
tempt. She tried it and failed. 
Her letter to Pauline, on what was 
avowedly an escape, is pleasant to 
read, and yet painiul too, for it be- 
trays too clearly what must be the 
state of. many a novice awaking 
from her first ardours of self-immo- 
lation, but lacking the moral cour- 
age to effect her escape, or a guide 
with judgment and candour enough 
to bid her retrace her steps. Alex- 
andrine’s friend Pauline had always 
thought her unfitted for “la reclu- 
sion.” ‘To her she writes :— 
Parts, Jan. 14, 1845 

“My DEAREST PavLINE,—How I 
thank you for your dear letter. You 
have been very good to me under 
these circumstances, and we shall be 
more united than ever. At least this is 
what I feel; and your mother is so de- 
I am stiil giddy, as after a 


lightful ! 
tempest which subsides only by degrees. 
I resume with exquisite satisfaction my 


old parish occupations. I feel 
as if I was dreaming. I hope that this 
has been my best cross. . We 
always wish for the most perfect thing 
in this imperfect world, which is often a 
faulf and makes us unhappy. What 
does Augustus say of my recent follies? 
I should certainly have died there by 
inches. Now my heart and pulse beat 
naturally again. I think your kindness 
will rejoive at seeing my soul again in 
this letter. You were right, my dear 
friend—God reward you for your tender- 
ness. Pray for your poor worldling, 
who deserves the name more than you 
do.” 

But a person cannot be the same 
after such an experiment; whether 
the change is loss or gain will be 
decided according to the vjews of 
the observer. ithout, as far as 
we are told, any especial aptitude 
for intercourse with the poor, ex- 
cept “being in love with poverty,” 
Alexandrine felt herself bound af- 
ter this to devote her whole time to 
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them. Soeiety of her own rank 
was henceforth nothing to hers 
certain, we do not scruple to call 
it self-willed, idea of. sacrifice 
sesso her. It is all very well 
for her friend Pauline to com. 
mend this devotion to the poor, 
“Henceforth she gave them all 
that she could give in this world 
her thoughts, her time, her money, 
her weal h, at last her life.” But 
who demanded this sacrifice ofa 
life? who was the gainer by it? 
We feel for poor Madame de la Fer- 
ronnays, whcse pen, weary of death- 
beds, in heartbroken strains has to 
record another death, leaving ‘her 
doubly desolate ; and this is for mere 
neglect, or, a8 it seems to us, pre- 
sumptuous disdain of life. Poeti- 
cally, and by the use of sufficiently 
lofty terms, this sacrifice may be 
represented as sublime; but there is 
another view to be taken of Alexan- 
drine’s contempt for the dull* residue 
of an existence whose youth had been 
brilliant like hers—that it really 
was not worth living. She gave up 
society; she gave up the compan- 
ionship of dear friends; she gave 
up books; she gave up writing her 
own natural thoughts; she gave up 
recollections of the past. Instead 
of these we have letters of extracts 
from the works of saints or Quiet- 
ist writers; broodings of mystic 
contemplation, enforcing a dead- 
ness to the trials of life incompat- 
ible with an active part in it; im- 
possible, for example, to the religi- 
ous mother who sees her son going 
wrong, but naturally inducing 
such a change in Alexandrine as 
Mrs. Craven delights to record :—~ 


“As for any other reading except 
those books of devotion from which she 
delighted to make extracts, any other 
works purely literary, and of which she 
heard others speak, she never gave them 
a moment’s attentign; and the taste she 
once possessed for these amusements, 
these paruwres de Uintelligence, had van- 
ished like all the other adornments and 
amusements of this world, music alone 
excepted,” 


We do not so much wonder that 
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fife under these conditions * was 
easily parted with, and not worth 
the pains of reasonable ‘care and 
attention. Some trials Alexandrine 
never experienced, Those for which 
she is reverenced were of her own 
making; but she never knew ne- 
glect, or loss of friends, or loss of 
distinction: Whatever dress or 
shoes she wore—and that the one 
Jet in the cold and the other the 
wet is matter of boast as a sign of 
sanctity—her friends and arquaint- 
ance were amongst the honour- 
able of the earth; her society 
was always courted by them, and 
herself regarded as a saint and 
admired still for the refined and 
cultivated grace of manner and 
person which had been the charm 
of her youth. 

Self-sacrifice is the watchword 
of this narrative, not only in such 
austerities as close the life of its 
heroine and shortened the days 
of Lacordaire, but in the youthful 
impulse to treat life as a thing 
absolutely at the disposal. of tke 
possessor. The young people re- 
cord the offering of their lives for 
any object they have in view as 
part of their prayers. Alexandrine 
on her wedding-day prays that 
she may die if Albert ever gets 
tired of her. Albert offers his life 
for her conversion. Eugenie is 
always suggesting these arrange- 
ments. In connection with this 
habit is an assumed insight into the 
Divine counsels which quite star- 
tles the Protestant reader. They 
pronounce upon the Divine will 
and the ways of God to'man as 
though they were taught by a semi- 
inspiration ; in language which per- 
haps both sides will équally agree 
to be incompatible with familiar- 
ity with the Bible, and the habit 
of reading every part of Holy 
Scripture, inculcated by our Calen- 
dar. This may be used by Roman 
Catholics as an argument for their 
good books which are the substitute 
for the Bible, and undoubtedly stim- 
ulate to these practices. We only 
state the fact that a reverential 
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study of the Bible does not teach 
their tone to simple but honest 
readers, Nor does it l-ad to that 
familiarity with the name of God 
we note in all the persons of this 
story. We might almost think that 
they attach different ideas to the 
word Diew from ours to the awful 
name of God—Mon Dieu, mon Dieu. 
is so ufceasingly on the tips of 
their tongues and pens. The feel- 
ing towards technical sanctity en- 
courages all this. What one saint 
does is a general sanction, and the 
bolder his attitude the more im- 
plicit their reverence and trust. 
Thus the Pére Ravignan, seeing 
Alexandrine disturbed in spirit at 
hearing of her mother’s dangerous 
illness, tells her her mother will not 
die; and as she did in fact recover, 
this bold prophecy wins him further 
confidence, leading naturally to a re- 
petition of such utterances, and this 
without any real risk of losing re- 
spect by failure ; on the principle— 


“Once I guessed right, and I got credit 
by’t ; 


Thries i guessed wrong, and I kept my 
credit on.” 
And compacts and stipulations are 
proposed by the devout as little to 
our taste or. apprehension of the 
Divine nature. It is saintly to 
sacrifice some gift of God for the 
sake of an ‘end to be gained, and 
this is done in the phraseology of 
barter. This comes to a climax 
where Alexandrine is assumed to 
have offered her own life for that 
of the Pére Ravignan. Believing 
his labours essential to the good 
of the Church, she is thought to 
have proposed this exchange of 
her own life for the more import- 
ant one of the great Jesuit, and to 
have been taken at her word, not 
through an inscrutable working of 
Providence, but through the in- 
strumentality of her own impru- 
dence and neglect of health. hen 
the Apostle bids us give our lives 
for the brethren where occasion 
calls for this sacrifice, the act is 
surely not achieved through an as- 
sumption of spiritual insight pry- 
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ing into. God’s secret. counsels; it 
is an open exchange, of man with 
and for man, of which our. intelli- 
gence and senses are cognisant. 
These remarks are made in the 
endeavour to distinguish where 
the subjects of this narrative are 
interesting by their own qualities, 
and where they are mere blind pas- 
sive reflexes of the system of reli- 
gion under which they lived. The 
book is interesting, because the in- 
cidents and characters are alike dis- 
tinguished by grace of manner and 
a romantic charm; because there is 
something special in their gifts of 
nature, mind, and fortune; because 
Alexandrine, in particular, has a 
wonderful aptitude at self-portrait- 
ure, and because its line is singu- 
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lar, and ought..to remain so.: This 
never strikes. us more than «when 
we figure to ourselves how intoler. 
able would be a fashion after the 
manner of “Alex,” Hugenie; and 
Olgas; how our taste would revolt 
from religion made familiar» after 
their example, but without ‘their 
simplicity and affection; i 
with their exuberance, but want- 
ing their freedom from . affecta- 
tion; above all, wanting in that 
sweetness of tone and. charity, 
that absence of all injurious judg- 
ing, which characterise both Mrs, 
Craven’s own share of this: werk 
and the objects of her affectionate 
eulogy, and which are, in truth, 
among the rarest merits of religious 
biography. 





HOW FRANK THORNTON WAS CURED. 


BY BOB CONSIDINE, 


“Loox here, Bob! I just put 
this to you; you're not a senti- 
mental fellow—you're hard as nails, 
I know that—but I ask you, What 
do you say to a woman who, when 
she hears the family doctor declare 
that her husband, the man she mar- 
ried for love three years ago—no, 
it ain’t three, its but two and 
seven months— when she _ hears 
that his heart is affected; that the 
valves—the valves, mark you— 
are attacked; that ossification is 
apprehended—I suppose | worse 
couldn’t be ;—the very evening she 
hears this, goes out to a ball, and 
says, ‘Poor Frank couldn’t come: 
he imagines he has a something 
—a something!—the matter with 
his heart; and, the stupid doctor 
humours him, and I’d not wonder if 
he kept the sofa these six months’? 
I pledge you my sacred word of 
honour these were her very words. 
I had them taken down verbatim, 
aud. I made, Leonard and. Mrs. 
Crawford sign their names to the 
document, declaring that they 


heard them as she uttered them, 
Now, none of your hair-splitting or 
refining; but speak out in a frank, 
manly way, and say, what do you 
think of this?” 

“T simply think that your wifedid 
not agree with your doctor.” 

“Oh, indeed! that is, that. she 
formed another impression of my 
case; that her experience of heart- 
disease led her to a different con- 
clusion from Duffey’s— the first 
man in his profession, by the way; 
and that doubtless she would 
have suggested another line of 
treatment,” 

“No, no; don’t run away with 
the theory. I merely meant that 
she thought there was not much 
the matter with you, and that old 
Duffey was a bit of an alarmist.” 

“By Jove, 1. must say he did not 
alarm her! She had . that. con- 
founded toy terrier in her lap while 
he was telling it to her, and the 
first words she said were, ‘Do tell 
me, Doctor, will it hurt Tricksey 
to have his ears cut? My cousin 
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Staples says they must’ be poihted.’ 
If.there be a fool in the Household 
Brigade—and I suspect there are 
some—I'’d back Howard (Staples 

inst the field. But to come to 
what I was saying, please to an- 
swer if you ever heard of a woman 
talk about her terrier’s ears at. the 
moment they were breaking to 
her the news that her . husband 
was doomed: that amy day, any 
hour——” 

“Come, come, don’t take on in 
this fashion. Be a man; keep up 
your pluck,” 

“Tt’s not for myself Iam moved 
—not a bit of it; there’s not a fel- 
low breathing would affront death 
as readily—l’ve shown that over 
and over. It is the heartlessness 
of that woman stabs me. It is the 
cold indifference of her whose life 
ought to have been bound up with 
my own—it is that unmans me. 
I declare to you, on my honour, I 
didn’t believe it was in human na- 
ture to behave so. That’s what we 
have come to, with our blessed 
civilisation and luxury. A girl 
marries the man who can. secure 
her a certain amount of splendour; 
and when the settlement is made, 
and the position safe, he has no 
more claim on her affections—no 
more a place in her heart than his 
great-grandfather. I tell you, Bob, 
if that woman heard of my death 
to-morrow, her first thought would 
be to send over to that milliner in 
the street yonder to inquire what 
was the most becoming mourning 
she could wear in a recent afflic- 
tion.” 

“T take it you don’t want suttee 
in Europe, nor expect that your 
widow is to burn herself in honour 
of you,”’ 

“No, sir; I ask no such sacri- 
fice; but I certainly do ask that 
while here, above ground, though 
sentenced to all the tortures of a 
heart-affection, I may meet with 
some tenderness, some sympathy, 
some—some—never mind, She 
shan’t unman me—that I'll promise 
you; but I promise you, also, I'll be 


shot if she shall kcep her jointure 
if she marries Howard Staples. It's 
insulting enough the way that idiot 
treats my house. If there’s a thing 
I detest, it is to hear the clank of a 
sabre on one’s stairs. And then the 
cool way those fellows unbelt, as 
though your drawing-room was a 
mess ante-room. ‘Well, old boy,’ 
he said to me t’other day, ‘how 
are the valves?’ ‘Not exactly 
so safe, sir,’ said I, ‘that you may 
not apprehend an explosion.’” 

“ That was very ready.” 

“JT should think it was ready. 
The heart may be attacked, but it’s 
all right up here; ” and he touched 
his forehead significantly as he 

oke. 

“All the more reason, Frank, 
not to take a gloomy view of life. 
There cannot be much amiss with 
a man who carries himself as you 
do. Why, it was only yesterday 
you sent the groom back with your 
horse, and walked the whole way 
from Waterloo to this.” . 

“A great feat, truly !—it’s under 
twelve miles; and I'd rather have 
walked forty than ridden back 
with that idiot Staples. I told 
Georgina so; and as she didn't 
send him off, I just dismounted 
and left them there.” 

“And very wrong of you it was,” 

“Oh, of course. I know the 
theory ; I know the whole case. A 
well-bred husband sees little, and 
resents less.” 

“In this case there was nothin 
either to see or to resent.” ' 

“Very nice of you to say so, con- 
sidering you were full a quarter 
of a mile to the rear, and riding 
with your own wife—whom, by 
the way, you never quit for an in- 


; I like to keep her com- 


y: 

“People remark it, though. I 
assure you, people make the most 
absurd comments Sa it. Tve 
heard yoa deseri as a sort of 
Othello for jealousy.” 

“With all my heart. So long as 
they don’t come to tell me ‘their 
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opinions, I'll not quarrel with 
them for hoiding them.” 

“Weil, I don’t pretend to be as 
indifferent about public. opinion, 
and it pains me severely when I 
am told things people say about 
Georgy’s high. spirits and gaiety 
of temperament. I know well the 
world calls these by another name 
behind backs.” 

“T wonder how you can go on 
worrying yourself in this fashion. 
It is little short of insanity.” 

“T’m quite prepared to hear that 
name for it some of these days. 
Only look here, old fellow; I'd ra- 
ther, for old acquaintance’ sake, that 
you would not be one of my accusers, 
Take my word for it they'll get 
the thing up quite cleverly without 
you; and it’s a sort of case an old 
friend never figures in very grace- 
fully.” 

He arose as he said this, put on 
his hat, gave me a familiar nod, 
and walked..out, leaving me, not 
exactly angry, though I was a little 
irritated, but certainly not at all 
disposed to prolong the conversa- 
tion.” 

A few words will suffice to tell 
my reader all I need say of him. 
Frank Thornton had served in the 
8th Hussars in India, and distin- 
guished himself several times in 
the campaign of the Mutiny. He 
was a splendid soldier, who gloried 
in his profession, and was greatly 
loved by his comrades; though all 
acknowledged that, while Thornton 
was a fellow to go through fire and 
water for a friend, he was so touchy, 
so nervously sensitive, so alive 
to things which never were meant 
to hurt him, that his life was one 
unceasing round of tortures and 
explanations. This disposition, 
strengthening with years, made 
him at last so irritable and quarrel- 
some that, oo and liked as he 
had once been—the pride of his 
own corps and the delight of the 
mess—iuen heard with pleasure the 
news that he had “sent in his pa- 
pers,” and was about to leave the 
service. 
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“You'll be glad to know Pm 
going to leave you,” he said, one 
night after mess; “and I’m only 
sorry I didn’t go when you- 
have regretted me. A fretful tem- 
per is like the ‘prickly heat’—~it 
doesn’t make a man an agreeable 
neighbour; but take my word for 
it, the poor devil who has the 
malady is worse off still.” 

“He’s going to marry,” said “one 
of his comrades as he left the room, 

“To marry!” 

“ Yes, he’s going to marry Ge 
Gordon. Pocr girl! she’ll need all 
her high spirits to carry her through 
it.” 

“She’s got what's better than 
high spirits,” said an old Seoteh 
major; “she’s got the ’ sweetest 
temper of any lassie from this to 
her father’s house in Aberdeen- 
shire.” 

“Has no one told her what a 
temper Thornton has ?” 

“She’s a sort of cousin of mine,” 
said another; “and I hada 
talk with her about him t’other 
day. Her notion is that men only 
make each other worse when ‘they 
attempt to correct faults of a 
tion; that a woman only can do'go 
with success, but that she must " 
wife or sister,” 

“That’s possible enough in or 
dinary cases; but where a man con- 
trives to invert everything he looks 
at—where he never will believe that 
the world has not some covert de- 
sign to deny him his due or sneer 
at his deserts—where it’s an even 
chance every day that he shoots 
one of his best friends before nig 
—all I can say is, that if I were 
Gordon’s brother ” 

* She has none.” 

“ Well, her father 

“Dead twelve years ago. She 
was brought up by her uncle, Sir 
Hercules.” 

* Well, I'm not particular as io 
the degree of the relationship, I 
only mean, if I had the claim to 
counsel her, I'd certainly say, Ra- 
ther never marry at all than marry 
Frank Thornton; though I’m quite 
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ready to admit he’s as true-hearted 
a gentleman and as gallant a sol- 
dier as ever served her Majesty.” 

It would appear that Miss Gor- 
don was not to be terrified by the 
stories: which reached her, or that 
she relied implicitly on her own 

wers to avert the evils with 
which they menaced her; for she 
returned from India ‘Thornton’s 
wife, and accompanied him to visit 
his mother, who lived in a beauti- 
ful part of the Isle of Wight. 

A few lines announcing .his mar- 
riage and returo to England were 
all I had from him for years, when 
one morning the post brought me 
the following :— 


(“My ‘Dear Bos,—I have just 
got.an ugly blow. I had invested 
all the stray cash I possessed in 
indigo, and the ryots have gone 
and smashed the dykes and played 
old gooseberry with the young crop. 
They say I shall lose twelve thou- 
sand pounds, which may turn out 
to be fifteen. At all events I must 
economise; and as I hear Brussels 
is cheap, and as I know you are 
there, 1 mean to try it. Look me 
up @ small house—furnished, of 
course—rent not above acouple of 
hundreds, and stabling for a pair 
of horses. [I'll bring our: riding-. 
nags and job a carriage. Tell me 
all you can about the place,—I 
don’t. mean socially, for we shall 
not go out anywhere, but about its 
markets, servants, and the other 
abominations of house-keep... By 
the way, old fellow, isn’t. this 
domesticity a devil of a mistake? 
Wouldn’t you and I give something 
to get back again to the place from 
whence. we came? I take it we'll 
have plenty of time to talk ‘this 
over together. I hope our wives 
will ‘hit it off’ with each other 
Yours always, 
“Frank N, Tornton.” 


I was not able at a moment to 
secure the sort of house he wanted, 
but pressed him to make ours his 
home, till he could look about and 


suit himself. They came in due 
course, and certainly nothing could 
be more complete than the ° friend 
ship which at once grew up be- 
tween our wives, Some points of 
resemblance there certainly were 
between them, but in many things 
they were ‘totally unlike. Art’ all 
events they were both young and 
ew and as happy sand 
well pleased with life as is per- 
mittea to mst of those who are 
supposed to have drawn fair prizes 
in this big lottery. 

The Thorntons had not been our 
guests above a week when I saw 
that Frank’s temper, so far from 
having been bettered, had »been 
painfully aggravated by marriage. 
He no longer, indeed, permitted 
himself those outbursts of passion 
he once indulged in. There was 
nothing violent or demonstrative 
in his anger, but the control he 
exercised over himself almost drove 
him to madness, and he would 
come into my smoking-room, after 
dinner, in a state of excitement and 
irritability that were almost fearful 
to witness. 

“T suppose you saw it to-day,” 
cried he to me one evening as he 
walked the room. “I take it that 
you could not ‘help remarking the 
considerate manner in which my 
wife corrected me about Kechma- 
carrachee. Now, I tell you dis- 
tinctly and deliberately the dur- 
bar was not held there, and the 
place where they poisoned her 
uncle’s elephants was ‘l'ammadar, 
on the other side of the Ganges. 
F only wish they had poisoned 
the old be himself, and he 
would never have lived to come to 
Calcutta, and I should never ’ have 
—no matter what. But I'll tell 
you why she did it, Bob. You 
couldfi't guess that, nor your 
wife’ either, though she is’ as 
keen as any woman I ever met. 
She did it just to bring up the 
name of @ fellow whom she knows 
I hate as I ‘hate nothing else on 
earth. It’s'a woman’s way to stab 
a man. She watches till she ‘has 
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you before the world; she waits 
till she catches. you at a dinner, or 
one of a party round the fire; and 
she'll beat about till she finds an 
incident or an event in which a 
fellow figured, and she’ll bring him 
in with a sort of half-consciousness 
as. though she knew the ground 
was dangerous—just the 
offensive thing she could do, ex- 
cept the appealing look she’ll give 
you across the table, as if saying, 
‘Don’t be angry with me.’ Your 
wife saw that to-day—I'll swear 
she did. As for you, 1 don’t ex- 
peet you to remark anything, nor 
tell it if you did.” 

It was no use to protest ignorance 
of all he assumed. He only grew 
more irascible and violent at each 
assertion. Nothing short of my 


fixed resolve not to take offence 
at anything he should say in his 
passion saved me from feeling 
deeply wounded by sume of the 
expressions which escaped him. 
“There now,” cried he at last, 
“it. only remains that you should 


turm me out into the street, and 
my blessed temper will have lost 
me the last man of all who once 
befriended me.” 

He rusbed out of the room after 
this, and I saw him no more till 
next morning. I will not pre- 
tend that my life at this time was 
a very agreeable one; for while 
Thornton never. ceased to make 
me the depositary of his griev- 
ances, my wife, with equal insist- 
ance, persecuted me by stories of 
his peevish, nagging disposition, 
invariably concluding with the as- 
surance that. no patience could hold 
out much longer, and that in the 
end Georgina must sink under it. 
Not that Mrs. Thornton looked at 
all like sinking. She was a bloom- 
ing, bright-eyed, young woman, 
on whose features, with the closest 
. serutiny, I never could detect the 
trace of» sorrow, except a slight 
darkness about the eyelids, and a 
very faint “drag” at’ times—only 
at times—on the angle of the mouth, 
She had a variety of accomplish- 
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ments—sang, rode, drove well, wag 
always ready for any plan for pleas. 
ure, and the life of it when it’ came 
off. It was plain enough” that 
her high spirit occasionally’ chafed 
against her husband’s humour; and 
I was often struck with the tact she. 
exhibited in subduing her 

ancy and sobering down her gaiety 
to the tone of his temper. 

My wife hinted that-she had seey 
her in other moods, and often came 
away from her looking herself so gad 
and depressed that i shrank from 
inquiring the cause. It is 
necessary that I should say Thorn- 
ton was not a favourite with my 
wife; she was ready enough ‘to 
admit that his manners 
and polished, his cone 
well bred, and his conve 
charming; but against these pif 
there was the terrible set-off mh 
captious nature, his unceasing ' 
pectfulness, and that morbid tends 
ency to inquire whether every’ 
slightest incident had. not some 
covert meaning which it was his 
duty to resent or repel. ! 

“I don’t think I shall piteh*my 
tent here,” he said to me one morn- 
ing as we sat over our cigar; “thé 

lace does not suit me. It's’ not 
nglish and it’s not foreign. You 
have a continual influx of our own 
people who trouble society without 
contributing to its*pleasures ; and P 
shall either go back at once to town, 
or seek out some out-of-the-way 
old place in Germany and bar- 
barise.”’ 

“ Will your wife like that?” 
asked I, carelessly. ~ 

He turned suddenly on me with 
a glance of keen penetration, and, 
after staring fixedly at me for some, 
seconds, said, “I suppose she has 
— she: will oppose’ this 

an ” t 

“Not that I have heard,” re 
plied I, coldly. 

“Til do it all the same, how- 
ever,” said’ he, sternly. “Your 
wife may break the news to her 
when she will,” 

I said nothing. I ‘was certainly 
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provoked both by his words and 
the. manner in whieh he spoke 
them; but I resolved that nothing 
like anger or even impatience 
should escape me, and I sat mute. 

This .was said on a Saturday 
morning; it was settled that the 
Thorntons were to leave us on the 
following Tuesday—for the Rhine, 
at. first, and thence, as chance or 
caprice might determine after. 

What with packing and prepar- 
ing for the road, getting maps and 
guide-books, and consulting them 
for routes and roads, I saw little 
of: Thornton for the whole of two 
days... L, was sitting alone in my 
study on Monday evening when he 
entered \the room and threw him- 
self, intO.a@ chair. I had but to 
give a mere glance at him to see 
that he,was unusually agitated and 
excited; his face was lividly pale, 
except a small red patch on one 
cheek, which, with the unnatural 
lustre of his eyes, imparted a look 
of something like hectic to his fea- 
tures, 

“T. guppose, Bob,” said he, with 
s forced. effort to seem calm, “I 
am the most unhappy fellow as re- 
gards temper that ever you knew.” 

“You certainly do contrive to 
give yourself no small share of 
misery.” 

“To give myself! I» under- 
stand,” said he, fiercely, “I am 
ong of those with whom the world 

gone admirably. I have ail 
tie. blessings of health, fortune, 
and affection around me, but I 
manage, by an ingenious use of my 
faculties, to. make myself a terror 
to, my friends and a torment to my 
own, home; and without a reason, 
or the shadow of a reason, I pick 
out all the disagreeable acvidents 
of life. and make my -world:out: of 
them. Isn’t that the theory? Out 
with it, man; I’m not.so terrible 
but you can be frank with me.” 

“Tl not go \so far ” 1 began. 

“But Ill .go. farther,” cried: he; 
wildly, “Ill finish at once this 
dreary comedy, I. have only to 
look. at. your wife's face, Bob, to 


. to take ano 
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see what she thinks of me. -I ‘never 
meet: her that I. don’t read @ per- 
fect indictment in her looks, You 
are 9 that dear sweet wife of 
yours. You are making her life 
a bitterness and @- sorrow. ‘You 
know! you are, and that you hate 
yourself for it: You can’t desist; 


there is something demoniac with-' 


in you that cries, “Go on, 
she must succumb at last.”’’ 

“ Why, this is all madness,” said 
I, not thinking in my eagerness of 
the word I used. 

“That is exactly the name for it,” 
exclaimed he, “though you never 
had courage to say so before. It's 
precisely the amount of incoherency 
and misdirection that medical men 
call insanity, and on which one’s 
friends obtain leave from the Lord 
Chancellor to lock him up and ad- 
minister his fortune for him. Well 
now, I do not like that part of it. 1 
tell you frankly, I couldn’t stand the 
being immured in a madhouse, and 
so I have resolved, fairly resolved, 
to cut andrun for it. I'll no longer 
be the cause of misery to others, 
I'll keep my stock of wretchedness 
for’ home consumption, and I'll go 
away where I shall never be heard 
of again. Georgy, once free, will 
marry again, if she has the pluck 

ther ticket in the lottery 
she has fared so ill in. You'll be 
quit of a very tiresome friend, and 
your wife relieved from ‘tlie ac- 
quaintanee of one who never could 
be a pleasant intimate or a very 
safe example. Don't try to turn 
me from my plan. I declaré ‘to 
you on my honour I am irrevo- 
eable. I shall go off to-morrow to 
Tervueren for a day’s shooting. 
have been talking of it for 
time baek. «When ‘there, IT shall 
meet with a gun aecident — that’s 
the: phrase. they have for it-in the 
newspapers ; os hurry off natu- 
rally at-once, but it will be all over 
before.you ‘arrive. I don’t trouble 
myself about the details. 


on — 


You shall 
them in pene me oe Sed 
' what 


your own respectability 
beeomes your regard! for a’ friend’s 
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memory. I mistake Georgy much, 
or the first shock, the horror of 
the event, will be the worst of it.” 

“You mean to shoot yourself,” 
said I, with perfect calm. 

“Not necessarily,” said he, in 
the same easy tone, “if, you will 
agree to aid me by propagating the 
story of my death. I have no par- 
ticular desire to die. I can go away 
to New Zealand or some out-of-the 
way place, under another name, 
and never be heard of, All I really 
want is, to cut the tie that binds 
that poor woman to my wretched 


identity, and by leaving her free,” 


to make her the only reparation 
I can for all the misery I have 
brought upon her.” 

I will not repeat how eagerly 
I tried to combat this resolve, and 
turn him from his. rash purpose. I 
exhausted every argument I could 
think of, and told him at last that 
_ it. was a cowardly submission to his 
own selfishness that prompted a 
measure which could be infinitely 
better secured by the exercise of 
some self-control, and a_ victory 
over his own temper, 

“Tt may be all as you say,” re- 
plied he, “but there are certain 
things I can do, and there are others 
that are above my strength. Let 
me at least be the judge of what I 
am equal to.” 

The utmost I could obtain from 
him in the way of concession was, 
that he would await in some sccret 
place the result of his experiment, 
and if it should turn out that, con- 
trary to all his belief and convic- 
tion, his wife should prove incon- 
solable for his loss, and given up 
- to unceasing sorrow, that he would 
‘Concert with me what steps to take 
to. satisfy her he was yet living, 
and at the same time not unworthy 
of her love and affection. Lown I 
did not see my way to this at all, 
but. as it left something open to a 
contingency, I accepted it,as the 
best compromise that offered. The 
plan was then modified to this ex- 
tent, that he was to go first to 
Tervueren, thenee to Wavre, where 
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there was a small cabaret where: he 
could stop uonoticed, and receive 
my daily bulletin of the state of 
things in Brussels—how his wife 
bore up, and what effect the terrible: 
event seemed to have upon her; 

We accordingly arranged a few 
ciphers for correspondence by the 
use of numbers, all of which I ean’ 
remember now was, that the num 
ber “ three” thrice repeated meant 
extreme dejection, four “nines” 
implied she was taking things with 
much resignation, and “five” sug: 


gested she would soon get over her 


affliction. He was very eager to 
supply signs to represent a heatt- 
less degree of indifference and even 
joy, but I suppressed these ‘ag 
mere emanations of malice an 
bad temper. 
He amazed me that evening ‘at 
tea. There was not a form of 
agreeability that he did not dis- 
play. He talked his very best: 
he sketched little descriptions of 
places he had visited and people 
he had met with in a style of pie 
turesque brilliancy I had not be- 
lieved him capable of. He was all 
good humour too, and took the 
banter we had the courage to be- 
= on a for once with a geni- 
ality an leasantr ositivel 
charming ; oak finally at pi 
to my wife with an expression and 
correctness that vouched fora 
warm desire to please, in which I 
must say he had a perfect success. 
“How delightful he can bel” 
whispered my wife, as he left the 
room. “I declare he has no équal 
when he condescends to be” agrée- 
able. 1 wonder why he will not 
be always thus;” and then, aftér 
a pause, she added, “Is it that 
Georgy does not understand him ?” 
I made no reply, but took my flat 
candlestick and walked away. 
If-my reader be marri-d, he or 
she will easily guéss what I dd 
next> I went and told the whole 
to. my wife.’ She» was’ terribly 
shocked at first’ She even wanted 
me to hasten off to the Legation 
and bespeak the Minister's  inter- 
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ference; as though hér* Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary ad any 
épecisl power to control the bad 
passions of British subjects, ‘or 
could) make ill-tempered people 
keép the peice tewurds themselves, 
Next, she suggested that Thorn- 
ton should be at once put under 
restraint: She would not hear of 
any other name for it but madness. 
I warned her strongly against this 
courre; and then, as she calmed 
down, we talked over the whole 
“situation,” canvassing it under 
every aspect we could think of, and 
imaging ~how the public would 
pronounce epun each distinct view 
of it. 

I knew well enough what my 
wife was drifting at all through. 
She clearly thought that if every- 
thing tragic cou'd be avoided—if 
there were to be nothing to shock 
the feelings or leave a tertible 
memory behind it—the very best 
thing that could happen to dear 
Georgy would be to be well rid ot 
him. She did not like exactly to 
say this in so many words, but she 
dropped little half -pious” senti- 
ments and devotional apophthegms 
that showed me what worldliness 
was passing in her head; and 
when she said something about “a 
happy release,”-I ft poor Frank’s 
senience hud been proneunced be- 
yond recall. 

“Stay,” cried I, suddenly; “ an- 
other notion has just occurred 
to me. Frank is to loiter about 
the neighbourhood in disguise till 
he learns how his wife bears up 
under his loss. What if we were 
to go and tell the whole story as it 
stunls to Gevrgina? She may: feel 
shocked fur a moment; but she has 
plenty of good sense and plenty 
of courage. She kiows Frank far 
better than we do, and she will 
know exactly what it is he caleu- 
lates on in submitting her to this 
test—whether, in fact, he would 
like to thiok that she was itieon- 
svlable for his loss, or that’ she 
struck a sort of balance between 
her ‘affection and her sorrow, and 
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left ‘him ‘at the ‘end with’ a” suiall 
sum to his credit. I say neither 

nor I could yous guess 

she might. ‘She has abwndarce of 
brains, you say, and she is so found 
of ‘him. | Reason the more to do 
what she can io lis behalf. ‘Now, IT 
remeinter a physician ofce telling 
me of a case where a“Junatic of the 
most violent and hopeless: kind’ was 
perfectly’ ciréd ‘of his insanity by 
having jumped out of a window 
three: storeys from the ground, 
He smasled both his legs, but he 
recovered his’ iutéllect, and never — 
relapsed into madness, Now, 
Frank is not insane, oF afythi 
like insane, but there is a morb 
excitement in his‘ brain’ which 
cannot’ be healthy. Who is to say 
what a smart’ shock —something 
that would give his whole nature 
the effect of a sudden awakening to — 
new perceptions—might not do for 
him? At all events, it is “worth 
the trial. Go and see Georgy, and 
if you find the moment Saal 
break the whole affair to her,’ and 
ask her advice.” WOR TP 

My wife was away rather moré 
than two heors, “f don’t think 
I éver passed two such boars’ in 
my life. It was a perfect eternity 
of feverish anxiety. I sat down 
and got up, and walked the room. 
I opened the window and shut it 
I listened at the door to hear if 
my wife were’ coming; the dead 
silence appalled me, and my- heart 
sank under @ weight of soniething 
inexpressibly heavy and go 
sive. As the clock struck three, 
I heard the rustle of her dress on 
the stairs, I went out to meéet 
her. She looked calm and’ éom- 
posed, but I could ‘see traces of 
fatigue in her features, and‘ she 
passed into the room and sat down 
before she spoke. 

“ You told her?” asked I. 

She nodded an assent. 

“ And how did she bear it?” 

“T should say wonderfully. She 
never once interro “me, or even 
interposed a w till I had fia- 
ished; then she lay back on the 
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sigh, 


and, heaving a hea 
given 


sofa, 
said, ‘I had hoped he 
up. these sort of things.’ 

“* Yon.don’t. mean to say,’ cried 
I, ‘that he has done this before?’ 

“ «No, not this, This is perfeotiy 
new; and, indeed, it isa piece whic 
dves not admit of repetition; but 
he used to. be very fund of these 
“ surprises,” if that be the name 
for them, and when we were first 
married I, think I was snbjected 
to as,many temptations as St. An- 
thony. His great anxiety seemed 
to be to know how | shonid behave 
in certain. contingencies which 
need never have occurred. His 
theory, he anounced it openly, was 
this: .No man knows anything 
whatever about the nature of the 
woman he marries till he has sub- 
mitted, her to certain tests. So long 
as she lives surrounded with afflu- 
“ence and luxury, how can he pos- 
sibly say in what spirit she will 
meet poverty and privation? If he 
is eternally at her side, showing her 
all the assiduities .and attentions 
of a lover, how is he to know in 
what way she will behave if she 
should have, or fancy she_ should 
have, cause for jealousy? Indeed, 
on this last, he tried me pretty 
sharply. He made himself very 
remarkable with a beautiful widow 
at Oalcutta before we were two 
months married, and only desisted 
from the pursuit when he found 
that I. had fretted myself into a 
low fever, in which, for a time, I 
was despaired of; and on my re- 
covery he declared that the whole 
thing had been got up to satisfy 
his mind on the score of my sus- 
ng gy | to jealousy, and that 
as I come throngh the ordeal 
apparently. to his __ satisfaction, 
I should not in future be ex- 
posed to a test on this score. I 
assure you I never was quite cer- 
tain—I am not yet—how much 
of truth, there was in that. story 
of -our. losses. in India... 1 could 
not say that; it was not. another 
of these experiments on my dispo- 
sition, If so, he must have been 
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charmed with my conduct,  for.] 
eare less than most people for Juxu. 
ries, and am not a bit afraid of 
narrow fortune,’ ny 

“*And now, dearest. Georgy, as 
to this last threat, if he. should 
really go away—if he should img. 
gine that there is no other repara- 
tion to make you for all. the, mi 
he has caused you than to bank 
himself for ever—can you y 
frame to your mind in what spirit 
he h»pes to see you meet this new 
disuster ?’ 

“¢ First of all, let me assure, you 
that what he says he intends; he 
is not a man to make vain menaoes, 
As to your second question, it is 
harder to answer; but. my impres- 
sion is, that though all he means is 
generously intended, he wonld be 
heartbroken if he thought I could 
secent his loss as a relief,’ Bersins 

‘We talked a long. time after 
this, but I don’t think we, ever 
arrived any nearer to a solution of 
the difficulty. She continually. re 
peated, ‘I rely on your husband’s 
friendship, and on his judgment 
for everything,’ yt 

“<*Tf this shonld be happily..bis 
last, trial of you, and- that, after, it, 
he had no more doubts to. solve 
wubout your character, it is all-im- 
portant to divine now the 
way in which he wants you to b 
have.’ 

“‘* Very wretched and miserable, 
I have no doubt, and with some- 
thing not very remote from self ac- 
cusation for all that has happened.’ 

“These were her words to me at 
parting, I came away hurriedly, 
for I was afraid to excite her far- 
ther.” 

‘* Well, he’s gone now !.” 

“ Gone! ” ‘g 

*“Yes; he wrote me one. line 
to say good-bye, It ran thus: 
‘They'll find a hat.on the river's: 
bank, near the falls, easily identi- 
fied as mine. I. am_ at, Wavre. 
Address——-Jean Maurice, 

Jaune.’ _ He’s to be drowned,, it 
seemms—not shot,” 

“Homph!” said my wife, with 
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a toss of her head not at all com- 
plimentary to the hero of the ‘ad- 
venture. “And have you hit upon 
anything to be done?” 

“*Not as yet; I must turn over 
the whole matter quietly in’ my 
mind. It is a case where the least 
mistake might be ruin. He is a 
man who would resent any publi- 
city as an offence never to be for- 
given, and this makes the affair all 
the more difficult to deal with. 
Leave me now to think over it, and 
perhaps I may chance on ‘some ex- 
pedient to get us well through the 
sacra ” 


It was late in the afternoon of 
the following day when I next saw 
my wife, and was obliged to confess 
that I was just in the sane condi- 
tion of doubt and inaecision in 
which she had left me, “ Georgy’s 
in the garden,” said she; ‘*come 
out and speak to her.” 

It was not exactly an easy thing 
to do, but I went. She was very 
pale, and her eyelids swollen, but 
she met me with a faint smile, and 
said, **I know you have not been to 
bed, and have been thinking of me 
all night; but I believe we must 

t suffer events to roll on, and 
f a happy moment to intervene 
should occur, seize it. Isn’t that 
your own thought ?” 

I nodded twice, and we walked 
along without a word on either 
side. 

I remember very little of all that 
passed between’ us that day; the 
impression I carried away, however, 
was, that she was one of the best- 
natured, best-tempered women I 
had ever met, and this thought cer- 
tainly did not in any way tend to the 
elevation of Frank in my esteem. 

My refiéctions, as [ sauntered 
about that evening, were not very 
agreeable ones. I pictured to my- 


“self all the versions of ‘the story, 


each. containing some minute par- 
ticle of truth that would get abroad, 
and I fancied how many little 
heightening incidents would be 
added by an eager and truth-loving 


"public. “I next bethought me of the 


comments that would be pronounced 
—thoss ‘cate ‘and wise remarks 
half-informed ‘people deliver like 
solemn judgments: What was Mr, 
Considine about all this time? Oan 
any one explain this gentleman’s 
inactivity, his actaal apathy? Then 
I fancied the impertinence: of the 
press holding -me up to rebuke or 
ridicule. Mr. Considine, who knew 
everything and did nothing, does 
not appear to us the least reprehen- 
sible actor in the unhappy drama, 
It is sure to be a drama, occasion- 
ally to be called tragedy. There 
would be indignant inquiries, 

is not Mr. Oonsidine examined 
What steps have the authoriti¢ 
taken to ascertain the ra play: 
by this gentleman in this disastrous 
history? “One is never very sure of 
what foreigners will not dramatise, 
and I had no fancy for figuring on. 
the boards as tlie villain of the piece; 
perhaps—by no means unlikely— 
announced in the bill, “ secreily in 
love with Frank’s wife.” I will 
not reca!l the horrors that torment- 
ed me; but I calinly declare that I 
think my sufferings on that occasion 
were scarcely inferior to Frank's 
own, though I don’t suspect he 
would have agreed with me in this 
conviction, 

I hastened off to a friend closely 
connected with the press, and en- 
gaged him on no account to let the 
newspapers occupy themselves with 
this story if it ever reached them. 
My friend consolingly assured me I 
might set my mind at ease on that 
score, as the sharpshooting “ verein” 
from Dusseldorf had just come down 
to contest for a prize, and drink 
beer with the brothers of St. Joseph 
te Noode; and that an earth C) 
that should swallow up half Europe 
would not obtain a paragraph at a 
moment so interesting and event- 
ful. Although, then, the man who 
brought me the first tidings of the 
missing ishman at Tervueren 
went the round of the 7 a with 
the news, not one of them would 
condescend to ‘set up” the ‘infor- 
mation. 
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» The piece had now begun—the 
eurtain had risen ; and I at once de- 
termined that, if ible, it. should 
be a comedy—melodramatic, if you 
like—but still comedy, If I could 
not give it this turn, that poor 

owng woman would sink under it, 
i must make it droll, or it would 
be the death of her; and so I an- 
pounced my news at the breakfist- 
table, .saying, ‘First. tableaua—A 
stranger missed—hat found near the 
river—maker’s name Whitty, Bond 
Street ;” and then, before they had 
time for a word, I opened a note 
written in pencil,. * Wavre—Got 
here at twelve; shaved off beard 
and whiskers, not to be recognised 
by any one; engaged as second vsiler; 
send news of lier at once.” 

lied the way by a hearty langh ; 
my wife chimed in; and Georgina, 
thongh her eyes were very glassy, 
could net help joining; and thas, 
by one coup de téte, my victury was 
won. 

“ Here’s the cipher,” said I, tak- 
ing out my note-beok; “ what am I 
to.report you? Snpremely wreich- 
ed, or will you be stunned and ia- 
sensible ?” 

“Put down ‘three’ four times,” 
said my wife. 

“That's one too many,” said I; 
“three times means a triple X. of 
affliction.” 

“I'd rather say, ‘ Bearing it won- 
derfully,’” murmured Georgina; 
and her lip trembled with a struggle 
between a smile and a sob. 

“Tl say, ‘ Behaving like an an- 
gel,’” said I; “and I'll write it, in 
a bold hand, and no cipher at all ;” 
and accordingly the bulletin was 
sent off by post: “ Behaving like 
an angel—-11 o'clock a, m.” A spe- 
cial messenger arrived from Wavre 
the s»me evening, with the follow- 
ing: “What do you mean? No 
enigmas. Report at once and intel- 
ligibly how does she bear it.” 

It was almost with a cry of 
triumph I read this aloud in the 
drawing-room, “I see every card 
in his hand,” I exclaimed; “the 
game is won already.” 
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“ You are right,” ‘said’ my ; 
“he is in t-rture till he Be hyo 
she’s inconsvlable, The man. can’t 
endure the thought that you are able 
to survive him, dearest! There's 
the whole secret out! Yes, darling 
it was ‘one of those, beautiful jn. 
stances of the way hnsbandg love 
their wives, They invari«bly ,ex- 
pect that devotion is to, be. the re. 
turn fur the most outrageous bad 
treatinent,” " 

It was such a very rare thing for 
my wife to give way to burst of 
eli quence after this fashion, that I 
stared at her in speechless amage- 
ment, 

“Look astonished if yon like, 
Berto,” said she to me, while her 
cheek wus hot aud her eyes flash- 
ing; “but it is not a thing tobe 


calm upon. I know that if 1l—~” 
* Well, dear,. said I, “eon 
tinue.” 


“Don’t. ask me, or rather don’t 
give me the provocation,” raid she, 
warmly, “ that’s all.” 

This was a curious and somewhat 
unexpected turn for the discussion 
to take, but, on the whole; not al- 
together unfortunate, It created 
a sort of diversion which relieved 
Georgina from the uncomfortable 
prominence of being the person un- 
der consideration; and this evabled 
her, after a brief panse, to ask, with 
an air of calm, “ Will you tell me 
why you believe that we have won 
this game?’ She smiled, as. she 
repeated to me my own words, .. , 

“Til tell yon,” L-replied—and I 
spoke now slowly and collectedly, 
“Whenever your husband sub- 
mitted you to any test, you ‘a 
ways came through the ordeal ot 
cisely as he desired you , should 
He. wished he could make 
jealous, and you satisfied him hat 
he could, e wished that you 
might bear up courageously under’ 
a change of fortune, and confront 
even. poverty without repining. 
This test also you stood victo- 
riously. Last of all, he would 
ascertain what effect his loss would 
produce upon you; and you. have‘ 
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to content him on this nt 


to ‘minister to’ that’ inordinate 
selfliove which is never weary of 
feeding it-elf by your sacrifices, and 
the tnan'will go on with this game 
for ever. Just read bis message, 
and you cannot help seeing that I 
am right: ‘No enigmas, How does 
she bear it?’ means, Tell me she is 
overwhelmed ‘with affliction — tell 
me she will listen to no’ words of 
comfort or ‘c: nsdlation—that the 

of her mi-ery is full to over- 
fluwing—that life must henceforth 
be a blank ‘to her. In one word, 
he wants to hear that you sorrow 
without hope, and never cire longer 
for life.. This is what he asks for, 
and this is exactly what I'll not 
send him.’ 

“TI declare I believe Berto is 
right,” said my wife. 

“T know I am. Frank would 
have given up these persecutions 
years ago, but bis success dazzled 
him. With every fresh experiment 
he caine out a gainer. He had only 
to faney that you would be more 
lovable by this or that quality, and 
straightway’ you proved to him 
tliat you were what he so wished 
jou to be. Now, without being 

the lenst his apologist, I declare 
frankly I’m not a bit surprised at 
his being led away by such a bait 
to his’ vanity. Take my word for 
it; I: have hit the blot. This is the 
true explanation of all he has dune 
+‘of all he is doing.” 

“Am I then to appearas if I 
was indifferent, as if I was uncon- 
cerned ?” 

“No, not that. That would be as 

eat an error on the other site. 

tter heartlessness would revolt 
him’as' soon as lie could be brought 
to believe it, We must go very 
cautiously to ‘work here; and, to 
begin, we shall pazzle him alittle; 
his impatience will seon show 
what our next move ought to be. 
My prevent’ niessage will not be a 
oer deal’ clearer, than my last. 

will say, ‘Health not worse 
fortitude incredible.’ ” 

“t's clear endugh what | you 
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mean,” said my wife;'* you inten 
he should faste a little of th 
same anxieties he was 60 fond’ of 
inflicting on Georgina,” 

“* Precisely’ word for word what 
I meant; He’ shall have a few days 
of that torturing uncertainty he has 
given her years of, and if he dis- 
approve of the regimen the chance 
is he will not return to it,” : 

T will not dwell on’the days t 
followed — this. I will simy] 
state that I continued, by a system of 
partly vague, partly significant mes- 
sagés, to keep Thornton in a state 
of suspense, anxicty, and anger 
only short of mania. His interest 
in the game--for game it was—be- 
came intense; and when, to his wild- 
est entreaties for a * Yes” or “No” 
answer to some urgent ques'ion, I 
returned an equivocal or totally un- 
intelligible reply, I could’ see that 
there was great hope of his teing 
cured at last of his fatal infatua- 
tion. 

If I cannot, however, dwell’ on 
this, as little do I like to recall the 
cones I had to'encounter at home; 
for though at first my wife and 
Georgina consented to aid me in 
my project, and appeared assured of 
its suocvess, they soon began to feel 
nisgivings abont ‘our right” to do 
this, that, or the other. They ques- 
tioned the propriety of one t ing; 
and retreated from any partnership 
in andther. ‘In fact, they behaved 
like people who were already pre- 
paring their defence against some 
future accusation, and co:nporting 
themselves like persons already ar- 
raigned. This sort of opposition 
did not conduce to my eomfurt, and 
probably did’ not contribute to my 
pradence, and I am afraid—yes, 1 
am obliged to own—I lost all pa 
tience, aud told my wife, “If Geor- 
gina continues to thwart me, I give 
you warning I will pitch up the 
whole sffxir—tell Thornton he may 
come back, or go to Jericho if hé 
likes better—and leave the imbro- 
giiv to unitavel itself how it may.” ” 

“Whatoin the’ name’ of all pa 
tience,” dried ‘my wife, ‘do’ you 
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want the poor woman todo? She 
does her utmost to look cheerful 
‘and contented, but if I. go to her 
toom I always find her in tears, 
She went. with you at: first when 

ou said that her busband might 
be cured of his unhappy misgivings 
if he only once, experienced the 
sort of misery they produced; but 
now she owns. she. sees him no 
nearer to this goal than ever; and 
T agree with her perfectly.” 

.“And whose fuult is it if it be 
so? Did she not: refuse me t’other 
day permission. to tell him, as I 
suggested, that she was actually 
hocked with herself for being so 
hap-y?” 

'“ Yes, and quite right, too. The 
poor thing eries her eyes out, and 
why should she say an untruth?” 

* But don’t you see it is a finesse 
of the game?” 

“ Oh, I’m sick of the game! Ifa 
man cannot bebave well to his wife 
witiout being cheated into it, the 
sooner she gets rid of him the 
better.”’ 

I believe the discussion grew 
animated, and even warm; but after 
many little sallies into each other’s 
lines, we came back to where we 
started, by my wife abruptly asking, 
“Ts this, then, to go on for years? 
He was, if I understood you aright, 
to be so stung in self-love, so 
wounded in pride, by finding that 
his wife could live without him, 
that he would hasten back to assure 
her of his undying affection. Wusu’t 
that the theory?” 

“ Yes,” said I, haughtily, “that 
was the theory.” 

* And has it proved @ success?” 

“Tt would have had a triamph- 
ant success if she had fullowed my 
advice,” 

‘Oh, are we back there again?” 
cried she, with a weary sigh. 

Controlling my temper as well as 
{ could, I made a few turns in the 
room, when. suddenly a thought 
shet across my mind, and I said, 
“You were advising the other 
morning that we should take 
Georgy out for a drive, It is above 
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a month since she was.in the-air, 
Let us go and dine, in the wood at 
Boisfort. There is no fear of, meet. 
ing any one at this time of the year, 
Let us make @day of it, and. try. if 
we cannot rally. her spirits, and 
amuse her.” farts fies 

“Ts this to be: another move. of 
the game?” asked she, smiling; 

“Well, as'you ask,me so frankly, 
I own it is,” 

“ There’s. Georgy now in» the 
garden Jet us go.and talk it. over 
with her;” and.so saying, we open- 
ed the glass doo: and went ont. 

We had not gone many. steps 
when we saw Georgina renning 
towards us, her face radiant with 
joy. “Ob, what do you think?” 
cried she, in a voice ringing with 
delight; “I have seen him—he was 
there.” 

“Where?” 

‘In the stable-yard, Your 
were taking in hay, and there he 
was amonyst the- country 
dressed like a peasant, beard and 
moustaches shaved off, and 80 
changed that no eyes but my own 
could have reeognised him. He 
crossed over the lit le pathway and 
stood looking up at my window till 
apparently some one remarked it, 
when he moved away and. disap- 
peared. But I knew him, Poor 
fellow, how worn and ill he looked! 
not but it has done my heart gd 
even to eatch.a@ glimpse of, him, 
and to know that he was longing 
to’see me.” ' 

*T told, you how it. would all 
turn out,” said I, triumphantly, 
“Tt only required a li tle, patience 
and persistence,-and I knew. he 
must suecumb.” otf] 

My wife said nothing, a clear 

roof that she.felt vanquixhed at 
ast, With a half irritable tone, as 
of one who did not like to quit the 
field without: a shet, she. said,. 
“And your fine project about Bois- 
fort, and the dinner in. the. wood 
—how does. it fit.into the’ present 
conjuncture f”/'95{) ’ 

“As if it was mnade-expressly for 
it. Frank hasnow shown how miser- 
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able he is at not having anv intel- 
ligible news of Georgina. Bot m 
as I meant they shoul’, 
have almost driven him crazy. He 
éould etidare the uncertainty no 
Jonger, and hence, at any risk, he 
came up here to try and see her,” 
Boisfert, or I greatly in'stake, mast 
finish the drama, and display him 
nitent and imploring pardon at 
the fall of the curtain.” 

“ftis all far too astute and tno 
subtle for me,” said my wife, saucily. 
“T am heartily glad that the success 
ofthe piece depends on mach finer 
intel'ecrs.”’ 

We were again getting into ekir- 
mishing ground, so I bext a retreat 
into the house, and. sent off the 
following few lines to Frauk, at 
Wavre :— 

“We mean, by way~ of a Jittle 
change of air and distraction, to 
take her out to dine at Boisfort on 
Saturday. I shall order our table 
to be Inid in the garden, near the 
lake. If you wish to judge with 
your own eyes how she locks, you 
could easily disguise yourself, and 
affect to be engaged in arranging 
another table in the vicinity. The 
hour will be five o’clock.” 

That little garden at Boicfort, in 
the midst of the forest of Seignies, 
is a very prefty spot, and never 
prettier than in the spring, when 
the fruit-trees are in blussom, and 
the bright green grass is covered 
with a perfect shower of apricot 
and cherry buds, and the air loaded 
with their delicious perfume. One 
issure to have the place to himself, 
besides, at this early season; for, no 
matter how fine the weather. or how 
tempting the dvy, no sensible Bel- 
gian would go out to dine under 
the trees till the almanac had 
given him assurance that the time 
for such festivities was duly come; 
nor is it by any means certain that 
the carp in the pond would ‘permit 
themselves to be tempted to the 
surface Ly crumbs of bread’ at a 
season unconsecrated by custom 
and tradition. ' 

Never, and I have had a long 


experience of it, did I see it look- 
ing more beautiful than’ on this 
bright day of early Mey, as we 
drove into the litile cour, and 
were surrounded by a cordon of 
delighted waiters, beaming with 
joy at the first harbingers of the 
coming season. 

I had ordered a very choice “lit- 
tle” dinner—that is, there were 
to be very few dishes, but each was 
to be acapo d’opera, executed by 
the gran maestro, Mns. Dubos, 
himself; and how glad am I to 
commemorate. even thus pass- 
ingly, one whose genius has 60 
often delighted, whose re-ources 
have so often refreshed me! Oh 
man of many entrées, separated by 
long distance of weary miles from 
you, how ofien do I wonder whether 
your oyster pdtés are as exquisite, 
your suprémes as sr af y de- 
licious, as of yore! Your little gar- 
den amidst the feathery beech-trees, 
with its clear fish-pond, its myriad 
of singing-birds, and its snow-white 
napkins, rises before my mind 8 eye; 
and I can’ revive hours of enjoy- 
ment asI recall the time when I 
sip ny iced champagne, lying, 
Melibceus like, among the cowslips. 

Our table stood under a mag- 
nificent beech-tree, whose lower 
branches were perfectly festooned 
with a gorgeous japonica, that © 
hang in graceful clusters above and 
around us; & little hecge of sweet- 
briar flanked us on one side; and a 
small artificial mound, covered with 
hothouse plants for the occasion, 
delighted the eye on another. A 
tiny fountain threw .a spray-like 
shower over the leaves, imparting 
that sense of cool and freshness so 
pleasant at meal-times., 

My wife and Georgina were in 
ecstusy with it all. There is no- 
thing like a woman to appreciate 
the double deliglits of rusticity and 
an exquisite dinner. The charms 
of nature, the song of birds; the 
odour of flowers, seems to dispise 
her to a higher sense of @njeyment 
of the good things «f the table, 
and she ¢an blend her delights in 
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@ way atterly unknown to. our 
coarser natures, 

“* Yes,” said my. wife,.in reply to 
a whi-pered. remark of Georgina’s 
—‘‘ yes, it is one of the things he 
excels. in.” 

I knew this was panegyric on 
my talents as a host, and as I 
arranged my napkin I felt a thrill 
of, proud triumph through me. 
ought to mention here that Geor- 
gina, yielding to my wife’s insist- 
ance, had given up wearing black, 
which she had done since. Frank’s 
departure, and was dressed in “a 
grey. silk, with a quantity of lace 
about it, that became her vastly ; 
indeed she looked handsomer than 
ever I had seen her, 

I. read over the bill of fare 

alond, and we began our dinner. 
I, will own.I sippod, my soup wich 
an anxious heart. I had given 
Georgina her lesson—I had tauzht 
her all she was to do—I had 
theronghly drilled her in her part, 
and made her even rehearse it in 
my library before we started; but 
what, assurance had I that she 
would, not break down, after all? 
What certainty was there that her 
agitation might not overcome her 
at the eventful moment, and a 
pitiable.exhibition of emotion end 
in utter failure? I did all that 
prudence could suggest; and when 
I had filled her glass with choice 
madeira, [ muttered to myself 
*the Fates must take charge of 
the rest,” 
_, L.eould notice that her agita- 
tion. was very great, but that she 
foucht. nobly against it, and espe- 
cially that my wife should not 
observe, her emotion. Our talk at 
first was chiefly of the dinner; and 
fortunate'y tvere was nothing to 
say on this head bot praise, 

As. I deemed it, likely that I 
might detrct Frank and. his dis- 
guise before his wife might be 
aware of his presence, I had _pre- 
arran with. Georgina that I 
would signal the fact. of his being 
come by ordering the waiter to 
give me champagne, which if I 
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took in @ glass intended for bop- 
deaux, was. to mean that I saw him, 
I was relating seme com ; 
anecdote when I gave this, order, 
and then went on with) my story, 
I watched her, however,. steal... 
glance towards my glass, and saw.g 
slight tremor pass over her.as. the 
man filled it. 

* Do jou really like dining.in 
this fashion?” asked I, witha shalf- 
careless air; “ or is it too, irregular, 
too disorderly, for your taste? ” 

““T like it,” said she hastily, but 
not raising her head as. she spoke.;, 

“T like it too,” said may. wife; 
‘but Town M. Dubos and. his, good 
cookery go a considerable way. in 
biassing my. judgment; and I half 
suspect if we were able to. have 
such a chef at home, I'd rather 
dine there than here,” fa 

“IT pretest loud)y,” cried, 
‘“‘aguinst any warped opinion,,),J 
stand up for my rural deligh’s, and 
will do battle for my rosebuds and 
nightingales and almond-blossoms 
against all comers.” I watched 
Frank while I. was:.speaking, ‘and 
by a concerted. sign encouraged 
him to draw nearer, and busy. him- 
self at a side table. I then filled 
Georgina’s glass with champagne, 
and whispered a few words to her. 

* Yes,” said she timidly, but still 
aloud—‘‘ yes, he liked. it; but, os 
in everything else, he was so ecapri- 
cious that one, never could say 
when he would, declare, it was 
odious.” tas 

My wife actually started with 
astonishment. at these words, 
Never before. had she heard from 
Georgina anything but unqualified 
praise of her husband. 

‘‘ How tiresome. these. capricions 
people are!” said I. “They im- 
part to existence a'l the miseries 
of the ague ; to think when you are 
not burning you are shivering.” 

‘* Worse than, that,” chimed in 
Georgina, ‘they make one. distrost 
his. own mature. The very. fact 
that you see what. you intended 
accepted as something exactly the 
opposite, leads you to suppose there 
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ust be some terrible want of right 
perception in yourself, and you he- 
gin to distrust not only everything 
but everybody.” 

“If one were to analyse all his 
food before he began to eat it, 
nutrition would go op somewhat 
slowly,” sai L. 

wand wouldn’t the food be very 
appetising besides?” said Georgina, 
laughing. ‘I declare to you I was 
nite worn out with eternal trials ; 

r I wasn’t merely questioned, like 
the man in the: book, what I should 
do if I saw a white bear, but I 
was threatened with a whole regivn 
of bears.’’ 

Frank, was now standing behind 
her chair, almost bending over 
her, bis face glowing with rage, 
and his eyes starting ,out of their 
sockets. 

“JT don’t think I ever heard yon 
speak in this way before,” said my 
wife, whese voice had a twang of 
rebuke in it very palpable and re- 
markable. 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps these 
surroundings,’ said she, with a 
laugh, ‘‘have.led me on to expan- 
siveness;. perhaps I couldn’t. re- 
press it any longer.” 

“What was the feather that 
broke the camel's back?” said my 
wife. 

“ My dear friend, it was a wool- 


k! Please tell this man not to 
ay his hand on my chair.” 

‘Frank “started. back, almost. stag- 
gering, and tlen recover ng himself, 
he walked slowly round the table 
till he came directly in front of her. 

Georgina glanced at him hastily, 
and. ssidy' ‘*These people. Titake It, 
dunt understand Engli-h'? ™) «9. 

“‘ Of cour<e not,” I replied; « bat 
why do you ask? » 

** There’s a creature yonder hes a 
wonderful 1 ok of Frank,.if it-were 
possible that cutting off his beard 

could make him so hideous.” | -.» 

‘Good heavens, woman!” shout- 
ed -he, in a voice wild with p:ssion, 
“are you so utterly heartless, so 
shamelessly lost to all feeling, as 
this?” , 

Before. this. short burst. ‘was 
over, Georgina had fallen fainting 
tothe ground, Her effort had = 
more than she had strength for, and 
it was long before we could bri 
her back to life and consciousness, 
When at length her heart rallied, 
and the film passed from before her 
eyes, the first object she saw was 
her husband kneeling at her feet, 
and covering her hand with kisses, 

We had. told him everytling, and 
his delight was boundless. 

Frank. was cured; but I declare 
Pil: not. treat such another case as 
long as I live. 
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On the 8ist of March Sir Robert 
Napier’s ‘first brigade, somewhat 
reinfurced, moved from its encanp- 
ment ner the left bank of» the 
Tacazeh, and commenced its march 
through the province of Wadela. 
For three days our route continued 
over the same stone-covered plain, 
destitute of trees, bat clothed 
with dry grass, ‘and studded with 
smal] red convolvuluses and a yel- 
low flower resembling the dand- 
elion. A constantly undulating 
surfice, swelling occasionally into 
rocky heights, gave a picturesque- 
ness of ‘outline to the landscape. 
No game of any kind ‘was seen, 
probably owing to the absence of 
cover, Streams were of frequent 
oceurrence, and the water was 
everywhere pure and plentiful. 
The few villages which we passed 
bore “in their roofless huts the 
marks of Theodore’s recent visit 
to the district., Beautiful and very 
refreshing ‘to the eye as the vege- 
tation of Wodjérit’s tree-covered 
mountuins had been, one felt that 
Wadela was altogether a more 

ractical country. It contained, 
ndeed, no bosky dells in which 
the qneen of fairyland might hold 
her court in the moonlight of a 
summer’s night, buat it presented 
—wh:t was far more to the purpose 
—a succession of broad plains, where 
our cavalry could have executed 
one of their brilliant charges with 
good effect if Theodorus-and—bh-s 
army had but given them the op- 
portunity. 

Early during the third day’s 
march our van came to the brink 
of a vast and at first sight im- 
passable gulf so sudden'y, that it 
seemed to have opened in the 
-earth’s surface at our feet. We 
found this chasm to be nearly 
four thousand feet in depth by 


¥. 

abont eight miles in width from 
plateau to’ plateau, and there it 
yawned before us like the o 
grave of a race of giants, Par 
down in its depths the channel of 
the river Jeeduh eould be seen, and 
on its oppoite margin the table 
lund of Tulanta’ stretching away 
into the distance. The descent Jay 
down the precipitous fice of. the 
rock, which it would have cost us 
much labour to make passable b 
our treops, had not Theodore | 
self anticipated our necessities in 
this matter, and, contrary. to’ the 
usiges of war in like cases, con- 
structed and left for our use va 
very tolerable road through. the 
cha-m. The task had: vccupied 
him for several weeks during 
his recent flank-march to Debra 
Tabor. One could not but admire 
the energy with which he had 
meade such a road in the face of 
great natural difficulties, without 
scientific principles to guide him, 
and with only imperfect sppliances 
at his command. He had takempert 
with his own hand in. the work, 
now helping to blast a rock, now 
digging in a cutting like a navi- 
gator, with the royal spear ever 
ready to impale on the spot any 
soldier caught shirking his due 
share in the toil. Following the 
King’s highway—for such it spe- 
cially deserves to be called—we 
were conducted by slow degrees, as 
it-seemed, into the innerm:st parts 
of the earth. At the bottom of the 
greater chasm occurs a smaller 
valley, which the Jeedah has hol- 
lowed out for itself to form its own 
proper bed. This latter, which 
is broad and rocky, proved near- 
ly dry, and it afforded our weari- 
ed troops a convenient resting- 
place for a few hours before fue- 
ing the opposite ascent. It was 
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in. truth a gloomy and. sombre 
biyouae.. Not. even the winds of 
heaven had .been able to gain ac, 
cess to its depths; and .a few. seli+ 
tary irees, that had grywa to a oon- 
siderable size among the boulders 
in, the yg mate, Ge come 

r still more murky.snd op- 
een, Quantities of litter lett 
y Theodore’s soldiers. on tie 
ground were still strewn on every 
side, together. with skeletons of 
muies and other relics of an army, 
The. consciousness that. the grim 
steeps which were then looking 
dewn upon us had, during five or 
six weeks, been the witnesses of all 
that our fettered countrymen had 
endured while they were dragged 
through that mountain-gerge in 
the train of their oppressor, added 
to; our impatience to. proceed, 
inorder that..the long aeccunnt 
with Theodorus might be quickly 
settled. Our farther course lay up 
one of the steepest precipices we 
had as yet. encountered. in Abys- 
sinia; The narrow path which the 
King had constrncted along its 
face had in several parts been al- 
most. .weshed away by torrents, 
This, with the extreme abruptness 
of. the. ascent, mide our progress 
not only arduous, bnt dangerons, 
The-citizens of garrison towns who 
live at home in ease—those of 
them, especially, who cast a dubi- 
ous eye on the soldiers, quartered 
amongst them as whose 
chief function is to. make . the 
income-tax go up now, and then 
by another penny in the pound— 
should have watched, the labours 
and struggles of just this one 
day. If they could have sven the 
distress of tle men, and, the great 
drops of sweat that. fell from their 
brows as they climbed ‘slowly 
and silently up those difficult as- 
cents, thea they would have known 
that the soldier holds no | un- 
worthy place in the community of 
working men, The distance tra- 
versed was only eighteen m les; 
but the number of miles performed 
is a very inadequat) measure of the 


traveller’s labour in a country like 
Abys-inia.. A better idea of the 
difficulties of the suarcn will be 
formed, when. it is stated that the 
eolumn was nearly, twenty-four 
hours in accumplishing it. 

When, at. last, long after. the 
sun had. gone down behind cleuds 
which descended .upon us a few 
hours later in tempest and raia,a 
portion of the baggage arrived on 
the Talanta plateau, and a few 
tents! were . pitched, then .our 
leaders felt glad that the terrible 
precipices which had that day been 
passed no longer separated us from 
Magdala... If Theodore. had dis- 
puted our passage, we must have 
suffered heavy.Joss in driving him 
from such vantuge-ground as he 
would. have held at a, hundred 
different points to which he might 
have fallen . back. in, suceession 
wiihin the Jeedah ravine. .Word 
had been sent by Wagshoom. Go- 
bazeh’s governor of Talanta that 
the dreaded Emperor was then 
engaged in preparations for ap e@x- 
pedition, This moye,on Theodore’s 
part proved in the end tu, be nothing 
more heroic than a merciless foray 
on the villages .round Magilul 
whose too confiding pen oe 
been deceived by lis promises, into 
continuing to reside under his pro- 
tection, instead of, .migrating.. te 
more distant regions, ,. But when 
the news reached. us that he .was 
about to sally. forth from. his 
stronghold, it _ was thought pro- 
bable that he meant to meet, ns at 
the Jeedah. Qur. commander had 
prefirred to call pon, his soldi 

ore, to perfurm .a@ funced 
march, rather than, ineur the risk 
« being atiacked at so great 4 dia- 


vantage. o d ; 

One of the first difficulties which 
awaited us on Talanta was the 
question how we and our. cattle 
were to be fed., With. only. four 
days’ supply: actually. in our, camp, 
and tle Jeedah interposed between 
us and the nearest poimt which could 
by theutwost stretch of language 
be termed a base; with nothiug but 
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unknown districts and a formida- 
ble enemy in front,—the prospect 
might well have seemed discourag- 
ing. ‘The’ eountry bore traces’ in 
évery diréction of ‘the ftavayes’ of 
Theodor-’s ‘army; and even the 
trees had been cut» down for ‘the 
sake of firewood till only the 
stumps remained. Ic was too 
thach to be feared that little corn 
would be found in all the province, 
even if we could depend on every 
grain of ‘it that existed being 
brought to us. That the inhabit- 
ants of Talanta were willing to sell 
what little grain they possessed, 
was evident from the way they 
began to straggle into our camp 
with a few bundles of grass and 
skinfuls of barley before we had 
been many hours within reach of 
them: As these “were e:gerly 
bought by us, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the law of demand pro- 
ducing supply would have oper- 
ated here as well as in other parts 
of the world, if there had been 
any corn in the granarivs of the 
people. But, with the exception of 
the few contributions just noted, 
neither grass nor grain was to be 
obtiined. and we were fain to 
glean from the ground the half- 
soiled forage! which had been left 
by Theodoure’s’ soldiers, and offer it 
to our horses and mules. 

The circumstances of a British 
Commander being placed, as Sir 
Robert Napier was ‘on the night of 
the 4th of April, with only four days’ 
supplies in his camip,' almost face to 
face with the enemy, can hardly 
bé passed over! without some re- 
mark, even in the’ humblest narra- 
tive of these operations. It can- 
not be said that the position was 
an accidental one, depending on 
the circumstance of this part’ of 
the country having been pilliged 
by the King. It is probable that 
Theodore’s ravages were the causé 
of our not procuring a greater 
ig of food than we did on 

at particular night. But the 
fact remains to be stated that we 
had hardly ever since landing at 
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Zoulla succeeded in purchasing, 
during any single day’s halt, gaff. 
cient supplies to meet our demands 
for even that one day. The pe 

of Abyssinia, orate om po 
bitants of’ a few districts borders 
ing on the sea, Wave not yet arrived 
at the rank Of & Corn-exportir 
community. Frequent’ ch a 
government, and a chronic state of 
internal commotion, have produced 
their usual results in this respect’; 
and the sowing and reaping of the 
Abyssinians are directed only with 
a view to the supply of their own 
wents. Favoured by a ‘nuturally 
fertile soil, they obtain in ‘ordin 
seasons enough for this purpose, 
But the visitations of loéusts’ have 
daring the past three years brought 
the harvests so far below their »n- 
nual average that actual © faminég 
has been experienced in many 
parts of the country, and food 
every where very scarce. 

It may be asked why the ex- 
pedition was not organised with 
a view to the existing coxdition 
of the country, since that admitted 
of being so easily ascertained “be- 
forehand. Now, whatever ‘misap 
prehension may or my ‘not have 
prevailed regarding the natural 
resources of Abyssinia, and the re- 
quirements of the force about to 
enter it, at the period when this 
subject’ was before the Bombay 
Government, fortunately we are 
not withott record to show what 
were the views held on these points 
by at least one member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council—namely, the suldier 
who had been selected for the com- 
mand of the expedition, and whose 
suggestions on all points connected 
with its organisation onght surely 
to have been songht with the ut- 
most desire to turn them to good 
acevtnnt. In his Oouncil-note: of 
the 26th September lust, Sir Robert 
Napier, writing not as Comm: nder- 
in-Ohief of the Bombay army, but 
in his capacity of Member. of the 
Bombay Government, tried to im- 
press on his colleagues what he 
believed to be'the requirements of 
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the oceasion in the’ following sen- 


“J huve, in the course of con- 
gultation, expressed to the Com- 
missary -Gereral my. opinion of 
what: is required; which is, that I 
want six months’ supplies for 9500 
men, to be ready at post No. 2 
(i.e, Koomailoo), when I am able 
to advance from that point. 

“If three months are consumed 
in arriving at that condition, sup- 
plies will have been consumed by 
all the force that leaves Bombay 
corresponding with the portions of 
these three months during which 
they may have been between Bom- 
bay and post No. 2. 

“In round terms, six months’ 
supplies should be delivered intact 
as'soon as possible for the whole 
force; aud three months’ supplies 
should be ready for current expen- 
diture, 

“After that, the expenditure 
should be replaced so as to leave 
always six months on hand, 

“For native followers, corn and 
hand mills will be required.” * 

. The above, at Jeast, was no un- 
certain sound. It is not known 
why Sir Robert Napier’s requisi-+ 
tions on the: subject, of supplies 
were not fully complied with by 
the local government. Doubtless 
this admits of elucidation by the 
distinguished statesmen who had 
lately succeeded to the chief place 
in the Presidency of Bombay. But, 
meanwhile, the fact must be re- 
corded as one which, however it, is 
to be explained, is at least not to 
be disposed of summarily by means 
of mere denial—that when, on the 
8d of January last, the Commander- 
in-Ohief arrived in Annesley Bay, 
the total amount of rations then 
in store on this coast was as fol- 
lows: at. Zoulla, and on board the 
ships in the harbour, rations for 
2000 Europeans for three months, 
and for 5000 natives for six months; 
at. Koomailoo, rations fur 1000 men 
for six and a-half days; and at 
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Senafeh, bread and flonr for. 1000 
men for thirty-six days, with other 
supplies in sti!l, smaller . quanti- 
ties. 

But notwithstanding the ‘defi- 
ciencies of his commissariat an 
land tran<port, and the yery mode- 
rate estimate he still entertained of 
what. was procurable in the :dis- 
tricts through which his route ley, 
the Commander-in-Chief felt. it 
his duty te proceed at all hazards 
on his mission. The supplies sto 
at Zoulla, and.in. the Pass, suff 
for the present. wants of his army, 
Immediate ivation nowhere 
threatened, It was chiefly for the 
future that thought had to, be taken, 
and provision had to be made. 
The narrative of all the weasures 
that were adopted in. order to win 
from the people at every stage, of 
our progress whatever supplies t 
fields produced, from the day whea 
Meer Akbar Alee first. couverted 
the wild aborgines of the Suroe 
Pass into hewers of wond and cut- 
ters «f grass for our adjoining posts, 
up to the date of our reaching Mag- 
dala isclf, will form one.of the 
most instructive pages in the his- 
tery of the expedition, And when, 
side by side with the above; it 
shall be related how the natives of 
the country. were, chiefly through 
the exertions of Lrigadicr-Generel 
Merewether, O. B., and his, admir- 
able assistant Mr. Munzinger, or- 
ganised into companies for the 
purpose of torwarding on their own 
shoulders, or on the backs of their 
cattle, to the front, the a'l-important 
stores tor which we were not our- 
selves provided with eufficient, car- 
riage; and when it is shown how 
all these objects were accomplished 
at the sane time thit we. were 
warching over mountain-ranges 
covered with forest, such as few 
armies have ever crossed, and amid 
circumstances of no slight hard- 
ship, exposed often to storms of 
rain and extreme cold, with unsuit- 
able food and seanty clothing,—a 
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chapter will then be added to the 
history of oar country which shall 
not seem to future generatiens the 
least brilliant in all our g'orious 
annals. 

Statistics ‘could easily be pub- 
lished showing infigures tlie quan- 
tities of grain which we were able 
to bay at the different stages in 
our route between Antalo and Ta- 
Tanta. Previets to our long halt 
at the former place, we had hardly 
anywhere succeeded in purehasing 
food, at least in any appreciable 

nantities. But for the grain of 

@ province of Enderta which was 
brought into our headquarter eamp 
at Antalo— and which the Cum- 
mander-in-Chief was fain to halt 
there to collect—the expedition 
would not have been able to march 
from that place when it did. The 
same statistics would disclose the 
interesting fact; that mere political 
action seldom effected much towards 
inducing the people to bring supplies 
to our camps. This was not owing to 
any failure on the part of the offi- 
cers employed to communicate with 
them ; on the contrary, seldom was 
any ee tate better served by its 

iticals than this one has been by 

ajor Grant, O. B.; Captain Moore, 
Mr. Munzinger, and Meer Akbar 
Alee, who, separately or in company, 
preceded us by several days during 
our advance from Antalo to Wa- 
dela. Nevertheless, it was found 
that the people hung back, until 
the arrival of our ‘soldiers them- 
selves gave them an opportunity of 
testing the truth of the strange 
story which they had been told, 
but did not believe, that we were 
in the habit of paying for every 
bundle of forage or bag of grain we 
consumed. Then, but not till then, 
was the dollar endowed with free 
action. There is, however, another 
possible explanation of the con- 
duct of the people. Perhaps they 
thought it would pay them better 
to keep their stores as an offering 
to be made to the great Chief him- 
self—whom a peculiar custom of 
this country would compel to pay 
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for them tenfold their market«prigg 
—than to sell them to his: saber 
dinate officers, who ‘would buy them 
for little more than what they were 
worth. However it is to be ag 
counted for, it’is the fact thatthe 
resources of a district were 
made available for our use to the 
full extent until the Commander 
himself, at the head of a portion of 
his arniy, pitched his camp in <the 
vicinity. Supplies of grain were 
then brought in according to the 
means of the people; or, where no 
grain was offered, the way in which 
the peasantry still came to us with 
firewood, or even water, for sale, 
showed how gladly they would 
have sold us their corn too, if they 
had had any to sell. 

The grand political difficulty 
which the expedition has encoun- 
tered, has consisted not in perewads 
ing the chiefs and people that we 
entertained no hostile intentions 
against them, but in causing them 
to believe that we had really come 
to do battle with Theodorus, 
On the former point it had not 
been very difficult to satisfy the 
Abyssinian mind. Perhaps, in 
deed, we would have found par- 
tisans even if we had made our 
appearance with the professed ob- 
ject of conquering the country, 
Patriotism is a plant which has 
not taken strong root in the soil of 
Ethiopia; and’ where it exists at 
all, it is chiefly in the form of 
hatred of the Tarks.. We who are 
good Christians, and who wore 
round our necks any number of 
the blue cotton cords which are 
supposed to constitute the distine- 
tive mark of Obristianity in Abys- 
sinia, would possibly have been 
welcomed by the people had our 
ebject been annexation. In addi- 
tion to our undoubted orthodoxy, 
we had introduced a new era into 
Abyssinia — the era of the dollar 
—the Silver age, when payment 
by military bodies for cultural 
produce was perhaps first witness- 
ed in this country. _ But whatever 
recoption we might have met with 
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had our entry been made as in, 
vaders, it is certain that, entering 
it as we did, few believed. we bad 
come to fight with Theodorus... The 
immense prestige with which his 
career of . bleodshed and victory 
had invested the King of the Kings 
of Ethiopia in the, eyes of. his 
countrymen, was such that no one 
who has not been among the na- 
tives can fully realise. The terror 
of his name had fallen like a blight 
upon the minds of the people, and 
was not to be dissipated at our mere 
approach. Something more was 
needed to effect this than the dis- 
play of a few guns, which, when 
gauged by the faculty ever readiest 
to the barbarian, were as tuys by 
the side of Theodore’s monster 
artillery. The Emperor had him- 
self been at pains to ciiculate the 
story that we were coming as his 
friends, and had told his followers 
that the guns and stores we were 
carrying with us were brought for 
the purpose of being laid at his 
feet as a “ tribute from Jerusalein,” 
if haply he might give us back our 
countrymen! No boasts of ven- 
geance proceeded from our soldiers, 
to serve as a contradiction to these 
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speeches of the King. Keeping our 
own. counsel, we hedli neawed addatie 
through ‘the country, and .Theo- 
dore’s version of our errand seemed 
the natural one. Gobazeh believed, 
it and fled... Manilek, the King,of — 
Shoa, retired from the neighbour- 
hood of Magdala: as. soon as he 
heard of our landing at. Zonlla.* 
Aboot. three weeks before we reach- 
ed Talanta, the Wollo Gallas, not- 
withstanding their ancient hatred of 
Theodore, had tendered }im_ their 
submission, god erg | total an- 
nihilation at his hands if once .the 
aceession to his resources, which 
they understood we were. bring- 
ing, shonld become his, Kassa-of 
Tigreh shared at first. the general 
fear. . That- he ultimately rose 
superior to it, and exerted himself 
in earnest to help us on our way, 
was most probably, if the truth 
were known, because two of his 
advisers had been educated iu 
Bombay, and he believed them 
when they. told him that, not 

was our army sufficient. to 
Theodore at a single blow, . but 
that the outrage which we had 
come to punish was one that we 


were not likely ever to pardon.t 





* Since this was written, an amusing statément has appeared in a London news- 


paper, that a body of fonr hundred Abyssinians had been organised by Wagslroom 
Gobuzeh for the work of opening up the road beyond Antalo, and were actually so 
employed, in communication with the energetic Quartermaster-General of the force: 
This is a pure fable. How it originated no man can tell who is ever likely to tell, 
The belief in the imaginary foreign legion prevailed, however, as the headquarters 
advanced from Antalo; and whenever a comparatively good bit of road occurred, 
we thought, in our innocence, that Gobazeh had made it for us! The ‘truth 
was soon discovered. The Commander-in-Chief had begun by that time to do his 
own pioneering ; and therefore no addition wis ever afterwards made to what may 
well be called the goodly series of Abyssinian romances of which Gobazeh’s 
pioneers brought up the rear. At the date when the Prince of Wag was stipposed 
to be making roads for us, and lighting friendly watch-fires on the mounitain-tops, 
le was in reality ranning off in an opposite direction ds fast as he could.’ *' ” 

+ Mr. Marcha Werke, and his brother Gabreh Werke of Adwa, deserve to be 
prominently mentioned in connection with the expedition. A writer in the 
‘Times’ newspaper has sneered at them as missionaries. ‘They had indeed been 
educated by one of the greatest and best of our Scottish missionaries and modern 
philanthropists, the Rev. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay. Whether they are in all 
respects such as Dr. Wilson would have made them if he could, is a question which 
concerns only themselves. But that these two men held the place their ede- 
cation necessarily gave them in the counsels of their master Prince Kassa, at the 
time when our army entered the country, and ‘all Tigreh was agitated as to the 
motives with which we camie, is 8 circumstancé the value of which cannot be 
fally estimated, just becatise the consequences ‘whith might have followed had 
they not been there were obviated by their presence. When ‘the history of 
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It may rise some that any 
doubt should have existed as to 
our ability to destroy Theodorus 
if we pleased. But it must be re- 
membered that different communi- 
ties have different modes of jadg- 
ing of strength, If Front-de- eof 
or Richard Ccur-de-Lion had 
chaheed to see an Irish patriot of 
the present time sitting on a wall 
with a blanderbuss in his'hund, he 
would probably have thought him 
a very contemptible-looking little 
creature; bat the patriot would 
have knocked him off his saddle 
with a chatge of slugs as svon as 
his' back was fairly presented to 
him all ‘the same. And so with 
our Ethiopian friends.» There was 
nothi»g about us suggestive of the 
warrior or hero, according to their 
ideal. Our Oommander was ob- 
served to be an elderly gentleman 
of an extremely benevolent appear- 
ance and disposition, dressed, not 
in ‘tippet of lion’s mane, bat in a 
plain white shooting-coat. He was 
never known to kill any one in the 
course of his morning rides; but, 
on ‘the contrary, had an unaccount- 
able weakness for stopping as often 
as he came upon a sick soldier or 
camp-follower by the wayside, and 
personally trying to rel.eve his 
pain. Then, too, no officer in all 
our camp knew how to vociferate 
of his prowess, and brandish his 
spear, and shout demoniacal cries, 


and mike-his horse rush violently 
down a steep place, and call on the 
who!e human to: come ‘ont-and) 
fixht. him, after the terrible manner: 
affected by the Goliaths of Habash, 
Oar soldiers were to be seen in the 
marketplica burgaining for a Lune 
dle of firewood, like mean-spirited 
fellows who were afraid to knock 
the lawful owner on the head. » Ip 
is true we were apt to turn fi 

like mastiffs, after nightfall; and @ 
sentry on his post was sometimes 
ready to take advantage of his 
position in order to have a qniet 
shot at an Abyssinian; but, alto« 
gether, we looked very unlike the 
sort of soldiers that would be res 
quired to conquer the King of the 
Kings of Ethiopia. Waldee Ya» 
soos, the robber-chieftain of Wod- 
jerat, told us nearly as much wher 
we had the pleasure of conversing 
with him at Antalo. There. is no 
doubt he believed what. le 

because his energies were di ) 
towards plundering’ our convoys 
and working us every species of 
annoyance as soon as our column 


passe on. Dajiz Maihidshih, whe 


had been left by Gobazeh to repre+ 
sent lim in Wadela, plainly stated 


to Sir Robert Napiér, when pressed. . | 


about procuring for us supplies, 
that he would like first of all to 


receive a positive assurance from, 


our Commander’s own | lips .that 
we were going to, fight with 











the campaign comes to be written, mention will doubtless be made of certain 
Turkish intriguers of the baser sort, who, probably without. even the cog- 
nisanee of their own Government, tried to induce Prince Kassa to attack us. 
How far the advice of Dr. Wilson’s pupils was what disposed the Prince’s mind 
to the wiser course which he followed, is matter of inference. But there is no 


question, as. regards the. value of the services which at least Mr. M. Werke has, 


rendered us in a variety of ways, from the day of our landing at Zoulla up to 
the present time. As the agent of bis master Prince Kassa, he been constant 
io his attendance with whichever of our columns most needed his presence. Our 
Government has acknowledged his services by a gift of £400, a horse, and sevéral 


minor tokens of appreciation. No one is more sensible than the present writer of, 


the danger which ill-directed missionary enterprises are attended with, especially 


in India, Half-educated bigots are mischievous everywhere, and particularly 80. 
when they take the character.of professed evangelists, But one notes with all the, 
more satisfaction an instance like the present, where the labours of a true Christian, 


apostle, thongh directed, undoubtedly to higher ends, have yet, borne good, fruit 
for the public welfare at a time when that was of ts public importance. 
It is believed that mumerous, cases could be found in which the same thing has 


happened before. 
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Theodorus, and not to make pesos 
with him.. Obvieus reasons pres 
yented {so unasual an . assurance 
from being given; but. there. is 
little question that it would have 
converted both the Dajaz and. his 
ma-ter into active allies. Annther 
instance of a similar nature will be 
related below. 

On the.morning of, the 5th of 
April, nearly all that. we had to 

cnlate on for the feeding of our 
army ov. Talanta, ag seon as/ our 
four days’ rations should be eon- 
sawed, was what might during that 
time reach us from the rear. Indi- 
cations. had about the same time 
been perceived that the system of 
native transit, which had rendered 
us such an invalnable service, was 
nevertheless a broken reed on which 
toleun. It could not indeed. have 
been , otherwise, considering that it 
depended for iis working on the 
co-operation of thousands of Abys- 
sinians) who. were filled with all 
mauner of jealousy towards one 
another, and for the binding to- 
getlier of whom all the conventions 
that could be made were as ropes 
of sand. Major Grant, C. B., and 
Captain Moore had, however, been 
specially depated to return to- 
wards Ashangee, and endeavour 
to arrange for the ferwarding of. 
our supplies. Even then we were 
sustained by strong hopes, justi- 
fied by the result, that. the. exer- 
tions of those officers would. pre- 
vail over the intrigues of ‘ Waldee 
Yaso.s and: others, and induce the 
native carriers tu serve us as before. 
Bat time was terribly precious, 
Every, day that. our army lay inac- 
tive so near Magdala added to our 
difficulties, by strengthening the 
belief that we waited \the. permis- 
sion to advance, which we. had 
asked, but. not yet obtained; from 
Theodorus. When the colamn had 
stripped »itself at Lat of nearly all 
its (baggage except what, the men 
could carry on their backs, it had 


been in order that about aythonsand, 


extra ,inules might so be ,made 
available to. bring up supplies, 
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These | mules were now, daily’ ex- 
pected to rench Talanta with. a  con- 
voy of flour... And, from,one, sonree 
and anether, provisions were sure 
to be received very soon; , but help 
wns to be drawn from, a new.aod 
unthought-of quarter efter all, - 

It so happened that there. lay, to 
the westward of Talante, a small 
provinee called Daont, the. eief 
of which. one Mooseh Wadd Yehpoo, 
had lately set Theodore’s authority 
at defianee, and resolutely defended 
his fields. against every attempt 
of the Magdala..seldiers..to harry 
them. To this‘man was de< 
Captain Speedy, of the: Intelli- 
gence Department, an officer whose, 
good fortune it has been’ to render 
to his country, in conneetion with 
this expedition, such services as, 
could not easily have been per- 
formed by another. . Previous. re- 
sidence in the camp of Theodorus, 
when the King’s power. was only 
beginning to decline, hed given 
him an opportunity of acquiring 
not merely the. language of the 
country, bot, with the (language, 
the faculty of assimilating himself, 
when oecasion demanded, with. the 
people in a very remarkable. de 
gree. Wearing the Abyssivian oos- 
tume, and flourishing @ spear as 
long as. the longest, he. had: been 
accepted all the way from Senafeh 
to Talanta as a connecting link,‘in 
the fullest Darwimian sense of that 
term, between the Ethiopian and 
the Frank! A forenoon’s ride 
having brought him and his escort 
to the homestead of the donghty 
chief of Daoont, he soon perceived 
that the mind. of the latter. was 
affected by the prevailing doubt 
whether we were friends or ene- 
mies of Theodorus. Himself the 
bitter foe of his powerfal neighbour, 
he. naturally felt averse. to render, 
assistance to those who, for aught 
he knew to the contrary, were 
to invest him) with a, terribiy-ine. 
creased power todo harm. .How 
would have prospered .with,s Light 
Brigade entering Daoont under)these 
circumstances; how effectually it 
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would have been converted into 
a lighter one still, by being plun- 
dered of the very shirts on the 
soldiers’ backs, how our friend 
would have taken excellent precau- 
tions that’ not’ a man'of it would 
ever have ‘lived to be'a soldier of 
Theodore’s ;—all' these things may 
be imagined. As it was,however, 
we were too strong to be dixposed 
of in this manner; and’ all that 
the chief of Daoont could do was 
to’'refuse to open his granaries for 
us, unless we would promise him 
never to make peace with Theodore. 
Oaptain Speedy could not suffer to 
eseape him a pledge which he had 
more ‘than ‘once heard Sir Robert 
Napier himself decline to give 
when it was asked for. But it 
chanced ‘that Mooseh was one of 
tliose men sometimes met with 
whose own pliant tongues, if al- 
lowed sufficient scope, general'y 
carry them to a given conclasion 
with more certainty than the elo- 
quence of another could have led 
to it. © Just as Bailie Little- 

under the jidicious hand- 


john, 
ing of Old Monkbarns, convinced 


himself in’ a very short space 
of time, and by a process of rea- 
soning not known to the schvols, 
that the German charlatan Dous- 
terswivel' was a foreign emissary 
who ought to be apprehended, so 
did the honest Jaird of Daoont im- 
press himself with the belief that 
if was a case of war to the knife 
with Theodorus, notwithstanding 
the prudent reticence observed by 
tis about it. No sooner did Mooseh 
feé! sitisfied on this point, than 
the prospect of reaping a rich har- 
vest of British dollars, at the same 
time that he helped us to destroy his 
ehemy, acqaired: due influence over 
him. Messengers forthwith scour- 
ed the country, with orders to col- 
leét from the villages over which 
his authority extended all the supplies 
that ‘they’ contained. The result 
was, that during the next few days 
the exértions of Oaptain Speedy 
and Mr. Munzinger, backed by the 
active assistance of Mooseh himself, 
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led to the delivery im’ our ‘camp) 
from the surrounding -’ distrioty 
alone, of upwards of two hundred 
thousand pounds of grain and flwur; 
There was at first a little difficulty 
about flour. Mills are unknown 
in Abyssinia, and corn is’ pounded 
in smal! quantities as required, be 
tween two stones, like the ancient 
querns found in Britain. This 
method of grinding their’ meal ap- 
pears to be common to every 

of Africa, and is the special bay 
of the women. The extempore’ 
ditty sung by the fair entertainers 
of one of oar African travellers, 
who heard himself commiserated 
in the chorus as 


‘‘ The poor white man, i 
No wife has he to grind him corn,” 


as if that were the saddest possible 
view of a bachelor’s life that ‘could 
be taken, occurs to one at the men: 
tion of this custom. Whatever the 
consequences of it may be’ in 'pri- 
vate life, it tells very inconveni* 
ently on the military ‘operations 
of the Abyssinians, because their’ 
armies cannot take the field with- 
out such a legion of women’ to 
grind the corn, that the usual pro- 
portion of camp-followers is ‘as 
four to every fighting man. This 
probably accounts for the enormous 
numbers at which Theodore’s at 
mies used to be reckoned if 
former days; and the drain upon 
the resources of the cultivators 
caused by the movement of ‘suet 
large bodies can easily be ima‘ 
gined. Wherever there are squaws 
there must, of course be wigwats 
in one form or another; and ‘as 
tents are luxuries permitted only 
to chiefs of note, the Abyssinian’ 
soldiers are fain to build for them 
selves, as often as they encamp, 
little bowers of dry grass, whieh 
remain long after they ‘have left 
the ground. To the utter aston- 
ishment of the natives we had 
come unaccompanied by any women 
at all. They little recked of the 
dear wives who have been’ ‘wateh- 
ing over us so anxiously all’ this 
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time—God, bless them !—at Bright- 
on or Silas, but fancied that sach 
was our perinanent condition. Still 
worse than our having no women to 
grind..our corn for us, we had 
brought no mills with us in which 
to.grind it for ourselves, It might 
have depended on the humour. of 
the former at the time, whether 
they would have ground it or not; 
but the mills might. always, have 
been reckoned on, At lust, how- 
ever, the favourite British system 
of SOMEHOW OR OTHER came into 
play, and a certain. mviety of our 
corn was conyerted into flour.* 

Our enforced halt on Talanta 
had been turned to. good account 
pot only for the collection of sup- 
plies, but as a_ breathing-time 
wherein a survey was taken of our 
position generally. Up, to this 
Moment no communication bad 
been received from Theodorus, 
The only sign which he had made, 
if such it could be called, was the 
anfettering of Mr. Rassam, and sub- 
sequently of all the other captives. 
It; was still as impossible as ever 
to derive from his conversations 
with those around him what pur- 
pose he had formed in view of the 
coming crisis, or if he held any 
fixed resolution at all, At one in- 


terview with Mr. Rassam he had. 


talked pensively of his death as 
an event near at hand; and had 
besought his friend, as he always 
persisted in ealling him, not to re- 
vile hig dead body when he should 
see it cast out on the way, but to 
secure for it a decent burial. Al- 
most the next day he had. publicly 
declared that if the British Com- 
mander fired a stot he would mas 
sacre every European in his hands, 
and himself, perish, after having 
made ‘‘a.bath of blood.” At 
other times he would use the lan- 
guage of one who was on the eve 
of a great enterprise... Thus he 
hadcompared himself, to a woman 


“in travail,” and remarked. that 
perhaps he might bring forth 4 
son, anid perhaps a dangiiter, while 
it was possible he might not 
himself. survive, He had even 
beyged Mr, Rassam to befriend him 
in the coming season of trial in 
order that a male child might. be 
born to him, It was inypossible to 
tell beforehand. what course would 
be followed by one who made such 
conflicting speeches as these, What 
was perhaps the true key to all his 
incoherences of langasge, if nut to 
many of his actions as well—name- 
ly, that he was often under the in- 
fluence «f alcohol, and conceived 
different resvlutions in the different 
stages of intoxicatiun—was not at 
this time fully within our knowledge, 
It would have brought us small 
comfort, however, with reference 
to the probable fate of the captives 
if it had. One fact was certain, our 
Commander had not as yet reeeived 
any direct or indirect communica- 
tion from him. . The question of our 
addressing him had. been made the 
subject of anxious consideration at 
the several stages of our advance 
On the one hand, the fear present- 
ed itself that a letter, which, was 
not adapted to the mood he might 
chance to be in when it reached 
him, would perhaps, by exasperat- 
ing him, prove fatal te our coun, 
trymen in his power. On the other, 
the hope occurred that one more 
happily worded might lead to good 
results, At the same time, it was 
necéssary that not a line should be 
writter caleulated to buoy him up 
in any flattering delusions eoncera- 
ing the object with which we were 
approaching. Notwithstanding the 
statement sometimes made by him 
to his soldiers that we were coming 
~ bay from him mn bee of our 
riends, it was tolerably apparent, 
from some of his stan fy Mr. 
Rassam and others, that he had not 
only received the proclamation, of 





* The Bombay Government had not neglected to supp 
hand-mills; but, unfortunately, the transport they had 


ly the expedition with 
provided at the same 


time did not permit of the mills being carried nearly so far inland as Talanta. 
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‘war which had been sent him, but 
had also understood its force: Thus 
he had’ been at paims to inquire 
from one of his European advisers 
what were our national usages: in 
the matter of making peace with 
an enemy defeated in buttle. 

At last it had been’ resolved to 
write to him once more ete the 
érisis' came upon him; and on the 
8a of ‘April a letter in the English 
language, the ipsissima verba of 
which were as follows, bad been 
despatched under Sir R. Napier’s 
own signature to Magdala :— 


“ To Kine Taroporvs., 

“By command of the Queen of 
England ‘I’ am approaching Mag- 
dala with my army in order’ to 
recover ‘from your hands Envoy 
Rassam, Consul Cameron, Dr. Blane, 
Lieutenant Prideaux, and the other 
Eurvpewis now in yoat Majesty's 
power." : 

“T request your majesty to send 
them to my eamp as sven as it is 
sufficiently near to admit of their 
coming in safety.” 


Owing to the. Emperor's well- 
known practice of instantly cutting 
off the legs and arms of any one 
who might carry’ to him an unpleas- 
ant letter, it was difficult to find a 
messenger who would do ourerrand. 
At last, however, the above was 
safely conveyed to him. and, as we 
subsequently learned, produced no 
other impression thdn’ rage, that 
the servant of'a woman “should 
have presumed to address 4 jetter 
at all to the King of the Kings 
of Ethiopia! Indeed, he had on 
this account at first refused to allow 
it to be read ‘to him, although curi- 
osity had, after 9 little time, ‘pre- 
vailotl over ‘pride. No reply of 
any kind was” received by us in 
return. 

Our latest intelligence from his 
camp had been brought us by an 
Abyssinian on whom we could de- 
pend, and represented his army .as 
consisting of about four thousand 
infantry, most or them armed with 


muskets in addition to their-othep 
weapons, and three Hundred borg, 
There wes a general’ impressiog 
throughout the country that if we 
had the hardiliood to approach hit 
as enemies, he would as-uredly give 
us battle to our heart’s content 
Ardently as we lioped it might’ be 
so, it was impossible not to feel ver 
anxious as to what might be ‘the 
fate of thore whom we had comee9 
far to save in the event of his suf 
fering defeat at our hends. If the 
threat about the “bath of blood” 
were then to be carried: out bythe 
infuriated tyrant, and he were afters 
wards to flee to some remote asy 

our hopes of bringing him to justies 
would not be bright. Tt was trae 
his prestige would fall from ‘him 
the moment he’ abandimed his an 
tillery, just as Samson’s strengtli 
did when his locks were given 
the scissors of Delilah. If he were 
then to attempt to tretire before 
us at the head of the remnant of 
his army, there was to doubt he 
would be surrounded by eneniies 
and destroyed. It was equally 
certain that if he tried to carry lis 
guns along with him in his flight, 
Sir Robert Napier would outmarel 
him in a very short space of tite 
But it was too much to be feared 
that alone, or attended” by only 
two or three devoted followers; he 
would find little difficulty in escap 
ing to some safe liding-place 
The possibility of onr being aftet 
all baffled by him in this way t& 
quired to be guarded against, net 
only that vengeance might be oars 
if the eaptives: were put to death, 
but because his condeet ‘towards 
them wonld perhaps be materiilly 
influenced by the ciroumstances 
which he might perceive himsélf 
placed. Fortunately ‘the ‘nieans“6f 
cutting him off from ‘his Jast hope 
of escape were at ‘our cémmand, 
having beew proved by Sit R. 
Napier, when, in his stady ‘at Puna, 
he had carefully scanned the future 
expedition, and calculated all. the 
contingencies that were likely to 
arise during its progress, Mention 
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bas been made above of the Wollo 
Gallas, a semi-barbarous Muhamma+ 
dan people in whose territory is situ- 
ated the fortress of Magdala, and 
who continued in possesion. of 
the surrounding country after the 
mountain itself had been wrested 
from them by Theodorus about 
fourteen veers before. .The reeurds 
of the Bombay Sceretariat con- 
tained sufficient information . re- 
garding these Gallas to show Gir 
R. Napier in, what manner it was 
pessible to obtain from them valu- 
able services in the course of his 
operations. They are believed to 
have come originally from the 
south, and to have made their first 
appearance in Ethiopia towards the 
middle of the sixteenth eentury, 
The Christian kingdom of Shoa 
has always interposed an effectual 
barrier in the way of their extend- 
ing their conquests directly north- 
ward, Hence they are found spread 
on both sides of the Shoa border, 
and occupying the country which 
lies between that and Abyssinia, 
proper. Under the name of Azibo 
Gallas, a branch, it is believed, of 
the saine people had been met with 
by us in the district round Luke 
Ashangee, though no intercourse 
seems now to exist between the 
two communities, It bas been the 
policy of Shoa to encourage the 
settlement of the Gallas between it 
and northern Ethiopia, in order 
that Shos itself may be the more 
completely isolated from Abyssinia, 
with which country its, kings are 
careful to disavow all connection. 
The territory now in the possession 
of the Wollo Gallas is said to con- 
sist of eleven districts, Some years 
ago each of these was governed by 
its own chief or petty sovereign. 
Bat in 1833 one prinee obtained 
authority over the whole, and thus 
funded a species of Galle king- 
dom, Such power as it has been 
possible of late years for any one 
other than Theodoros . to exercise 
in this part of Abyssinia, is at pre- 
sent claiined over the Wollo Gallas 
by two rival queens named Misteeat 
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and Werkait. These were married 
respectively to the two sons of the 
late king of the Gallas.: Both be- 
eame widows many years ago; the 
furmer being left with, an infant 
son named Emam Ahméid, the 
latter with a son whose name was 
Dajaz Ahmidee, The right.of. the 
ehild Emam Abmad to the sove- 
reignty. was. not disputed by the 
Gallas on the death of his father; 
but his aunt Werkait and her son 
were appointed as a regency during 
his minority. Theodorus, however, 
disturbed this. arrangement by at- 
tacking Werkait in her stronghold 
of Maegdala, which he tovok...by 
storm, putting her son Dajaz 
Almadee to a cruel death after he 
had surrendered himself under the 
promise that his life would ,be 
spared. After his death, the eyes 
of the Gallas were naturally turned 
to Emam Ahmad, the son of Mas- 
teeat, whom they bad all along re- 
garded as their future ruler. But, 
as he was then a@/child, the anthe- 
rity which belonged to him passed 
virtually into the hands of his.mo- 
ther, by whom it still continues to 
be exercised.. This was too mach 
fur the philosophy of poor Werkait 
to endure, It was a severe enough 
trial, for her that. her son had been 
butchered . by, Theodorus, But. it 
wes a yet sorer spectacle to witness 
her power pass away from her, and 
become vested io her more fortun- 
ate vival Masteeat. Unable to, ac- 
cept the second place where she 
had once occupied the. first, she 
sought an. asylum with Munilek, 
King of Shoa. She had claims on 
the friendship of ‘this. prince, be- 
cause it was chiefly owing to. her 
son’s supposed share, in helping 
Manilek to escape from Theodore’s 
hands, that the Dajaz Abmadee 
had drawn upon bimeelf, the pan- 
ishment of ‘death, She had also 
thought to jiaterest. him more 
strongly in her fortunes ‘by bestow- 
ing her dewghter on bim in, mar- 
riage. But. whatever effect this 
may have had on the mind) of her 
new son-in-law, a surer means could 
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hardly have ‘been taken of estrang- 
ing from her ‘the affections of her 
own people, since Islam knows of 
few deadlier sins than marrying or 
giving in marriage with the Ohris- 
tian. Henee, when Manilek in- 
vaded the Galla country about o 
year ago, and, carrying Werkait 
with him, proclaimed her Queen of 
the Gallas, his edict met with no 
résponse. Masteeat and her fol- 
lowers, indeed, were forced to refire 
for a time before his superior army ; 
but no sooner liad he: returned to 
his own territory, leaving Werkait, 
as he fancied, established in the 
place of power, than her dispos- 
sessed rival resumed her former 
say and tlie authority of 

anilek’s protégée was reduced to 
the shadow of a shade. 

Such, in outline, is the recent his- 
tory of the people whom Sir Robert 
Napier had designed, in his origi- 
nal programme of the expedition, 
to maké use of when the right time 
shotld come. With this special 


object ‘in view, he had brought 


with him from India the Hajee 
and Saitid, Meer Akbar Alee of 
Hyderabad, in the Nizam’s coun- 
try, whom two year’s wanderings 
among the holy places of Arabia, 
together with a chivalrous spirit, 
and a singular aptitude for danger- 
ous enterprises, had well fitted for 
the inission now to be intrusted to 
him. It is true that the object at 
once of his pilgrimage to Arabia, 
and of his most pions thoughts 
while there, had been the Arabian 
hors¢, and not the “Arabian pro- 
phet. But the fact of his having 
returned from’ Mecca very little of 
& fanatic and very much of a philo- 
soplier, added considerably to his 
fitness on the present occasion. 
Shorily after our arrival on the 
Talanta plateau, two letters had 
been received from Masteeat the 
Queen of the Wollo Gallas. These 
were filled with protestations of 
hatred of Theodorus and friend- 
ship towards’ us.. Ard yet news 
reached us that very day from an- 
other quarter, warning us that Mas- 
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feeat was in secret treaty with the 
Emperor, and had lately’ sent’ him 
a humber of horses as tribute, “7 
was afterwards ascertsined that 
only the latter part of this’ state 
ment was true. Influenced by the 
prevailing fear that we had’ come 
fo'strengthen his prwer, she ‘had 
indeed made overtures to the mori 
tal enemy of herself and her house; 
A combination between the Gallad 
and Theodorus at suth a time would 
have been one of the darkest clouds 
that could hive arisen on ovr hori: 
zon. Masteeat claimed the duty of 
eight thousand soldiers, most of 
them horsemen ‘from their youth 
upward, and wanting only such 
leadership as Theodore’s to’ com 
vert them into very formidable op: 
onents. Sach an alliance woul 
t is true, have been unnataral: 

when dangers press, the strangest 
expedients are sometimes resorted 
to by nations as by individuals, 
Masteeat herself, as we have ‘just 
seen, had besought the friend 

and protection of the” Emperor 
History has, however, furnished few 
apter illustrations of ‘the old ‘pro 
verb, “Quem Deus vult perderé 
prius dementat,” than in the mans 
ner in which her advances had béeh 
received by Theodorus. One would 
hardly believe it did it not rest of 
the strongect testimony, that whet 
Masteeat’s message reached hit; 
his reply was, that when she shoald 
deliver herself 0p to him in Mag 
dala along with her son, he would 
give her credit for sincerity, ‘but 
not before! This from the nia 
who had mordered nearly every 
Galla of note that had ever fallen 
into his hands—who had burned 
their plares of worship, and sold 
their daughters into slavery, and 
shed like water the bluod of the 
Faithful—was not an encouraging 
answer. But without waiting for 
any further overtures of # similar? 
nature to reach’ him, the King had 
sallied out a few days afterwards, 
and, making an incursion into the 
territory of his would-be friend; 
had carried fire and sword into sev- 
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eral of her villages. After that no 
hope of propitiating him remained 
to the Gallas. Filled with terror, 
and unable to conjecture what their 
fate would be when. Theodorus 
should be joined by his fast-ap- 
proaching allies, they had deserted 
their homes by hundreds et a time, 
till a wide cireuit of country round 
Magdala was left without a human 
being in it all. 

Such was the condition of the 
Wollo Gallas when, on the 7th of 
April, the letters already mentioned 
reached Sir Robert Napier, and 
seemed to afford the long-expected 
opportunity of opening communi+ 
cation with this people... Natarally, 
however, some snspicion was sug- 
gested on the subject of Mnste-at’s 
sincerity by our knowledge that she 
had so recently sent an offering to 
the King; for we had not as yet 
learned. how the latter had repulsed 
her advances. It was thought pos- 
sible that our envoy might be be- 
trayed by her into Theodore’s hands, 
and another specimen added to the 
interesting cullection of captives of 
all nations already existing on the 
top of the Magdala mountain. But 
Meer Akbar Alee himeelf was free 
from doubt on this point, and was 
well assured in his own mind that 
no such atrocity could be commitied 
by any Muhammadan community 
towards one of their own faith en- 
tering their ovuntry in a religious 
character. He was accordingly de- 
spatched on his mission, charged 
with suitable gifts, and bearing a 
letter in Arabic, somewhat to the 
following purport, to the address of 
the young Emarm in whose name the 
Queen-wether rules her people :— 


“ From H, E. Siz R. Napier, to 
Emam Auman, Chief of the 
Wollo Gallas, 

“We. salute you:. we have re- 
ceived your two letters: and ae- 
cept your friendly expressions with 
much pleusure. We have come thug 
far. with our army,. by command 
of Her Majesty Queen! Victoria, to 


punish Theodorus for his ill treat- 
ment of British and other Enropean 
subjects. Weare close to Magdala, 
and will shortly attack that place. 
It is necessary that no means af 
escape should be left to Theodorus, 
We therefore write to ask, you to 
collect your people, and close — 
age in your direction by wh 

e might otherwise try to. getaway 
from the mountain, Should he 
try to flee through, your country, 
we. will most handsomely reward 
any one who will bring him to us, 
But if you. close the passes on your 
side, he cannot flee, 

“To insure successful co-operas 
tion, and. to. improve friendly. com- 
innnieation,, we, would , wish. that 
some influential person having-your 
confidence should be with us in our 
camp to remain with us; and we 
would axk you to send such a per- 
son Ane 

‘* We, on our part, have sent to 
you a@ Musalman friend, who. has 
visited the holiest places of your 
religion, and is of good estimation 
both among ourselves and among 
his own people. He will commuy 
nicate to you our wishes on all 
points; and we trust to your re- 
ceiving him well and honvurably.” 

With; the despateh of the above 
letter was ‘completed the last. pre- 
paration necessary before our final 
advance on Maydala. . By this time 
also the second brigade had closed 
A and — atonie With it 

come the elephants, carrying 
on their, backs, four Armstrong 
guns and. two 8-inch mortars. Six 
companies of the 45th Regiment, 
and a company of Madras Suppers, 
escorting: from, the rear.a precious 
convoy of supplies, had, during the 
same perivd, marched iato our 
camp) «j 

How the , little force then pro-. 
ceeded - to! close .quarters with. its 
enemy will be told in another letter, 
should the publie interest in the 
history .of the late expedition sur- 
vive till that:can be written... 
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News has not reached the present 
writer whether any member of the 
Parliament of the United King- 
dom has as yet moved a vote of 
thanks to Theodorus for the excel- 
Jent care his Majesty took of Mr, 
Rassam and the rest of our coun- 
trymen. It is hardly likely sucha 
thing has happened, althongh Mr. 
Mill has perhaps more to Jearn 
than any man of equal mental cali- 
bre in England before his political 
views can be said even to approxi- 
mate to those of any community of 
sane Englishmen. The possibility 
of his having: found diseiples on 
the ‘subject of the late campaign is 
alluded to, because! it is wished to 
disclaim, in narrating what follows, 
all feeling of partisanship or hos- 
tility towards Theodore. Your 
correspondent, as you know, en- 
joyed good opportunities of ob- 
serving events during the expedi- 
tion. On first landing at Zoulla, 
he did not hesitute to express a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy with the 
King, if it were only that which 
one feels for a bold and success- 
ful. robber on a large scale. It 
was even heped that he might 
prove, on closer acquaintance, not 
quite’ so bad as people thought. 
This was a natural prejudice, or 
rather @ reaction aguinst the uni- 
versal ostracism of which he was 
the subjects Until the army ar- 
rived almost within sight of Mag- 
dala, little occasion offered of 
jadging for one’s self what manner 
of man he was. The hatred with 
which nearly every Abyssinian we 
met regarded him, grew more and 
more marked as we proceeled. 
His prestige naturally wass-en to 
incrense in the same ratio. It was 
farther noticed, somewhit in mod- 
ification of a previously-received 
impression, that his power, though 
temporarily circumscribed as re- 
gards its limits, required only 
his own presence in any part of 
the country whatever in order to 
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be instantly submitted to* there, 
Other chiefs may have risem'to 
wer in certain districts of his 
‘minions; but these bore rule 
merely on sufferance, and were 
about as independent as the monse 
in the store room when puss happens 
to be abroad on the tiles, orlaid ap 
in some hayloft with a fit of i 
tion. The first symptoms-of Thed- 
dore’s approach would pr 
have mude them all scamper off ‘to 
the nearest hiding-place, wivhoot 
jetting so much as the tips of their 
tiils be seen! Neither was this 
ascendancy of his due to super. 
stitious feelings concerning him*as 
some have said. It rested ong 
much more. practical foundat 
namely, the fear of his artillery, 
Not only was there no other chief 
who could take guns-into the fie, 
but his cannon were really formid- 
able and efficient; so much sovthat 
it would have been almost impos 
sible for the strongest army, if-eom- 
posed only of his own: country 
men, to attack him successfully, 
It was no reproach to the cou 
of the Abys-inians that they were 
sensible of this. Some of us 
had imagined, when we heard: of 
his burning Debra Tabor® and 
marching on Magdala, that ‘that 
movement was of the nature ofa 
retreat. It was not co, however. 
Apart from the circumstince ‘that 
the burniag of an Abyssinian town 
is, generally speaking, a ‘less’ 'se- 
‘rious matter than’ setting fire toa 
stackvard would be in England, 
his action on that occasion: is*ex- 
plained when it is known that 
the greater part of the town, such 
as it was, belonged to a chief 
who had deserted from him; and 
that the King, after having in vain 
tried to compel him to return by 
threatening to destroy it, ulti- 
mately punished him in this way. 
Similarly, his anxiety to reach 
Magdala, where Mr. Rassam ‘was, 
and where also was all his field- 
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artillery, is intelligible enongh, 
considering the  pruspeet» "then 
before ‘him of a ‘possible: meeting 
with our troops. Thus: it-may be 
said’ on the whole, that, ap to ‘the 
period now referred: to, there: were 
ample grounds for Theoduras eall- 
ing himself King of the Kings of 
Ethiopia. 

A -mountain-pass' even more for- 
midable than that which separates 
Wadela from Talanta stil inter- 
vened between our. position and 
Magdala Early on the morning 
of the 9th of April, Sir R. Napier 
pitehed his camp near the margin 
of this vast defile, which then 
stretched: befvre us at right angles, 
as it were, with our line of route 
It ‘is hardiy within the power of 
language, far Jess of photography, 
to produce @ real conception of the 
chaos of mountains on’ whieh the 
eye looked down from the Talanta 
sile of this diffieule pass. Al- 
though the Bushile rolled — its 
turbid waters to the Nile four 
thousand feet below the ‘spot’ on 
which we stood, yet: the great 
gorge through which it flowed was 
not a mere va'ley, sneh as a river 
eould have scooped out: for itself, 
but a vast expanse filled with 
broken mount: ins and precipices 
all commingling with one another. 
Had it not been for the: tolerable 
road which Theodorus had con- 
structed across it all, and which 
was here and there visible like a 
white spot on the brow of rugged 
cliffor sheer descent, it might huve 
seemed almost as if the confines of 
our world had been reached, and a 
portion of the old crudis indigesta- 
que moles had here been suffered to 
retain its first aspect, the better to 
separate us’ ffoin some new crea- 
tion. The outposts of the latter, 
again, were not inaptly represented 
by the huge masses of rock which 
loomed beyond all this confused 
array of monontains and valleys, 
against the further horizon, and 
formed, in fact, the Sebastopol of 
Theodorus. We were thus, at last, 
brought face! to. face with the posi- 


tiem'we'had come so far to assail. 
Although we were: ‘still twelve 
miles from its’ base, yet its salient 
feaiures cvuld be exumined with 
some acotracy, owing to the rarity 
of the atmosphere at these alti- 
tudes. ‘Apart from the extreme 
difficulty: of approaching it, Theo- 
dore’s ‘stronghuid was seen to be 
far more formidable than any of 
us had ever ‘imagined. Magdala 
itself was nearly concealed from 
view by two yigantic mountains, 
named Fahla and Selassie, belong- 
ing to the same range, of which it 
formed as. it were a third spur, 
Magilala’ was the citadel, Fahla 
and Selassie the ontworks, The 
centre: of the position as regards 
situation was the rock of Selassie; 
which has jan elevation of more 
than nine thousand feet above the 
sea, and rises from a precipitous 
plateau. called Islamgee. The 
latter presents on its summit a 
series of extensive terraces, where 
camps can be pitched. These are 
scarped on the sides with perpen- 
dicular ledges of basaltic rock, and 
are connected by means of a saddle 
with Fahla. This, again, is a huge 
natural bastion, dominating, at an 
elevation cf twelve bundred feet, 
over all the approaches to Islam- 
gee, by which, however, the broad 
table-land on its summit is jcom- 
manded. ‘It was soon pereéived 
that oor first operations would 
have to be directe:! against Fabla, 
since the road to Magdala was seen 
to wind up its ‘steep precipitous 
sides, subject not only. te iis ne 
bat also to rocks being hur 
down upon it from the heights 
above. Communicating with Islam- 
gee was Magdala, bat so placed 
relatively to it that. only its lofty 
brow’ was visible from where we 
now were. 

Tt is needless to’ say that the 
position, of which the above is a 
feeble attempt at a sketch, would 
have been quite impregnable if sci- 
entifically and bravely defended. 
Although no one knew how far such 
a defenee might be expected from 
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Theodorus, yet our. Commander 
must, have wondered, wiien. it. was 
too’ late, at, his,.own \rashness, in 
having approached a’ fastness of 
nature’s own devising such as this 
with so inadequate.an army. At 
least fifty, thousand). men wonld 
have been required for the ‘invest- 
ment of so formidable a mass of 
mountain, while'.the :strength of 
our available foree was considerably 
short of four, thousand. In order 
to. bring even that nomber into 
position, our line of communication 
with onr base at Zoulla had. been 
left unpretected to a degree which 
nothing bat necessity woukl have 
maile Sir Rubert Napier consent to. 
It cannot be said, either, that this 
risk had been ran without) our 
suffering any of the penwty that 
was to have been expected from it, 
Hardly had our advanced columns 
passed on through Wodjerat, than 
our friend Waldee Yasvos, seeing 
how weak the posts were which we 
had been able to leave in: our rear, 
either instigated or failed to prevent 
petty attacks being made, soame- 


times upon our commis<ariat depdta, 
at. other times. upon ovr mails 
These, again, increased our difficul- 
ties in engaging natives to carry 
forward our stores. Possibly a 
fellow-feeling, with Theodorus on 


the, part of his humble. imitater 
of Wodjerat made the: latter less 
friendly towards us than he miglit 
have been, We had, found him, it 
may be remembered, in great fear 
that Kassa of Tigreh was about to 
attack him., ._He had been told 
that. that Prince had promised | to 
us to abstain from dving so; and 
thereupon, secure as he thought 
in our protection, he had - himself 
commenced aggression upon some 
of the subjects of Kassa with whoin 
he had certain old sceres to settle, 
It was true that the Tigreh Prince 
had consented, at our request, to 
forego fur the present his designs 
upon Wiidjerat; but he. had . not 
stipulated to allow |his people to 
be plundered in this way by his 
marauding. neighbour, whom he 
accordingly chastised, much to the 
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latter’s chagrin, when he discovered 
that, we wepe,mot prepared in sueh 
eircumstances..to .take _ his 
This was perhaps the explanation 
of the unsatisfactory bearing Wal. 
dee Yasoos then assumed, or af 
least aliowed those fir whose aet 
he .was natorally responsible tg 
assume, towards us whenever hé 
saw an opportunity..of doing | us 
mischief. |The seasonable a‘rival 
in, bis vicinity. of a regiment,of 
cavalry from Zoulla was the first 
thing to convince him and other 
how fvolish such, attempts were, 
This episode in the history of our 
operations is referred to here to 
show that at least every soldier 
who could ‘be spared had been 
pushed.on to the front, and, after 
all, the force at our disposal was:so 
limited as to make regular invest. 
ment. an impossibility. . The only 
co-operation which we could hope 
for on any other side than that 
from which our, advance was made 
was such as might be developed 
for us. among the, Wollo Gallas by 
Meer Akbar Alee.. It is. scarcely 
necessary to repeat that tlie cir- 
eumven'ion ‘of Theodorus by this 
means furmed part. of our Qom- 
munder’s original scheme. How it 
was carried out will be told in ‘the 
sequel. 

About noon en the 13th, a heavy 
storm of rain and liail bursting on 
Taianta brought the reconnai 
of which the resalt had just been 
hoted, toa hasty close. The Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief and his Staff were 
fain to shut their telescopes, and 
seék such indifferent shelter as the 
eamp afforded., It rained neam 
ly all. day afterwards. This, .as 
we were located on black soil, with 
a rare capacity for forming itself 
on the smllest pretext into black 
mud, was far from agreeable, espe 
cially when ‘a bitterly cold wind 
set in- with nightfall, The sight 
of the enemy's. fires gleaming up 
among-t the stars on the distant 
heights of~ Fahla:, and Selassie 
broaght, however, ample cowfort 
even to hungry mén, of whom per 
haps, after all, there were very few 
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athonvst us, and those” only by 
feision of their appetites being ‘wn- 
naturally developed, which @> sol 
dier’s ‘has no business to be. In 
fact, ‘thé eight ounces of flour 
sliould be reckoned as complete 
a provision for the oecasion ‘it’ is 
meant’ for'as any other portion 
of her’ Majesty’s regulations is; 
only, unfortunately, there are men 
who, however’ good soldiers ‘they 
thay be in other respeets, cannot 
always conform to Ciseipline in 
this particular matter. 

Eirly the following morning, 
while the Good Friday bells were 
fifizing far away in the villages of 
England, and many a maid and 
matron was praying for brother 
and son who was with us, a ‘thin 
fed line” of British soldiers’ de- 
scended into the mountain depths 
Which enclose at ‘this place the 
Bishilo. The strength of the 
column was, in freand numbers, 
rather more than 8700 ‘mén; and 
the two brigades into which it was 
divided were composed as’ fol- 
lows :— 

First Bricape. 


A steel battery of Royal Artillery; * 

The Naval Brigade, with its rocket 
battery ; * 

The 10th company of Royal Engin- 


eers ; 
The 4th King’s Own Regiment; 
The 23d Panjab Pioneers ; 
One wing'of the 2d Beloochees ; 
One compatiy Madras Native Sappers ; 
One company Bombay Native Sap- 
185 
P About 500 sabres of the 8d Bombay 
Native Light Cavalry. 


Seconp Brigade: 


Captain Twiss’s Battery, R.A, ; 
Captain Murray’s Armstrong Battery 


A; 

A detachment of (Bengal) Royal Ar- 
tillery ; 

The $8d Foot ; 

Six companics of the 45th Foot; 

A wing of the 10th Regiment Bom- 
bay Native Infwntry. 


The first’ brigade matched “at 
earliest ddybreak ; the second fol 
lowéd “a ‘few hours later. Major 
General Sir Charles Staveley was 
in command of the whole, but the 
watchful eye of Bir Robert Napier 
himself was-closely observing every 
movement; It was not intended 
to advance ‘that day so near the 
King’s position as'to invite attack} 
still less to attempt on assault oh 
his stronghold, ‘The read by which 
the troops treaded their way down 
among the mountains represented ’a 
fall of about 4000 feet, unequally 
distributed in a distance of four 
mi'es. Here, a3 generally through¢ 
out Abyssinia, experience was at 
variance with the favourite proverb 
about the descent into Avernus; 
the downward progress proving 
very difficult and dangerous. In 
most patts of the path, Staff-officers 
enjoyed the salutary experience ‘of 
scrambling down on foot, and thus 
sharing the labours «fthe rank and 
file, ‘with the additional encom- 
brance of having to drag after 
them their bewildered chargers. 
About noon,"the second brigade 
closed upon the first, in the chan- 
nei of the Bashilo; and the moun+ 
tains which then towered on every 
side of us seemed capable of 'en+ 
gulfing and” burying obt of «sight 
or ‘reckoning fifty forces such as 
ours: After a short rest, the 
second brigade, together with dll 
the cavalry, received orders to’ oe- 
cupy the bottom of the valley; 
while the first, or Brigadier-Gen 
eral Schneider’s, forded the river, 
which was running as “tawny” 
as Father Tiber, and commenced 
ascending to what phers de- 
seribed as the table-land beyond, 
although a facetious privite was 
heard to observe that, if that was 
table-land, the table must bave got 
“fixed the wrong way,” so that 
he and his comrades were crawl 
ing wp and down the legs! No 
amount of nonsense read bv feeble 
Cockneys before’ the Royal Geo- 


ret 





* All carried on the backs of mules. 








© graphical Society could convey’ a 
more correct picture of the general 
style /of Abyssinian’ country) than 
our friend the full’ private’ did in 
these few words. 

~ There was ‘hardly a breeze to 
cool the men’s brows as. they toiled 
np the rugged steepis which they 
had now tw climb, weighted as 
they were somewhat. heavily for 
Africa, Scarcity of drinking-water 
added to their hardships. The 
stream just crossed was unfit for 
nsé in this way, except in the last 
extremity—a condition which, hap- 
pily, ‘the Abyssiniun foree has 
never approached even within sight 
of. The want of water had been pro- 
vided against to the utmost extent 
our meuns permitied. A brigade 
of water-carriers bad been extem- 
porised, and taken along with the 
advanced column. But the de- 
mand was great. Soldiers are not 
naturally economical of wlhiat they 
believe to be plentiful; and there 
is'no wonder the demand was a 
little in excess of the supply. 

The road by which Theodorus 
had recently conveyed his artil- 
lery from the Bashilo to Magdala 
passes for a considerable part of 
the way, after leaving the elannel 
of the river, along a deep ravine— 
the bed, after heavy rains, of the 
Weekeh Wahi or golden water; 
ond afterwards debouches upon a 
plain known as Ardgéh, which lies 
beneath Falla and Selassie. The 
same ronte leads to the summit of 
Fahla; and thence across the ter- 
races of Jslaingee, right up to the 
gates of the citadel itself; but par- 
allel on the right and left with the 
Weekeh Waha, run the elevated 
Yidges or serrated mountain-spurs, 
which, proceeding from Islamgee 
and Falla respectiveiy, trend to- 
wards the Bashilo. The road lying 
at the bottom of the ravine is com- 
manded by these two spurs; and 
in order to secure it, we would 
have had either. to occupy its en- 
trance in some force, or else crown 
both of the adjacent ridges with 
our troops. This latter and more 
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effectual, operation would have re 
guired a stronger body of men than 
we could spare—indeed, it: w 
have absorbed our whole bri 
while it was not yet known, to 
our Commander whether or not 
the former course was practicatle 
from the features of the: ground, 
He therefore determined to trust 
none of his troops -within the 
ravine, where they would obviously 
have been exposed to a su 
rush made by the enemy from 
Islamgee, but to advance al 
the ridge which communicates wit 
Fahla. This epur attains, at. its 
highest part, an elevation. of two 
thonsand feet above the Weckeh 
Waha, and bears in different places 
the names of Gimborjee and Atfeejo, 
With a position once secured on so 
lofty a ridge, it was plain we would 
be able to gct against Fahla in 
whatever way might then seem 
best; while, at the same time, if the 
King tried to-oppose our advance, 
he would not enjoy any consider. 
able advantage of ground. 
The Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen; 
eral of the force had been sent on, 
with a suitable escort, several hours 
before the column, with instrac- 
tions to employ the sappers in ren- 
dering the ascent to ie 
better fitted than it naturally 
for laden animals, It was there- 
fore expected that, by the time our 
infantry gained the highest part of 
the spar, a path would be made 
practicable for the guns and_ mili- 
tary stores to follow by the same 
route. When, however, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his Staff were 
ascending towards Affeejo, which 
they did a short way in rear of Sir 
Charles Staveley’s infantry, they 
siw none of the usnal indications 
that sappers had been at work 
there. On the contrary, the ground 
was so broken, and the footing on 
the mountain-side so precarious, 
that it was dangerous for the most 
skilful horsemen to attempt pass- 
ing it without dismonnting. ~ The 
mules were all the time haltin 
nearer the Bashilo, until ‘the roa 
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should be made easier for them; 
and ‘on their. backs, it will be re- 
inembered, the only guns with this 
frst brigade were carried, As there 
was thus small prospect of the 
artillery and reserve ammunition 
péing «ble to join us that night, 
the Uommander-in-Chief was much 

eased when a note was put into 

+ hatds containing the as-ur- 
ance tliat. the Quar'ermaster-Gen- 
eral had 86 secured the head of the 
Weekeh Waha ravine as to make 
it sife for our troops to advance by 
it. How that excellent strategical 
object had been accomplished was 
not fully stated; but the fact it- 
self, resting on such high authority, 
was not doubted; and the Oom- 
mander-in-Chief, with a feeling of 
relief from a difficulty which no- 
thing but the neglect of his orders 
for the improvement of the road tp 
the steep face of the ridge itself 
had: created, at once sent. an aide- 
dé-camp, Captain Scott, with dires- 
tions that the gans and ammonition 
should take the King’s read leading 
up the ravine in the direction of 
Fahla. 

Towards 4 o’clock p. m., Sir Rob- 
ert Napier and his escort, having 
overtaken the infuntry, halted on 
the plateau of Affeejo, about twelve 
hundred yards from where the 
Weekeh Waha debouched ‘upon 
Arogeh. Owing to some reason as 
yet’ unexplained, it was not then 
found that the mouth of that ravine 
was held in the manner his Excel- 
lency had’ believed it to -be when 
he ordered ‘the guns to enter at 
its other extremity. The «pot 
which he had now reached had 
been recommended as a ‘seitable 
one near which to establi-h our- 
selves for the night, and officers 
had already been sent to search for 
water in its vicinity. The heights 
of Fahla ‘and Selassie were, how- 
éver, now separated ‘from us. only 
by the rugged Arogeh ‘platéeat; 
and it was in dispnte whether we 
stood withim range of the» guns 
whith were seen planted ‘on ‘the 
summit of Fahla or not. All of a 


sudden, while we were scanning ~ 


with telesonpes: the enemy’s: 
manding position, the fausiliar: little 
cluad of. white smoke was) seen 
hanging for a moment on the brow 
of Fabla, and a hurtling round-shot, 
burying itself in the ground not fat 
from his Excelleney; left no more 
room for doubt as to the intentions 
of our friend.. One great: problem 
of the expedition was thus silved 
to the s:tisfaction, at least, ‘of all 
who looked on: the matter ftem a 
purely inilitary point of view; and 
the men’s feelings when that round- 
shot fell, :ke a declaration of war, 
in the midst of us, were expressed 
in’ a cheer for Theodorus! The 
race which we -had come so: far.to 
run and win, and which seme of us 
had began to fear might end tinea 
walk over, was to be a real cintest 
after all. Shot followed shot id 
rapid sucecssion, and it was evident 
that the ground which had: been 
thonght of as our night’s bivouae, 
*thongh three thousand yards’ ftom 
the enemy’s guns, was well with 
in their extreme range. This was 
due partly to the great height. at 
which the’ cannon were 
and partly to the state of the atino- 
sphere. Simultaneously, or nearly 
80, with the opening of the King’s 
artillery, and just ds our own small 
steel guns, packed on mule were 
struggling towards the mouth ef 
the Weekeh Waha, at least five 
thousand of the warriors of Ethiv- 
pia were seen rushing down the 
sides of Fahla, and muking i 
ously for the ravine, through which 
they perceived, as they thought, all 
oer rich loads of treasure approach- 
ing. In truth, if Porteme ‘had 
fuvoured these liardy soldiers \as 
she did us on this occasion, ‘the 
battle of Arogeh might © have 
commenced, at least, with disaster 
to our arms. As it was, our guns 
were for a short time in danger 
of falling into their hands; ‘and dt 
was ebiefly the rapidity with which 
the steel battery and rocket-tubes 
were taken from the backs ot 
the inulés: and brought into action, 





- that gave the day a different aspect, 
No attempt will be made to describe 
the scene which mow. ensned .as 
though it had been ia great battle, 
if pentenesanen of effect could 
be accep as constituting such, 
then certainly this was one of the 
grandest conflicts of which there is 
avy record. One might long search 
in vain for a finer background for a 
battle-piece than that on which we 
now looked. And when suddenly 
the sky was overcast, and the light 
showers which hed been falling 
during the afternoon were suc- 
ceeded, by’ a tempest; when the 
sound of man’s puny artillery 
was drowned ever and again in the 
roll. of heaven’s terrible thunder ; 
when shells from the enemy’s mor- 
tars kept bursting over our heads 
in wreaths of smoke which were 
hardly distinguishable from the fast- 
descending wists; and when the 
hissing, of our rockets was like the 
noise. of a thousand. fiery spirits 


rushing forth from hell ;—then, in- 


truth, the scene was grand as ever 
entered into the:mind of painter to 
conceive. But the result of such a 
contest could not be Jong doubtful. 
It was chiefly a question of what 
amount of punishment our oppon- 
ents would take befure retiring from 
the lists. If they had remained 
long enough, every one of them 
would have been destroyed without 
proportionate loss being suffered by 
us in return, This was anything 
but their own view of the case, 
however. Indeed, victory seemed 
to them a foregone conclusion, as 
they poured down from their fast- 
ness to annibilate the barbarians 
who had dared to enter their coun- 
try unbidden. Glimmerings of a 
better sense, indeed, had dawned 
on the mind of their master, for he 
had at first refused to allow them 
to attack us, and had resolved to 
eohfine his hostile demonstrations 
to a cannonade from the heights 
above. But his caution had given 
way in the end before his sol; 
diers’ enthusiasm, They told him 
that this was not our army, but 
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only our baggage; and, in’ an eyi] 
hour, for, his: fortunes, he Jet them 
go forth. We thought :at first. tha 
the King must, be leading them jn 
person, so. impetuously did they 
advance, But the command hed 
been given tu, the Feetararee Gay. 
reeah, his fayourite lieutenant, and 
the best beloved of all his 
companions—one of those a 
stood by his side in many a battle, 
when the futare tyrant was as yet 
the stripling Kassa of Kuara, 
effect produced on our brave ag 
sailants when received at eve 
point with a scorching fire of shell 
and rockets was|.very striking, 
Paralysed and stricken with amaze, 
ment, they yet showed no signs. of 
defeat, and gave way at some pwinis 
only to press forward at oth 
more wildly, perhaps, but not less 
ardently than before, When the 
4th King’s Own Regiment, fol 
lowed by the Belooch _ infantry, 
and a small bedy of Engineers, 
marched to meet them in the Arogeh 
plain itself,.and, throwing out. shir 
mishers, opened fire with their, Sni- 
ders on the still advancing masses, the 
slaughter was great, The leaders of 
the Abyssinians, mounted. on hand, 
somely -caparisuned little horses, 
did ali that brave soldiers could do 
towards securing the victory, Their 
followers, too, in no ‘way failed 
them. ‘They were well armed with 
muskets in addition to the uni 
versal sword and shield, and spear, 
and seemed to have plenty of awr 
munition. In a different position, 
such as behind the natural rame 
parts of Selassie, they, would have 
done great execution on any army 
that attacked them. But on a plain 
like this, into which they. had.se 
foolishly descended, ; the blind 
valour of undisciplined men could 
not avail against lines. of British 
infantry, covered: by ‘moveable ar- 
tillery, Ours ;had indeed been» 
long and arduous battle; but .it 
was that which au on the day 
we landed at a, and ended 
when the heights between Mag 
dala aud the Bashilo were. -sur- 
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mounted. Before the sun went 
down, a daring attempt of theenemy 
to turn our flank had been repulsed 

. the’ merciless fire of ‘the moun- 
tain-guns; and more than ordinary 
punishment had been inflicted ‘on 
tliem near the Weekeh Waha by 
the Mazabee Sikhs. Many of their 
leaders, incleding the brave Feeta- 
yaree Gawreeah himself, ‘had been 
shot down, arid the remnant of the 
army had melted away like snow 
in summer. The cannon. which 
had played upon us’ from Fabla 
during the action had gradaally 
become silent; and ravines filled 
with dead; and man and horse 
strewn over the plain, were the chief 
traces then remaining of that day's 
conflict’ and victory. One’ officer 
and about twenty men wounded 
were the only oasualiies on our 
side. Trifling as this number was, 
it' would prubably have been smaller 
if thé native ‘portion of our force, 
on which the heavier part of the 
loss fell, had been armed with a 
better weapon than the old smooth- 
bore, which, for their sins, they are 
to this day condemned to carry. No 
doubt, the ‘more highly our Indian 
soldiers are armed, the greater may 
be the need of vigilance in matters 
of military administration, in order 
to prevent a mutiny. The' pretty 
certain risk of an unsafe comman- 
der-in-chief making his appearance 
on the scene about once in every 
twenty or thirty years, and either 
undermining or suffering to fall to 
pieces the handiwork of wiser pre- 
decessors,siould also make ‘us''re- 
tain the best form of weapon in 
British hands, But’ thongh ‘it 
might not be well to give our native 
army the Snider, they should at 
least have the Enfield.. Nothing 
could surpass the excellent: conduct 
of these troops at Arogeh. The in- 
fetiority of their muskets brought 
the Panjabees in close contact with 
the Abyssinians; so much so that 
the bayonets of the one chished ‘in 
several parts of the field ‘with the 
spears and shields of the other, 
and yet even. then the’ Abyssinian 


braves were not found to gain any 
advantage’ over the Hindostunees. 
Savage bravery may avail ove where 
only savages. are: ; but dis- 
cipline, afier all, will decide an in- 
dividual combat as sarely ‘as it does 
the cunfliet of armies. | “xe 
‘It ‘is dificult to compute acev- 
rately the nombers ‘in killed: and 
wonnded which the King lost ’at 
Arogeh, Near one spot on thé 
plain, three handred snd: forty-nine 
dead bodies were counted ‘by those 
appointed to bury the dead. Thit 
wounded Abyssinians were car 
to our hospital from the same part 
of the field; and all night ton 
were heard the cries of wound 
men calling’ on ‘their. friends to 
come and’ raise ‘them from the cold 
ground where’ they had fallem 
Our ‘bivouse statistics on’ this sub- 
ject are, however, best left unstated, 
except in the official despatelics. 
Theodore’s power had riew -re- 
ceived’ a shock in its’ most’ vital 
part.’ He had’ made, in thrathja 
terrible distovery. ‘Hitherto the 
only Europeans ‘known in Abyssinia 
had ‘been poor travellers, or at least 
not men likely to convey an idea 
that their en could be the 
object of other feelings than char- 
ity, or, ‘at most, hospitality. The 
mpeéror’s own supersor sagacity 
had no doubt made him’ believe, to 
a certain extent, what, he had been 
told by Bell’ ‘and. others about oor 
resources. But this had in no way 
prepared his mind for such a lesson 
as to-day'’s,'which'eame upon him 
with a force such as it is difficult 
for us fully to appreciate. ‘ ‘Not ‘only 
had his prestige received a fatal 
blow: befote all ‘his followers, but 
he was’ now compelled’ to regard 
himself in an aspect which till that 
hour he ‘néver could have realised 
inthe person of the King of ‘the 
Kings Uf Ethiopia,’ A’ sérse” of 
bewilderment’ and mental: pertur- 
bation filled his'mind’ ‘as’ with ‘a 
cloud; and he was as‘ man whdé 
felt® that’ his personal” ident 
was sepatated'‘from ‘him. It 
nécessary ito “hte this “result “of 








his. defeat. upon his mind, because 
it will help us to understand, the 
not very intelligible eourse which 
he afterwards followed. The battle 
of Arogeh led in ‘reality. to: ‘the 
extraordinary success in, which the 
expedition has, terminated... . If 
Theov'orus had, acted “wisely, (he 
would not have assumed the offen- 
sive when he did, but would have 
hasbanded..all his strength for a 
desperate defence of his own proper 
position'; unless, indeed, he ‘had 
felt strong enough to meet us at 
the Tacazzeh. and fall back in suc- 
cession to the Jiddah and Bashilo, 
after inflicting on us such less as 
he! conld without risking a regular 
engagement.. We must then have 
reached Magdala much weakened, 
and sadly encumbered, with wound- 
ed. Indeed, it is impossible to say 
what the result’ would then have 
been,. ‘His, resources. were: very 
considerable; and if the enthusiasm 
which had urged his soldiers: down 
the steeps of Fahla, when they ad- 
vanced to attack us, had been re- 
served for the hour of our assanlt, 
we must have suffered at dJeast 
severe Joss, He had an army, it 
should be remembered, of. between 
six and seven thougaod men, and 
fourtven guns of different. sizes; 
With one of the. strongesé possible 
natural tastnesses in his possession; 
it was truly surprising to find that he 
had thrown away all ashhedid, He 
himself watched the battle through 
a telescope from, the Fabla height, 
and eould at. first hardly. believe 
that lis.troops were beaten, . He 
seems never to have, thought .of 
avenging himself on our country- 
men , io, his, hands, Through a 
strange fatuonsness he , regarde tl 
these as. his friends, who , would 
have their part to play in saving 
him .whenever the worst sloeuld 
come to.the worst. The day befure 
the battle he had ‘been.in one of his 
most; truculent moods, perhaps at 
the, sight of. our. pickets, which 
were ‘then. visible from, Selassie 
down among the Bashile ravines, 
Having drunk more . spirit. than 
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usual at his .afternoon:meal, he vhad 
ordered a large, number of prisoners 
to.\be brought, before ‘him, ,, These 
were not criminals, but men wie 
been thrown inte prison by his on 
for various small offences. When 
they were all, presented to him, 
and he had directed ia few..of. their 
number to, be releared,-one of the 
rest raised a, elamour . for, :pardon, 
Perhaps he. used language which 
was displeasing tothe King, ‘for he 
instantly ordered a general. execu- 
tion of ‘them to be carried ont 
Iudeed he commenced the massacre 
with his own hand, killing,,one 
with his sword, and, wounding two 
with pistols. One of, the first.to 
perish was a poor soldier. who.had | 
either lost jor made away with. his 
tmausket., Strange: to, say, one), of 
those, whom) he. libera‘ed,.on casa 
ally recalling to mind his offence, 
was @ man ,accused ‘of , insulting 
either his ;Queen. or one «f ;her 
attendants. .And, to complete the 
inconsistency, the son | of; this, very 
man—a mere child, against whom 
no fault was stated at all—was 
ordered to be shot after his futher 
had been set, free. The work,of 
death, was carried out by. his own 
guards—the u-ual executioners; om 
such occasions. The wounded 
wretches, after having been. haek 
at with swords and. fired, upon wi 
rifles aud revolvers, were thrown 
over an adjoining cliff to the, num- 
ber of at. least two hundred... Even 
then, however, no remnant “ae 
suffered) to, escape ; tor soldi 
stood on the top of this Tarpeias 
rock, firing down. upon the mangled 
remains as often as.a sign of dife 
was seen. Now, there .is an, object 
in establishing, the; trath, .of , this 
dark story. The writer, if. he could, 
would as. gladly discredit . it,,,.0s 
any of those who, will try to do 8e 
in England, But it so, happens that 
there are such. things as: rea) \inci- 
dents, which fall to.be recorded ..as 
true. marrative..., The .seene just 
descri is one. ef these. The 
The,openigrave of the victims. .w 
witnessed, a. few. days afterw 
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by many British officers; and even 
photegraphy has borne testimony 
to all that) was seen there. The 
above rarticulars were obtained 
from Theodore’s favourite .hench- 
man and constant attendant, who 
had taken part with his own hand 
in this asin conntless former mas- 
sacres. It was this man’s duty 
always to sleep close to the royal 
bedchamber; and he gave the fur- 
ther information that his master, 
on awaking: that night after a few 
hours of troutled sleep, and re- 
membering what he had ‘done, was 
sorely distressed, and spent the 
rema ning hours till. morning~ in 
prayers to. the Almighty that his 
sin micht not be imputed to him. 
The Kng’s supplications seem to 
have been at all times conveyed in 
the form. which is called among 
certain classes in our own country, 
by a ‘startling figure of. speech, 
“wrestling.” On this occasion his 
petitions were even more ; impas- 
sioned than usual; and he did. not 
hesitate, to make it the burden of 
his: prayer for pardon that he had 
been intoxicated when the outrage 
was committed. 

We had not at that time. heard 
of the fate of these poor. prisoners, 
else we might well havé despaired 
of the lives of our own countrymen, 
after the blow which had just been 
inflicted on the King. Neither, 
however, were we aware of the 
extent to wliich his own pride lad 
been crushed; and. all the time 
that he was standing alone on Fahla 
or Islamgee, virtually deserted even 
by: the remnant of his army, we 
remained watchful against a re- 
newed attack, 

Our wearied soldiers bivouacked 
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for the night on a convenient spot 
not far from where they had fought. 
A smzll spring was fownd in the 
neighbourliood. Searcity of water 
would have been a great difficulty 
in the way of a besiezing army 
furced to encump round. Magdala, 
while an abundant supply, was 
within reach of the garrison. itseif. 
As it was, we suffered much incon- 
venjence from this cause during our 
operations on this side the Bashilo. 

Only two or three tents had 
been sent with the first brigade to 
the Affeejo plateau. These were 
quickly pitched, and converted into 
hospitals; and the surgeons were 
at woik ‘the greater part of: the 
night in caring equally for our owao 
and the e:emy’s wounded. Our 
kind treatment of the latter in- 
creased the amazement with which 
the Abyssivians already regarded 
us; and it was thus reserved for 
the humanity of our surgeons to 
develop still further the. imores- 
sion produced by the bravery. of 
our soldiers, The night passed off 
quietly ; and, fortunately, no more 
rain fell to prevent our saturated 
clothes from drying. Towards 
morning a little baggage and food 
reached us from the Bashilo, along 
with the second brigade, which 
had heen summoned to the front 
when Theodore’s first guo was fired. 
If the enemy had attacked us they 
would have received even a severer 
lesson than yesterday’s, for Arm- 
strong .cannon of much _ heavier 
metal, carried on the backs of ele- 
phants, would then, have _ been 
found by the side of the small 
mouptain-guns, The events of the 
following days will be described 
in a separate letter. 

P 
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NO. V.—-THE POET. 


Nor many weeks ago, in one of 
the glowing days of this fervid 
summer, the writer of these pages 
sought out the house ia which 
Pope’s conscious life began. In 
a rich, leafy, luxuriant country, 
wealihy with great trees and sweeps 
of immemorial turf, the soul of 
which is Windsor and its great Park, 
still shading off into broken relics 
of forest, jies, amon: the oaks aod 
elm-trees, the scattered hamlet of 
Binfield—a place so tiny and so rade 
that. it scarcely counts as a villaze. 
To find out the house of a poet who 
has been dead for more than a 
century, in the comfortable dep'hs 
of Berks. where literature thrives 
poorly even on the higher jevels, 
seemed a sufficiently hopeless task. 
It was a day of May that blazed 
like August, with a cloudless 
breadth of blue above, and white 
waste of dust along the parched 
roads; and, happily, there were a 
few pxssers by about the front of 
the first roadside pablic at which 
the inquiry was made. “Ask for 
Pope’s house,” said the lady whose 
friendly aid attended the errant his- 
torian. John Thomas, the meekest 
of his race, to whom the commis- 
sion wis givea, looked the astonish- 
ment he would not speak at so 
disrespectful a mode of address. 
“Tf yon please, ma’am, Mr. Pope 
don’t live there now,” he said, 
helples:ly, when he eame back 
from the rural door, where a few 
waggoners and idlers immediately 
began to flutter over the little inci- 
dent. Then there fullowed over 
the three-cornered bit of green 
which lay in front of the “Crown” 
the landlidy, shading her eyes with 
her hand, to repeat this informa- 
tion, and enter into particulars 
about the “family” who had 
come into the house. But, in the 
mean time, the inquiry had roused 


a jolly spectator in a smock-fr 

who knew better, and sh 

cheery directions over the prim 
little woman's head. “Ay, to de 
sure, I knows it well! It’s Pope 
the poeter’s house,’ said this au. 
thority, with rural amplitade of 
detail as. to ‘the corners to be 
passed and eabarets to: be encoun 
tered on the way. And we who 
sought the place looked at each 
other with a clearer conviction, 


perhaps, of the superiority of: the - 


Poet over other gain-rs of fame than 
is often attained to in this so-called 
unpoetic ages Had we asked our 
jolly waggoner who reigned a bun- 
dred years ago in the noble towers 
of Windsor, the man would probably 
have known nothing of George or 
Oaroline—nothing of their great 
Minister, or of the lights of their 
strange court. But “ Pope the 
poeter” had been heard of even 
among those silent fields. Is: not 
this real fame? 

Had the mission been one of 
hero-worship, we might have been 
justified in entering into a — 
tion of the house, enlarged and w 
ened out at every possible corner, 
but still enclosing, as in a shrine, 
at least one homely wainscot room 
of the original dwelling-place, which 
the present proprietor, with grace- 


ful, old-fashioned politeness,  ex-- 


hibited to the pilgrim. 
longer 


“A little house with trees a-row, 
And, like its master, very low,” 


It is no 


but it retains the row of big- 
branched storm-worn firs, w 

great trunks gleaming red in the 
sunset, which doutless inspired the 
description ; and on the lawn a rusty, 
melancholy cypress, said to have 
been planted by the poet. It is not, 
however, wur intention to treat the 
place as a shrine, or surrouad with 
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any a‘tempt at worship the name 
of Pope. {It is enough for our pur- 
pose that this natne has survived 
for nearly a centary and a half in 
the recollections of this slumbrons 
uipoetic district, which probably 
would own no thrill at the name of 
Tennyson of Browning were either 
to s-t up his rest at the present 
moment among its trees. 

In this Jenfy, level land, just 
where it begins to break and undu- 
late—where oaks twist their great 
arms and throw their vast shadow, 
and ragged hollies grow to forest- 
trees—Alexander Pope, a poor little 
deformed boy, was brought out of 
hot and busy London by an honest, 
worthy tradesman-pair of parents 
in the end of the seventeenth 
century. He was born in 1688, 
it is said, in Lombard Street, 
where his father, “an honest mer- 
chant, dealt in Hollands whole- 
sile.” Pope the elder had made 
money enough to retire from busi- 
ness at a comparitively early age. 
He had made ‘ten thousand pounds, 
siys one; and another raises the 
amount to twenty thousand. “Yet, 
notwithstanding the proof of some 
knowledge of tlhe world which is 
conveyed by the making of a mode- 
rate fortune, he is supposed to 


have “found no better use for his- 


money than that of locking it up 
in a chest and taking from it what 
his expenses required”—a waste of 
capital which has no analogy with 
the shrewd character which he 
seems to have transmitted to his 
son, nor, indeed, is it consistent 
with various ascertained particulars 
of their life. The house at Bin- 
field, with twenty acres of lind, 
was his own, and he had rent- 
charges on other property, and in- 
vestments abroad, which rescue his 
name from this stigma of foolish 
improvidence. The few particulars 
that remain on record of this un- 
obtrusive father reveal a shadow of 
peaceable respectability, retired and 
contented, aman busy in his garden, 
proud of his vegetables, interfering 
with little méaning bat some suc- 


céss in his boy’s childish studiesy 
Pope, like his father, was deformed 
and weakly from his birth-—a dwarf- 
ish, amiable, invalid bov, with a 
sweet, childish voice, and general 
indications of precocity. The tiny 
little house has every appearance 
of having been inspired by that’ 
extreme regard for persvnal comfort’ 
and narrow domesticity common to: 
the class which its inm:ites belonged’ 
to. The good couple fondled and 
watched over their only child not 
without a careful eye to his educa* 
tion. They were Roman Catholics, 
and, as their son grandiloquently 
explains— 


“Certain laws, by sufferers thought unjust, 
Denied all posts of profit or of trust.” 


But there is no indication of 
anything in the elder Pope above 
the level of a,rctired shopkeeper, 
or which could have made this de- 
nial of office a personal injury to 
him. No doubt he pottered sbout 
his garden, and sat in the sun be- 
fore his little country-house ‘as 
calmly as if he had been eligible 
to the’ post of Prime Minister: 
Many years after, when Pope was’ 
at the height of his fame, it seems 
to have occurred to him that the 
homely pair to whom he was al- 
ways so faithful stood in need of 
embellishment; and he would ap- 
pe:r to have invented a pedigree 
for them which rests on no founda- 
tion but that of his own word, 
According to this apocryphal de- 
scription, the poet’s father spran 

from the younger branch of a fami- 
ly of good repute in Ireland, and 
related to Lord Downe—an origin 
afterwards changed anil ‘elaborated 
into “a gentleman's family in Ox- 
fordsliire, the head of which was 
the Earl of Downe, whose sole 
heiress married the Earl of Lind- 
say.” It is evident, however, that 
there is not a morsél of evidence 
to Sappart the story ; it “had never 
been heard of” by his relatives, 
and was probably set up, Fays 
his latest biographer, “to shame 
Lord ‘Hervey and Lady Mary,” 
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who had driven him frantic by a 
taunt. at his ‘ birth ohsenre.” The 
tawdry bit of invention lovks piti- 
fal enongh at this distance; but 
the family of, Pope’s mother is less 
mysterious, and apparently had 
some claims to,gentility. And. the 
old people’ themselves, it is evi- 
dent, made no. pretensions, but 
lived their quiet, virtuous, hum- 
drum life in irreproachable inde- 
pendence and modesty, tenderly 
indulgent to and pathetic lly proud 
of their poor little crooked, puny, 
sweet-voiced boy. 

The education of the poet does 
not seem, however, to have been 
retarded by his bodily weakness. 
He was taught to read at home, 
and tuught himself to write by 
copying the printed letters from 
books, an accomplis!ment he re- 
tained all his life.. His first edu- 
cation, he himself days, “ was ex- 
tremely loose and disconcerted.” 
He fell into the hands of priests, 
one after another, and seems tu 
have taken what learning they 
could give him without any of the 
bile with which, in such a time, 
a proscribed class would be likely 
to mingle it. At eight years old he 
was sent.to a school in Hampshire, 
and learnt the Greek and Latin 
rodiments tegether, growing ac- 
uainted at the same time with the 

st beginnings of poetry in Ogil- 
by’s ‘Iliad’ and Sandy’s ‘Ovid! 
He was transferred shortly after to 
Twyford, a Catholic school near 
Winchester, where the precocious 
imp wrote a lampoon on his mas- 
ter, for which he was flogged. The 

unishment, however, was not al- 
owed to work its due effect; for 
the indulgent. father, thinkiug of 
his boy’s weakness, doubtless, and 
not cf a ‘Dunciad’ to come, with- 
drew the juvenile satirist in high 
offence, and placed him at a school 
in, London, where his budding in- 
clinations were cultivated in an- 
other direction., ““He used some- 
times to stroll to the playhouse,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “and was so 
delighted with theatrical exhibi- 
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tions that he formed a kind of play 


from Ogilby’s; ‘Iliad,’> with some 
verses of . his own intermixed, 
which he persuaded his schoolfel- 
lows to act, with the: addijion of 
his master’s : gardener, who 
sonated Ajax.” . This, was when he 
was about twelve, and was not ap 
parently his first commencement 
as a maker of. verses, “I. b 
writing verses,’’ he says, “ farther 
back than I can ,well -remember,” 
He “lisped in numbers,” in; short; 
and the father at home set the 
boy subjects for his baby doggrel, 
and was his first. critic, sending 
him. often back to “new-turn 
them,’’ according to his mother’s 
evidence, saying, ‘‘ These are not 
good rhymes ’—a characteristic. be- 
ginning ‘for the polished, elaborate, 
and muach-corrected verse which he 
was thereafter to produce. 

At this age he had already.so 
great an enthusiasm for poetry:that 
he induced some of his friends to 
take him to Will’s Coffeehouse, 
where he saw Dryden. It was bat 
for a moment, but it was one of 
the recollections upon which he 
loved to dwell. He had. already 
written an ‘Ode to Svlitade,’ “in 
which there is nothing more than 
other forward beys have attained,” 
says Dr. Johnson; but to the critic 
not imbued with that love of “‘cor- 
rect’ verse which belonged, a 
its other virtues, to the eghteen 
century, the soft cadence of this 
schoolboy ode is more pleasing 
than the blank, harmonious waste 
of the ‘ Pastorals’ or the other early 
poems, 
‘‘ Happy the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his owh ground,” 


says the philosopher of twelve, in 
a not unusual strain of holiday 

isfaction with his; home. Some 
prophecy of the tall talk of his sub- 
sequent life is in the quaint gran- 
deur of the title of “ paternul acres” 
bestowed upon the little bit, of 
forest land at Binfield, which had 
been no longer in his father’s pos- 
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session than he himself, the heir of 
the property, had been; but yet 
the verses are pretty, and have an 
echo inthem of an older and richer 
strain than that which was to be 
eventually his. 

Such séems to have been, so far 
as the formalities of teaching go, 
the entire sum: of Pope’s educa- 
tion. He had nothing more to do 
with schoolrhasters. He went home, 
and witli ‘boyish zeal attacked by 
himself every book he could lay 
hold of. Perhaps the weakness of 
his little ‘distorted frame may have 
accountell for the strange life of 
mental excitement and indiscrimi- 
nate study into which the boy threw 
himself, with all the trees and all the 
glades of Windsor calling upon him 
all diy long to pursuits of a very 
different kind. Whether he might 
not have been a greater poet had he 
tossed thé books’ aside and taken 
his inspiration from the soft slopes 
of the far country round, the big- 
boled beeches, the play of sunshine 
on the multitudinous leaves, all the 
sights and sounds that make of a 
forest ‘land a leafy paradise, it is 
impossible now to tell. Such was 
not the instinct of the growing 
poet. This is the highest picture 
with which observation and geuius 
could furnish him, of those glorious 
shades' and breezy breadths of 


champ:ign ‘amid which his youth. 


was passed :— 


“Here waving groves a checkered scene 
display, 

And part admit and part exclude the'day, 

As some coy nymph her lover's warm ad- 
dress 

Nor quite indulges nor ean quite repress; 

7a igs cg in lawns and opening 

ades 

There trees atiso that share each other's 
shades ; 

Here in full light the russet,plains,extend, 

There wrupt in clouds the bluish hills as- 


cend ; 
Even the wild heath displays her purple 


dyes, ; 
And ’midst the desert fruitfal fields arise, 
That crowned with tufted trees and spriug- 


_. ing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn.”’ 


To be sure, it was not his fault if 
the bad taste of his time foisted a 
oy nymph into the breathing silence 


of those’ soft, solemn woods. But 
it is curious how entirely untouched 
were his son) and his style by his 
early knowledge of one of the most 
beautiful phases of nature. Oaks 
do not grow, nor silken beach-leaves 
open out of the wondrous husk, in 
any scene of his choosing. He is 


ignorant how the little birds answer 


each other among the trees, and 
how the wood-pigeons cco, The 
mavis and the merle are never sing- 
ing among the branches, nor is ita 
* good greenwood” to the boy-poet. 
There is no musing nor silence in 
him. Instead of the long summer 
dreams under the whispering leaves, 
with all the doors and windows of 
the young soul open, and “ in- 
fluences of sonl and sense ”’ stealing 
in unconscious, it is a very differ- 
ent scene that opens on vs when 
we glance at the Jad at Binfield. 
He shut himself up ion his room, 
built himself up. with. books, read 
till the stars twinkled in, upon him 
uvheeded, read while all the won- 
ders of the sun-setting and sun-ris- 
ing passed by unknown. He: had 
nothing to do with the beauty out- 
side. The dews fell not, the balm 
breathed not, for him. So far as 
this was the work of his weak and 
sickly body the pitiful spectator 
could but mourn over the young 
recluse; but it is evident that art 
was wore congenial to him than 
nature, there as throughout all his 
life :— 1 

“My next period,” he says, “was in 
Windsor Forest, where I sat down with 
an earnest desire of reading, and applied 
as constantly as I could to it for some 
years. I was between twelve and thir- 
teen when I went thither, and I con- 
tinued in this close pursuit of pleasure 
and language till nineteen or twenty. 
Considering how very little I had when I 
eame from school, I think I may be said 
to have taught,.myself Latin as well as 
French and Greek; and in all these, my 
chief way of getting them was by transla- 
tion. . . . Theepic poem which I 
began a little after I was twelve, was 
“*Alcander, Prince of Rhodes.’ There was 
an under-water scene in the first book ; 
it was in the Archipelago. I wrote four 
books towards it, of about a thousand 
verses each, and had the copy by me 
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till I burnt it by the advice of the Bishop 
of Rochester a little before he went 
abroad. I endeavoured,” said he, smil- 
ing, “in this poem to collect all. the 
beauties of the great epic writers into 
one piece, There was Milton’s style in 
one part, and Cowley’s in another; here 
the style of Spenser imitated, and there 
of Statius; here Homer and Virgil, 
and there Ovid and Claudian. . . . 
There were also some couplets in it 
which I have since inserted in some of 
my other poems without alteration,—as 
in the ‘Essay on Criticism ’— 


‘Whose honours with increase of ages 


grow, 
‘As streams roll down, enlarging as they 
flow.’ 


Another couplet in the ‘ Dunciad’— 


‘ As man’s meanders to the vital spring, 
Roll all their tides, then back their circles 
bring.’ 


Tn the scattered lessons I used to set 
myself about that time, I translated above 
& quarter of the * Metamorphoses,’ and 
‘that part of Statius which was after- 
wards printed with the corrections of 
Walsh. My next work after my epic 
was my ‘ Pastorals,’so that I did exactly 
what Virgil says of himself :— 


*Cum canerem reges et pralin, Cynthius 


aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit ; pastorem, Tityre, 
pingues 
Pascere oportet oves; deductum dicere 
carmen.’ 


“JT translated Tully’s piece, ‘De 
Senectute,’ in this early period, and 
there is a copy ‘of it in Lord Oxford’s 
library. My first taking to imitating 
Was not out of vanity but humility. I 
saw how defective my own things were, 
and endeavoured to mend my mauner by 
copying good strokes from others. My 
epic was about two years in hand—from 
thirteen to fifteen.” 


In this curions mental workshop, 
accordingly, the boy lived and 
laboured, with his windows shut, 
we may be sure, and the fever of 
toil on his worn face. It was a 
juvenile manufactory, where verse 
was already tarned and re-turned, 
and where a.correct. couplet. was 
reckoned the. highest product. of 
earth or heaven. 


All this unintermitting study 
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must have raised to the of 
positive worship. the .pride and 
faith of the father and ,mother, in 
their gifted son. No doubt, it, was 
to them, as to most partially edu- 
cated people, the crowning evidenge 
of genius; and a degree of freedom 
most unusual at the time, mngt 
have been granted to him. in 
sequence; for we. find him, in, hi 
fifteenth year, setting out for Lon- 
don on his own motion, and appa- 
rently alone, to add to the 
languages—which, no doubt, he be- 
lieved himself to have com 
mastered—a knowledge of Fret 
and Italian. . 1t was thought.“ 
wildish sort of resolution,’’ but 
it was given in to with an ix 
gence which speaks either of un- 
bounded faith on the part of the 
elder Popes in their son’s power. of 
taking care of. himself, or of .an 
immense power of self-will inthe 
precocious lad. It would ap 
for there are no dates to uae 
the story—that he spent about. 
year in London, with this objector 
pretence, and learned at least. to 
read French; though the fact..of 
his addressing a letter.in after 
‘‘ Au Mademoiselles Mi Lh 
de Maple-Durham,” says little, for 
his knowledge of the Janguage., 
‘Ile removed for atime to Lon- 
don,” says Dr. Johnson, * that, he 
might study French, and Italian, 
which, as he desired nothing more 
than to read them, were, by dili- 
gent application, soon despatched.” 
Thus the imperfect, superficial self- 
education, with all its attendant 
vices of self-satisfaction and conceit, 
was completed. He seems to lave 
attained to perfect independence at 
this early age, and had. already 
begun to correspond with the old 
roués of the coffeehouses, Wycherly 
and Congreve, and to ape the man. 
**He then returned to Binfield,” 
proceeds Dr. Johnson, “and de- 
lighted himself with his own poet- 
ry. He tried all styles and many 
subjects. He wrote a comedy, @ 
tragedy, an epic poem, with pane- 
gyries on all the princes of Europe; 
and, as he eonfesses, thought him- 
self the greatest genius that, ever 
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s”’ This perpetual unwhole- 
~ work and seclusion produced 
their natural results. He became 
yery ill, “and in despondency Jay 
down prepared to die,” says Mr. 
Qarruthers, his latest biographer. 
“He sent farewells to his friends; 
and among these was a priest, 
Thomas Southcote, who, on receiv- 
ing Pope’s valedictory communica- 
tion, went immediately to consult 
Dr. Radcliffe, the eccentric but able 
physician. Radelitfe’s prescription 
was a very simple one: the young 
man was to study jess, and ride on 
horseback every day. With this 
recipe the father posted to Binfield ; 
and Pope, having the good sense to 
fullow the prescribed course, speed- 
ily got well.” This good office was 
kindly thought of . and repaid. 
Tweity years after, Pope used all 
his influence through Sir Robert 
Walpole to get an abbacy in France 
for Southcote; one among many 
friendly offices which embell'sh his 
life 


The boy, even at this early peri- 
od, was not without friends of a 
class who might have been sup- 
posed likely to polish and refine bim. 
“He was, through his whole life, 
ambitious of splendid  acquaint- 
ance,” says Johnson, with that 
latent contempt for the character 
of his hero which throws a curious 
tinge of depreciation into his nar- 
rative. One of his neighbours, Sir 
William Trumboll—a man. experi- 
enced in the world, and:-who had 
retired to the precincts of the Forest 
after a long diplomatic career—took 
up young Pope with warmth of 
interest which probably only an 
old man, bored with his surround- 
ings, and half pleased, half amused 
by the devices of the vain and am- 
bitious lad, could have felt. ‘ They 
rode out together almost daily, 
read their favourite classic authors 
together, and, tlien absent, kept 
up a correspondence.” Sir William 
was sixty, and his young friend 
but sixteen; but, no doubt, the 
society of the accomplished little 
humpback made 4 diversion to 
the old statesman from the mon- 


otony of the woodland -rides and 
the dulness of eountty neighbours. 
When: the ‘Pastorals’ were written 
they were ‘earried to this earliest 
patron to “be ‘criticised’ and ap- 
proved; and Sir William must have 
felt his liking justified. Of the 
few letters that passed between this 
pair of friends, the old man’s are 
pleasant, indulgevt, and _affection- 
ate; and the replies are as fine, 
abstract, and artificial as the letters 
of such a youth might, be expected 
to be. The fact is, indeed, that 
almost everybody whose letters to 
him are preserved surpasses the 
letters of Pope, which are always, 
in the first half of his life, made- 
up specimens of composi'ion man- 
ufactured into the sprightly, the 
solemn, the poetic, and the gallant, 
according as they were wanted, 
and in each vein overdoing the 
part. How anybody, much less a 
boy of sixteen, could manage to 
fill so many sheets of paper without 
giving a single clue to his own in- 
ividuality, or to the cireumstances 
surrounding him, is. very extraor- 
dinary. He writes about poetry— 
his own or other people’s ; he makes 
handsome cut-and-dry remaris 
about friendship, and the delights 
of study, and other eognate ‘sub- 
jects; but what or who he was 
—what were his surroundings, his 
position, the human eircumstances 
about him—there is absolutely ne- 
thing to tell. Almost the only ine 
dication we have of the dim world 
about Binfield is in the fullowing 
description :— 


“I bave now changed the scene,” 
he writes to Wycherley, “from ithe 
town to the country--from. .Will’s 
Coffeehouse to Windsor Forest. I find 
no other difference than this betwixt 
the common town-wits and the down- 
right country-fools: that the first a-e 
poe in the wrong, with a little more 
ourish and gaiety, and the last neither 
in the right nor the wrong, but con- 
firmed in a stupid, settled medium be- 
twixt’ both. ss.) Ours ‘area sort 
of modest ‘inoffensive » who 
neither have sense nor préteud to have 
any, but indulge a jovial sort of dul- 
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ness. They are commonly known in 
the world. by the: name of honest, civil 
gentlemen. » They live much as they 
ride—at random; a kind of hunting-life, 
pursuing with earnestness and hazard 
something not worth the catching— 
never.in the way nor out of it. I can’t 
but, prefer ‘solitude to the company of 
all these.” 


A little later, when he had be- 
come as much of a man as he ever 
was, he onee more becomes con- 
scious ‘for a second of the outer 
world. “I assure you I am looked 
on in the neighbourhood for a very 
well-disposed person,” he says; 
“no great hunter, indeed, but a 
great admirer of the noble sport, 
and only unhappy in my want of 
constitution for that and drinking. 
They all say ’tis a pity I.am so 
sickly y and I think ‘tis pity they 
are so healthy,” the young man 
adds, with a certain ‘sense of hu- 
mour. These brief. notices are the 
only indications of his external 
life that can be gleaned out of one 
large volume’ of letters. Here and 
there in his‘ poems he gives, it is 
true, an artful sketch of his. home, 
in which the Pope household is 
seen as through a magnitving-glass 
—elevated, enlarged, and height- 
ened. It is the kind of sketch 
which would have been suitable 
for the inmates of Chatsworth or 
Arundel—but is ludicrously grand 
when it refers«to the cottage at 
Binfie!d with its twenty acres, how- 
ever kindly and affectionate that 
home may have been. 

There are many curious and very 
evident differences between the 
life of a man of letters in the 
eighteenth century and at the 
present moment. A certain fregh- 
ness of interest and curivsity as to 
the genos Author seems to have 
existed amid all the artificial and 
convention:l .festures of an age 
much less spontaneous and natural 
than our own.. Perhaps the reason 
was, that literature was kept within 
a much smaller circle, and che credit 
of all who’ professed to be of the 
Republic of» Letters ‘was involved 
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in elevating the pretensions of ge- 
nias. Guy, whose powers were bat 
of a secondary order, and wh be 
gan life in a linen-draper’s sh 
was soured and '‘spirit-broken: by 
being offered only an appointment 
as gentleman-usher at Courty!tin 
consequence of ‘his poetic fame; 
and Pope, a greater genius, though 
accepting no rewards, seems to have 
stepped at once into the best ‘so. 
ciety which England could | give 
him on the sole score of his poetry, 
and without even the social- gifts 
or power of conversation which 
sometimes supplement ‘cuch claims 
Nowadays, the young aspirant; has 
less easy work. Success: brings 
him a substantial and honest ‘re 
ward, no doubt, but it dvés»not 
bring him the adulation, the’ com 
pliment, the social elevation of old, 
Literature has become a profession 
like any other in our days. The 
man who reaches its highest pin 
nacle mikes for himself @ place in 
the world exactly as a great soldier, 
a@ great doctor, or lawyer does; 
but his genius, of itself; does 
not make him free of all c'asses, 
or give him a position of universal 
privilege, as it was once. supposed 
to do, Young writers would ‘save 
themselves some pangs did they 
fully recognise this fact. A young 
poet, whatever his genius, issuing 
trom a hamble household like that 
at Binfield, would have no. more 
chance of being petted by maids of 
honour ‘aud flattered by lettered 
nobles in the present day, than he 
would have of being made Prime 
Minister. This discovery © often 
adds a special twinge to the many 
lesser miseries of the literary: pro 
fession; for the failure of. false 
expectations is always accompanied 
with a touch of bitterness, more 
stinging and painful, becwuse Jess 
noble and-elevated, than ‘the pang 
which follows: the destruction of 
real hopes, ift 
The ‘Pastorais’ were sent by Sir 
William Trumbull to Wycherley, 
and from Wycherley passed into 
the hands of Walsh, aud had a pri- 
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vate circulation, sufficient in those 
days to give fame, before they were 
presented to the general public. 
“Pope had now declared . himself 
a puet,” says Dr. Johnson ;\ “and, 
thinking hiinsclf entitled to poeti- 
cal conversation, began at seventeen 
to frequent Will’s, a coffeehouse 
on the north side of Russell Street, 
in Covent Garden, where the wits 
of that time used to | assem- 
ble.” His acquaintince multiplied. 
Walsh, one of the aforesaid * wits,” 
himself. a minor poet and kindly 
critic, instantly extended his friend- 
ship to the youth, and invited him 
to his house. He is recorded also 
to have given at least one piece of 
advice which is memorable and 
characteristic. ‘We had several 
great poets,” he told the young 
author, “but we never had one 
great poet who was correct; : and 
he desired me to make that my 
study and aim;” an advice which 
it is evident was thoroughly laid 
to heart. The private circulation 
of the manuscript at last brought 
it under tle notice of one of the 
enterprising publishers of the day, 
- led to the following propo- 


“Srr,—-I have lately seen a Pastoral 
of yours in Mr. Walsh’s and Congreve’s 
hands, which is extremely fine, and is 
approved by the best judges of poetry. 
I remember I have formerly seen you in 
my shop, and am sorry I did not improve 
my acquaintance with you. If you de- 
sign your poem for the press, no one 
shall be more careful in printing it, nor 
no One can give greater encouragement 
toit than, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jacos Tonson.” 


& 


Alas for the good old days! 
Where is there now to be found a 
publisher at once so frank and so 
condescending ? 

The ‘ Pastorals,’ we avow with hu- 
mility, are to ourselves impossible 
reading, and we cannot pretend ‘to 
give any opinion on them; but if 
the reader would like to have Mr. 
Walsh’s views, his opinion was, 
that “tis no figttery at all to say 
that Virgil had written nothing so 
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good at his age ;” and that though 
“he has taken very freely from the 
ancients, what he has mixed of his 
own with theirs is not inferior to 
what he has taken from them.” 
They were published in 1709, when 
the author was twenty-one, though 
written four or five years befvre. 
In the same volume were the pas- 
torals of Ambrose Phillips; works 
happily gone out of human ken by 
this time, but which were the 
means of bringing Pope into ‘the 
lists of personal strife and awaken- 
ing all the expedients of mad and 
bitter vanity in which his genius 
was so fruitful. This is not a criti- 
cism on his works, but an account 
of his life; and the quarrels, ‘at- 
tacks, subterfuges of all kinds, 
plots and conspiracies fuil-of end- 
less ingenuity, perpetual self-asser- 
tion and wild struggling for the 
pre-eminence, of which his life is 
full, cannot but eome forward at a 
very early period imto any narrative 
of an existence so full of war and 
commotion. So long as he had 
not dared the ordeal of public criti- 
cism, the young man’s temper seems 

lacid enough. He was master of 

is own actions, his own teacher, a 
law to himself;. nobody seems to 
have attempted to curb or interfere 
with him. His superiority ‘to all 
his poetical contemporaries was so 
un juestionable that his temptations 
to self-regard must have been some- 
thing like those of a king, who 
stands alone. His early critics fed 
him with compliments, aonrishing 
the appetite for prvise which was 
evidently fierce within him, Every 


' gircumstance of his early education 


conspired against the undisciplined 
boy. He was in full possession 
of that “little learning” which, 
with curious unconsciousness, he 
characterises so justly. Wycherley, 
who had then a certain rank as @ 
poet, respectfully submitted his 
compositions to the criticism of 
the lad, and was mauled by him 
with the frank insolence of youth ; 
but when it came to his own torn 
Pope could not bear it. His wars 
began almost as soon as he had made 
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his first public appearance; but be- 
fure entering upon that stormy tale, 
we will pause to note the sweeter 
side of the poet’s life. 

This softer strain in the unmelo- 
dious existence can scarcely be 
called a romance; and yet it was 
all that stood for romance in Pope’s 
history. He became acquainted 
with the sisters, Martha and Teresa 
Blount, at a very early period, 
when all three, it is supposed, were 
under twenty. They were daugh- 
ters of one of the Catholic families 
of the country-side, and accord- 
ingly had the link of a common 
faith (such as it was) to the young 
poet. Their home was at Maple- 
Durham, on the banks of the 
Thames, not far from Reading; and 
Pope was familiar at the same time 
in the house ‘of their uncle, Mr 
Englefield, at Whiteknights in the 
same neighbourhood. The two fair 
young women, above hit in rank, 
touched by the enthusiasm for 
poetry, which was then a mark of 
superiority, and no doubt feeling 
the little hunchback a very safe 


acquaintance, evidently received his 
attentions and answered his letters, 
and made a pleasant little excite- 
ment out of his friendship, in its 


earlier days at least. He was not 
&@ man whom it was possible to 
marry; & fact which in itself, though 
not complimentary to the hero, was, 
as it continues to be, a wonderful 
recommendation to female friend- 
ship. It is indeed the only thing 
wanting to make that much-dis- 
puted possibility, a true and warm 
friendship between man and woman 
without any mixture of love, into 
a real and pleasant fact. Fools 
will scoff, no doubt, and critics of 
impure imaginations revile; but it 
must be a very lively fancy indeed 
which can suppose any closer bond 
between the litile poet and these 
two beautiful sisters. The tie was 
closer, softer than that of any other 
friendship: hovering over it, like 
the figures of his own sylphs, were 
reflections as it were of other bonds, 
mutual admirations, such as men 
cannot entertain for each other, 
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soft railleries, a touch of tenderness 
more familiar, more respecttul than 
anything that could be exc 
between Jack and Tom; altogether, 
a union refined and visionary,. as 
well as constant and real. Martha 
Blount made up to Pope for the 
sister whom he had not, for the 
wife whom he could not have, and 
yet was unlike both wife and sister, 
The link is one so fine, so delicate, 
so natural, that it is next to impos- 
sible to define it; and all the more 
so as vanity on both sides —and 
especially the vanity of men, who 
are rarely humble enough to 
the possibility of love out of the, 
question — realises so seldom this 
touching and consolatory bond. To 
Pope in his youth it was evidently 
as good as any love-making, and 
developed what humanity was in 
him; and it is one of the few 
green spots in his maturer life. 
His formal stilted letters melt 
into a kind of nature when he 
addresses the sisters; his hard 
notes about business warm with 
a kind of domesticity when he 
sends his corre-pondent the kind 
wishes of “Mrs Patty.” One last 
exclamation on her part, reported 
at second or third hand by his bio- 
graphers, seems to imply that she 
had grown weary at the end of 
his long invalidism; but it is clear 
that to the last he at least was 
faithful to the friend of his whole 
life. The beginning of the friend- 
ship is lost in conjecture, and at 
first opinions are divided as to 
which of the sisters was his favourite 
correspondent. And the letters 
themselves in these early days, 
when the trio were still between 
twenty and thirty, and many things 
may have seemed possible which 
after existence forbade, are curi- 
ously diversified with coolnesses 
and reconciliations, It is Teresa, 
the elder, who first calls forth” the 
homage of the poet. Tbe Lines 
“to a Young Lady, with the works 
of Voiture,” were published in’ 
1712, and were contained in & 
volume sent with g certain lover- 
like art to Martha; but there is 
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not the smallest trace of Jove in the 
verses themselves, unless the warmth 
of ‘the poet’s expostu'ation against 
marriage should mean more than 
fies on the surface. “ Ah,” he cries, 
addressing a beautiful young woman 
of three or four and twenty— 


# Ah, quit not the free innocence of life 

For the dull glory of a virtuous wife, 

Nor Jet false shows nor empty titles 
please ; 

Aim not at joy, but rest content with 
ease, 


Bat, madame, if the fates withstand, and 


ou 
ype Tieatined Hymen’s willing victim too, 
rust, not too much your now resistless 
charms— 
Those age or sickness soon or late dis- 
arms 5 
Good-humour only teaches charms to last, 
Still makes new conquests, and maintains 
the past.” 


This philosophical strain does 
not sound much like love. Neither 
is there the slightest appearance of 
oer in the clear description of 
er changed occupations when she 
leaves town, and goes from its de- 
lights :— 
“To plain work and to purling brooks, 
Old-fushioned halls, dull courts, and croak- 
ing rooks, 
She went, from opera, park,assembly, play, 
To — walks and prayers three times 
a-da 
To part or time ’twixt reading and bohea, 
To muse and spill her solitary tea, 
Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon; 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at 


noon, 
Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell stories to the squire ; 


Up to her godly 
There starve an 
to heaven.” 


rret after seven, 
pray, for that’s ‘the way 


In this poem there is again a 
hint at the miseries of wedlock, 
and the rude squire, “whose game 
is whist, whose treat a toast in 
sack ” — 

“Whose Jaughs are hearty, though his 
jests are coarse, 

And loves you best of all things—but his 

horse.” 


The inference of the unprejudiced 
reader would be, that in Pope’s 
opinion Teresa Blount was likely 
to make a loveless and interested 


~ 
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match—an idea still further justi- 
fied by the very curious and unex- 
plained gift to ber, made five years 
after, of an annuity of forty pounds 
a-yeur for six years, on condition 
that she should not be married 
doring that time. ‘Her father had 
died, and her sisters, with their 
mother, were poorer than when at 
Maple-Durhan ; but still they do 
not seem, to have been in sufficient 
poverty to make such a benefaction 
necessary. It is supposed by some 
one of the many commentators on 
the subject to have been prelimin- 
ary to a “connubial settlement; ” 
but all this is matter of the merest 
conjecture, and there is nething in 
the letters to justify the opinion 
that love or marriage (except in the 
abstract) had ever been spoken of 
between them. “All I am good 
for,” he writes to her, “is to write 
a civil letter, or make a fine speech. 
The trath is that, considering how 
often and how openly I have. de- 
clared love to you, I am astonished 
and a little affronted that you have 
not forbid my correspondence, and 
directly said, See my face no more. 
. . « <All I mean by this is, that 
either you or I cannot be in love 
with the other: I leave you ‘to 
guess which of the two is that 
stupid and insensible creature, so 
blind to the other’s excellences and 
churms,” 

Presently, however, the skies 
cloud over between the two. friends. 
Teresa becomes offended, one does 
not know why. There are. some 
brief deprecatury notes from Pope, 
remonstratiog. One day he says, 
‘It is really a great concern to me 
that you mistook me.so much this 
morning.” In another letter it has 
come to the final, issue: ‘ Either 
you would have me your friend, or 
you would not. It you w 
why do you refuse any service 
can do you? If you would not, 
why do Phas ever receive any?” 
Day by day the breach evidently 
grew more serious, He would 
seem. to have had her business- 
affairs in, his hapds, and either to 
have dissatisfied her by his .man- 
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agement, or to have affronted her 
in some unknown way which makes 
everything he does unpalatable to 
her. He writes at greater length as 
the misunderstanding grows :— 


‘* Madam,—I am too much out of order 
to trouble you with a long letter; but I 
desire to know what is your meaning, to 
resent my complying with your request, 
and endeavouring to ‘serve you in the 
way you Siapied: as if I had done you 
some great injury? You told me if 
such a thing was the secret of my heart 
you should entirely forgive; and think 
well of me. I told it, and find the con- 
trary. You pretended so much genero- 
sity as to offer your services.in my behalf. 
The niinute after you did me as ill an 
office as you could, in telling the party 
concerned. it was all but an amusement, 
occasioned by my loss of another lady. 

“ You express yourself desirous, of in- 
creasing your present. income upon life. 
I proposed the only method I then 
could find, and you encouraged me to 
proceed in it. hen it was done you 
received it asif it were an affront; since 
when I find the very thing in the very 
manner you wished, and mention it to 
you, you don’t think it worth an ‘an- 
swer. If your meaning be that the very 
things you ask and wish become odi- 
ous to you, when it is I that comply with 
them or bring them about, pray own it, 
and deceive .me no longer with any 
thought but that you hate me. My 
friendship is too warm and sincere to be 
trifled with; therefore, if you. have any 
moeneg tell it me, or, you must allow 
me to take away that which perhaps you 
don’t care to keep.” 


The controversy - proceeds in the 
same pathetic strain—if that can 
be called a controversy of which 


the reader sees only one side. The 
pathos of the letters is very unlike 
anything Pope ever wrote before 
or after. Perhaps he felt it was 
the only light in his life which he 
was thus losing. In ‘the next the 
injured resignation reaches a aiill 
higher tone :— 

“ Madam,—Your letter gives me a 
concern which none but one who (in 
spite of all accidents) is still a friend 
can feel. I am pleased, however, that 
anything I said explains my past actions 
or words‘in a better sense than you took 
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them. I know in my heart (a very 
uncorrupt witness) that I was¢ 

the thing I professed myself to be te 
you—that was something better, I will 
venture to say, than mest. people were 
capable to be to you or anybody else, 
As for forgiveness, I.am approaching 
I hope, to the time and condition te 
which everybody ought to give it, and 
to ask it of all the world, T sincerely 
do so with regard to you, and beg par 
don also for that fault of which I taxed 
others—my vanity—which made me so 
resenting. I desire extremel 

to see you both again; yet I believe 

shall see you no more—and I sincere’ 

hope as well as think both of you w 

be glad of it. I therefore wish you may 
each of you find all you desired I should 
be in some one whom you may like bet- 
ter to see. In the mean, time, I bear 
testimony of both of you to each other 
that I have certainly known you, truly 
and tenderly, each other’s. friend, and 
wish you a long enjoyment of” each 
other’s love and affection.” . 


And finally the strain reaches the 
sublime of unappreciated but ‘ab 
ways faithful affection :— 


“ Ladies, —Pray think me sensible of 
your civility and good meaning in ask- 
ing me to come to you. 

‘* You will please to consider that my 
coming or not is a thing indifferent to 
both of you. But God knows it is far 
otherwise to me in respect to one éf 
you. ds 
“Tsearce ever come but one of two 
things happens, which equally affect 
me to the soul—either I make ber um 
easy or I see her unkind. i 

“Tf she has any tenderness, I can 
only give her every day trouble and 
melancholy. If she has none, the daily 
sight of so undeserved a coldness must 
wound her to death. i 

“ Tt is forcing one of us to do a very 
hard and very unjust thing to the 
other. 

“My continuing to see you will, by 
turns, tease all of us. My staying away 
can at worst be of ill consequence only 
to myself. 

“ And as one of us is to be sacrificed, 
I believe we are all agreed who shall be 
the person.” 


To this rhythmic utterance was 
the poor poet brought at last. And 


a 
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certainly the quarre] must hare 
been a very desperate one to war- 
rant sach despair. Teresa Blount 
soon after disappears . altogether 
from the story. There,is a world 
of conjecture a: to the reason; but 
the materials for forming a judg- 
ment. are only. those here. given— 
and what it. was is never now 
likely to be known, nor indeed is 
it of any great importance. Martha 
continued.the poet’s bosom friend. 
If any of his letters could be called 
familiar, it would be his letters to 
her. He, opened himself to Mrs. 
Patty if to any human being, He 
describes his journeys to her, and 
(minutely) the different places he 
visits; though, when the moment 
came to make merchandise of these 
letters, he did not hesitate to cut 
out the bit of description or the 
fine sentiment. he wanted, and add 
it to any other that might chance 
to need embellishment. But to the 
end of his life he was faithful to 
her. “Their acquaintance began 
early,’’? sa:s Dr. Johnson— “the 
life of each was pictured on the 
other’s mind —their conversation, 
therefore, was endearing; for when 
they met there was an immediate 
coalition . of congenial notions.” 
And there is something in this long 
faithfulness of a life to a tie which 
was entorced by no bonds either of 
law or custom, whiich in itself has a 
certuin nobleness. It is supposed 
that Mrs...Martha fell into. evil 
repute with some straitlaced ple 
in. consequence of this close friend- 
ship; but it is.ene of the cases 
in which evil thinking must have 
been driven to the last strait to 
compound its fables... If, anybody 
might have been allowed the solace 
of a sympathetic woman's friend- 
ship, it surely should have been 
the deformed and invalid Pope, 

We, have, however, left the main 


stream of his life for this, little’ 


current..of tender sentiment... The 
publication of his ‘Essay on Criti- 
cism’ was the beginning of strife. 
It was a curious subject; for a 
young peet who had as yet suffered 
nothing from criticism; and the 
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belligerent ‘impulse of. youth,. .al- 
ways prone to set things in geoeral 
to rights, tempted him.to intro- 
duce, at fall length and in. the 
plainest way, one of the most 
trenchant critics of the day. 


“ Appius reddens at each word gen speak, 
reatening 


e@ ‘ 
Likisicolnagrias tyrant in.nld tapestry 


And stares tremendous with at 


says the rash and irreverent youth. 
Dennis, who ha} written a tragedy 
on the subject of Appius and Vir- 
ginia, wes one of the foremost 
critics of the period. No doubt the 
terse little sketeh is very graphic, 
and, minute as it is, brings the vic- 
tim before us with appalling dis- 
tinctness, As soon as it was known 
who the author was—for the poem 
was published anonymously — the 
offended critic retaliated. He con- 
ceiveil hims:lf to have been ‘at- 
tacked in his, person instead of) his 
writings,” and did not hesitate to 
repay his assailant in kind. ‘ In- 
quire,” he says, “ between Sunning- 
hill and Oakingham for a young 
short squat gentlerran, the very 
bow of the god of Jove, and tell 
me whether he be a proper person 
to make personal reflections. He 
may extol the ancients, but he bas 
reason to thank the gods thot he 
was born a modern; for liad ‘he 
been born of Grecian parents, and 
his father consequently had: by law 
had the absolute disposal of hini, bis 
life had been no longer than that of 
one of his poems + the life of -half 
aday. Let the person of agentle- 
man of his parts be never so con- 
temptible, his inward man is ten 
times more ridiculous; it. -being 
impossible that his outward | form, 
though it. be that of downriglit 
mockery, should differ. so : much 
from human shape as his unthink- 
ing immaterial part does:from hu- 
mah understanding.” ‘ Such was 
the aminble manner in which liter- 
ary quarrels were conducted in the 
Angustan age. 

Of this assault Pope writes with 
dignified calm, which unfortunately 
was very: shortlived, to his corre- 
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spondent Mr. Caryl. “I shall cers 
tainly never make the least reply’ 
to him,” he says, ““notonly because 
you advise me, but because I have 
ever'been of opivion that if a book 
can’t answer for itself to the pub- 
lic, ’tis to no sort of purpose for its 
author to do it.” He repeats a 
similur sentiment in a letter to 
Addison, when cendoling with him 
two years later, in 1718, on an attack 
made by the same scandalous critic. 
‘“¢ Your opinion that it is entirely to 
be neglected would have been my 
own had it been my own case,” he 
says; “but I felt more warmth 
here than! did when first I saw 
his beok against myself (though, 
indeed, in two minutes it made me 
heartily merry).” These are very 
fine s: ntiments from the author of 
the *Duneiad.’ Addison made up 
to hint by a most favourable notice 
in the * Spectator,’ for which Pope 
wrote him a letter full of the hum- 
blest thanks; then, lest he should 
have deceived himself, and Steele 
should be the anthor of the notice, 
the wily poet sent his acknowledg- 
ments also to Addisoa’s coadjutor. 
The correspondence thus begun 
with the representatives of what 
was periodical literature in these 
days bronght Pope temporarily into 
their circle, and led 10: the publica- 
tion of his ‘Messiah,’ and of the 
well-known and much commended 
ode, ‘A Dying Christian to his 
Soul,’ in the ‘Spectator. He 
maintained a correspondence for 
some time both with Addison and 
Steele, and wrote a prologue to tlie 
play of * Cato,’ by way of homage to 
the most popular man of letters 
that éver reigned in England. Pope 
himself gives a graphie descript on 
of its sucress, “Cato,”’. he: says, 
“was not so much the wonder of 
Rome in his day as he is of Britons 
in ours. The numerons and violent 
claps of the W!ig purty on one side 
of the theatre were echoed back by 
the Tories on the other. This wus 
the case, too, of the prologue writer, 
who was clapped into astaunch Whiz, 
sore against my will, at almost every 
two lines.” The prologue was alter- 
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wards printed itr’the “Spectator 
with some lines of comtnendation! 
from Steele. Pope’s admiration for 
Addison, or his natural’ spite, “or 
some other mingled reason, led him; 
however, on the same’ oo¢asivn, into? 
a very different kind of perform! 
ance. ‘Outo’ was attacked ing 
violent pamphlet by’ Dennis, whose 
remarks on the author ofthe ‘ Essay’ 
on Oriticism’ have been slreddy’ 
quoted. It was an opportunity’ of 
vengeance; and it would seem,’ 
from a letter addressed t> Addison,’ 
that Pope had offered to enter the’ 
lists in his behalf. He congrate 
lates him “on having his shate 
in that which all the great men’ 
and all the good ‘men that ever 
lived have had ‘their part oft 
Envy and Oalumny; and adda 
“You may conclude from what 
I here say that it was never iy 
my thoughts to have offered you 
my peu in any direct reply te 
such a critic, but only in some 
little raillery—not in  defente’ 
of you, but in contempt of him” 
It is evident by this that Addison 
had discouraged the suggestion; 
bunt Pope was'not to be balked 
‘The Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris’ 
on the Frenzy of J. D.’ was pob® 
lished a few months after the’ first 
appearance of ‘Cato.’ There is 16" 
attempt in this extraordinary pro” 
duction to defend Addison ‘or hiv 
play. Jt isa mere personal attaék 
of the fiercest and coarsest kind,’ 
neither graphie nor amusing, ever’ 
in its villanous way—a brutal on* 
slanght, at once mean and malig’ 
nant, with no reason nor naturé iff 
it. “Norris was an apothecary or 
quack in Hatton Garden, where he 
displayed his sign of the Golden 
Pestle and Mortar, and professed 
to have thirty years’ experience in’ 
the expeditions eure ‘of lunmties:” 
This practitioner is represented “as 
being called ‘to the bedside of Den 
nis up three pair of étaire, in'W 
miserable room, where Lintet thé 
bookseller is found ministering "to 
the raving critie. No piece of’ local 
spite launched by one angry vestry- 
man at anvther could be more eun~ 
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temptible than this ebnilition . of 
the greatest poet of the age. It 
yields the palm of grossness only 
to another performance of the same 
description on the Alleged poisoning 
of Curll, afterwards produced by 
the same hand, which is perhaps a 
little more filthy, though not more 
despicable. Coinmentators of course 
are to be found who find humour 
in these detestable pages, but even 
Warburton confesses the ‘ Narra- 
tive’ to have been “a mean per- 
formance, but dictated by the most 
generous friendship;” which, he 
adds, ‘* meeting in the person de- 
fended a heart incapable of the like 
exertion of virtue, was not received 
with that acknowledgmenvt which 
such a service deserved.” 

* Fortunately for Addison’s char- 
acter, he did the very reverse of 
acknowledging the service. At the 
risk of making himself a more dan- 
gerous enemy than Dennis, he im- 
mediately disclaimed all share in 
the villanous publication. “Mr. 
Addison desires me to tell you,” 
Steele writes to Lintot, “ he wholly 
disipproves the manner of treating 
Mr. Dennis in a )ittle pamphlet, by 
way of Dr. Norris’s account. When 
he thinks fit to take notice of Mr. 
Dennis’s oljections to his writings, 
he will do it in a way Mr. Dennis 
will have no just reason to com- 
plain of.” What Addison could 
have done else it is hard to imagine; 
though the fashion of the time was 
perhaps as much to blame as the 
poet who thus demeaned himself. 
Unfortunately this disavowal sowed 
seeds of enmity in Pope’s mind, 
which afterwards came to bitter 
and enduring fruit. 

The end of his connection with 
the editors of the ‘Spectator,’ and 
‘Guardian,’ was marked by another 
curious little eisode in literary 
historv. A series of papers written 
by Tickell had appeared in the 


‘Spectator,’ reviewing the Pastoral 


poets from Theocritus downwards, 
in which Phillips was largely quoted, 
and pronounced to be the lezitiinate 
suecessor of Spenser. It was the 
sane Phillips whose Pastorals had 
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been published along with Pope’s 
in “Tenson’s Miscellany,’ and the 
praise is said to have been “dic- 
tated by friendship,”—a motive- 
power of literary criticism with 
which we are all acquainted. Fired 
with the injustice done him, Pope 
wrote for the ‘Guardian’ an affected 
“Continuation of some former P. 

on the Sabjectof Pastorals,” in w 

he makes an elaborate comparison 
between his own work and that of 
Phillips, to the pretended advan- 
tage of the latter, Phillips, he 
says, excels in simplicity, a quality 
in which even Virgil fails, “who 
has been thouglit guilty of too 
courtly a style. ... Mr. Pope has 
fallen into the same error as Vir " 
he adds, with mock solemnity; and 
goes on to applaud the judgment 
of Phillips in describing wolves in 


“Englind, and the fertility. of his 


genias in producing “finer beds of 
flowers than the most industrious 
gardener,” his roses, endives, lilies 
kingcups, and daffodils all blowing 
in the same season. ‘ With what 
simplicity he introduces two shep- 
herds singing alternately,” says the 
malicions critic, instancing two of 
poor Phillips’s nensense verses, 
“while our other Pastoral writer,” 
he adds, bringing in with equal 
vanity and skill two of his own 
polished and mel dious stwnzas, 
“in expressing the same thonght, 
deviates into downright poetry |’ 
He then goes on to instance some 
specimens of thé native English 
Pastoral, which he applauds his rival 
for having caught the strain of— 


« Diggon Davy, I bid hur good-day. 
Or ion hur is, or I mis-say.” . 


And another, ‘the most. beautiful 
example of the kind I ever met 
with ’—a west-country ballad, in 
which Ciceiy begs her lover— 


‘t Roger, go vetch the Kee, or else tha Zan 
ana te bego, bevore a’have lulf a 
on. 


“ After all that has been said,” be 


concludes, “I hope nove can think 
it any injustice to Mr. Pope that I 
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forbore to mention him as a Pas- 
torn] writer, since, upon the whole, 
he is‘ of the same class as Mosclius 
and Bion, whom we have excluded 
from that rank; and of whose Ec- 
logues, as well as of some of Virgil’s, 
it may be suid that (accordinz to the 
description we have given of this 
sort: of poetry) they sre by no means 
Pastorals, but something better.” 

This; amazing production was in- 
serted by Steele, either in fright 
or bewilderment, and raised snch a 
ferment as may be supposed, set- 
ting the wits agare at its daring 
insolence and vanity, and driving 
the pns‘oral Phillips kalf-mad with 
rage. He is‘said to have put np a 
rod in the public room at Britton’s 
coffeehouse, with which to take 
vengeance upon his critic. 

While all this was going on, bet- 
ter work proceeded with it, by that 
curious and blessed inconsistency 
of human nature which permits the 
sweetest frait to grow along with 
the bitterest. The ‘Rape of the 
‘Lock,’ the ‘ Elegy to an unfortunate 
Lady,’ the ‘Eloise and Abelard,’ 
were all written before Pope had 
reached the age of thirty. The 
rank which these poems take in the 
permanent literature of the country 
itis very difficult to define. They 
are too perfect in expression to fall 
into the second class, and too arti- 
ficial to rise to the first. But they 
were: undonbtedly the first and 
most. powerful productions of their 
age in poetry, and were the subject 
of .nnbounded panegyric from his 
contemporaries. It is curious to 
read the pages of elaborate comment 
with which these poems are accom- 
panied. “If it should be thought,” 
says Warton, in one of his many 
notes to the ‘Rape of the Lock,’ 
after a comparison of the oceupa- 
tions of Ariel in’ the ‘Tempest’ 
with those of Ariel in Pope’s mas- 
terpiece, “that Shakespeare has the 
merit of being the first who ima- 
gined proper employments to ima- 
ginary persons, yet it must be 
granted that, by the addition of the 
most delicate satire’ to the most 
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lively fancy, Pope, in a fill 
passage, has equalled anything in 
Shakespeare, or | perhaps. in- 
other author.” The following pas. 
sage is this :— “i 
“Our Benth province is to guard the 


air; 
Not a less pleasing though less glorious 


care, 
To save the powder from too rudea gale, 
Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale; 
To draw fresh colours from thé vernal 


owers 5 ay 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop in 
showers , onal 

A brighter wash; to eurl their waving 


hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire theirairs: 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we 
To change a flounce or add a furbelow,”, 


This is put in comparison, with 
that account of Ariel’s, employt 
ments in which he. “runs upon the 


‘sharp wind of. the north,”) dives 


“into the fire,” “ rides on the curled 
clouds,” and fetches “dew from 
the still vext Bermoothes!”, The 
commentators again and again re 
mark upon the “ exquisite. skill, 
humour, and pleasantry.”’..of.; the 
poem, the “beautiful fiction” of 
this and that passage. “ There is 
much pleasantry in the conductof 
this scene,” ssys Warburton. When 
Pope himself intimates a point)at 
which four lines were added—* Ady 
ded with great dexterity, beauty, 
and propriety!’ says his admiring 
editor. In the.'‘Elegy,’. the’ foot- 
notes point out with what ‘great 
tenderness and pathos” the. cir- 
cumstances of the story are touched, 
and the striking character of. the 
opening metaphor. “Oan anything 
be more naturally pathetic? ” again 
cries Warburton. The same critic 
tells us, when we reach: the Prologue 
to Addison’s. ‘Qato,’ that this, and 
the Epilogne to ‘Jane Shore,’ which 
follows, ‘are the most perfect, 
models of this species of writing,” 
Thus the poet is accompanied at 
every step by a chorns of commen- 
tators ready to point out any beauty 
to the reader, who otherwise might 
miss it. Pope himself published a 
‘Key to the Lock,’ a pamphlet in- 
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tended: to insinuate that.the poem 
had. @, political. meaning ; . but this 
seems to have been .a.mere » i- 
ent. to. widen the popularity for 
which jhe had an .. unquenchable 
thirst. ’ 
Great as was the fame of these 
ms, however, they . seem...to 
ae produced more. praise. than 
‘pudding to their author; and struck 
some whimsy, or moved by some 
impalse of supposed prudence, he 
put himself under the charge of 
his friend Jervase the painter, to 
learn that art—an undertaking 
which came to nothing. . ‘All his 
try, we are told, had not brought 
ima hundred pounds,” and. the 
young author wanted money and 
remunerative, work. Long before, 
Sir William Trumbull, in the depths 
ofthe Forest, had suggested to him 
atranslation of the ‘liad,’ and the 
advice had been echoed: by Addison 
and, other competent. counsellors, 
It..was. inthe year 17138: that he 
decided to act upon) this suggestion, 
and..began his translation. The 
work was to be published by sub- 
scription; in six volumes, at one 
guinea each; and Pope’s friends im- 
mediately undertook to, fill up his 
list. of subscribers, . ‘‘ The author 
shall not begin to print till I,,have 
a thousand guineas for him,” said 
Swift,, swaggering in an ante- 
chamber. at coort.- As for the 
work itself, it. was soon found to. be 
no light or easy task... His edaca- 
tion makes it impossible to suppose 
that hig own learning could, have 
been équal to the undertaking; and 
though: he assures Addison, at.the 
outset, that “the Greek. fortifica- 
tion, upon a nearer approach, does 
not.appear so formidable as it did, 
and 1 am almost apt to flatter my- 
self that Homer secretly. seems in- 
clined to a correspondence with me 
in Jetting me into a good. part of 
his intentions,” to his: more. famil- 
iar friends he expressed. other 
sentiments. ‘In the beginning of 
my translating Homer,” he ,sai 
to Spence, “I wished. anybody 
would bang me a hundred times. 
VOL. OIV.—NO, DOXXXIV. 
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time.and, eyes have. 
ployed upon. Homer, whom I 
fear I shall find but one, way of 


Nhe 


tating, whichis. in his ;bli 


ai 
a 


; 
- ; 


a 
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thirty or forty lines i ; 
before. he got out of b 
became .easier.to him. ‘ 
am going toforget you,”’ he say 
Mr. Digby; “this, mionte you 
up all my, mind—the nest, I shall 
think of nothing. but the reconeilia- 
tion with Agamemnon and, the, re- 
covery of Briseis....I shall be Achil- 
les’s humble. servant. these, two 
months. > * ‘ It is, no to be 
expressed bow | heartily. 1. wish 
the death of all Homer’s heroes, 
one after another.’ .‘‘ When people 
talk of going to.church,” he says. to 
his friend Jervase, ‘I think of.sacri- 
fices avd Hibetione eben nena 
parson, ress him, as |! ses, 
priest,.of,Apollo.: .. «.(. 1 nto 
the greatest..proof in..nature.at 
present. of the amusing power of 
Ys ~ | it takes me up so, entire+ 

that.I scarce, see what, passes 
under my nose, and bear nothing 
that is said.about me...» Lnow 
and then just miss you as,1 wy 
into. bed. , This minute,, indeed, , 
want. extremely to see, you; the 
next, I shall dream, of nothing. but 
the taking of Troy or the, recovery 
of Briseis.” 


‘As for the work. itself, Dr. John- 


+ 


bE 


scholarship, .evidently gives 
eredit for having come to.a 
Q 


said son, who has no.confidence in Pepe’ 
clear 
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perception of the sense of his author, 
chiefly through the ns 
which abounded in Latin, French, 
and English. ‘* When he felt himself 
deficient he sought assistance; and 
what man of learning would refuse 
to help him AGF met aoe are 
ing were, in employed to help 
him, one of whom, ‘ the celebrated 
Jortin,” made notes for him from 
Eustathius for three or four guineas 
a-book. Toilsome ‘as the labour 
was, it had its substantial reward— 
a reward, perhaps, unprecedented 
and un led in its way, though 
the actual amount of money gained 
has been su in other branches 
of literature. He had two hundred 
pounds for each volume from the 
publisher, beside the subscriptions ; 
and the work altogether produced a 
sum of £5320. “No such encour- 
agement to literature had ever be- 
fore. been manifested,” says Mr. 
Carruthers. The poet was at 
once delivered out of his ~ g 
embarrassments; and was hence- 
forward able to act for himself, 
to choose his own residence, and 
fee! himself an independent man. 
The disposal of ‘this sum is very 
curious, and will make the mouths 
of the owners of small fortunes 
water. “ With the produce of this 
subscription, which he had too 
much diseretion to squander, he 
secured his future life from want by 
considerable annuities. The estate 
of the Deke of Buckingham was 
found to have been charged with 
five hundred pounds a-year, payable 
to Pope, which, doubtless, his trans- 
lation enabled him to purchase.” 
And, in addition to this, he bought 
the lease of his house at Twicken- 
ham. One rubs one’s eyes over 
the marvellous balance-sheet. Five 
hundred a-year and a villa out of 
five thousand pounds! It is tan- 
talising to have such a difference 
held up before us; the entire capital 
nowadays would not purchase the 
villa, not to speak of the annuity. 
It is curious, at the same time, to 
note the way in which this large 
sum was attained. The subscribers 
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seem to have given what they. pleas. 
ed, though the price was fixed .atig 
guinea the volume; and the warmer 
the ee may no doubt, the 
would be the subscription, | 
King, for instance, gave £200, ang 
the Prince £100 for their copies, 
There is a mixture of charityy,or 
at least alms, in the transac 
which might be unpalatable tov, 
modern author; though it hort 
nobody’s feelings in those 

But how literary enthusiasm should 
affect rates of interest is a more 
puzzling question, and the stertled 
observer is left uninformed. ‘The 
greatest poet now would find it 
difficult to purchase for five thon- 
sand pounds a villa on the 

and an income of five hundred 
a-year. 

Before he came to his fortune, 
however, Pope’s family had left 
Binfield. He writes to a friend, ia 
his magnificent way, that his father 
and motber “had disposed of their 
small esiate” hwy twenty acres), 
and that he had “ found an 
for their old age at Chiswick, under 
the wing of my Lord Burlington,” 
This asylum was one of a row of 
houses called Mawson’s Bui 
which, it is said, still remain near 
the landing-place. Here tle father 
died to whom Pope had beenia 
good son, and whose death he 
lamented with great feeling. © 

There is a touching little note 
extant addressed to Martha Blount 
which bears all the traces of gent- 
ine grief: “My poor father died 
last night. Believe, since I don't 
forget you this moment, I never 
shall,” he writes, with rare and 
affecting simplicity, to the friend 
of his whole life. Every evidence 
unites in proving him a good son, as 
well as a steady and constant friend. 

Such little touches as these—so 
few, so brief, so scantily sown along 
the arid course of years—are all the 
traces of a real human life that are 
to be found in Pope’s history. . Let 
us pause once more at Twickenham 
villa, procured by his new wealth, 
which, in the barren tale filled from 


/ 
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peginning to end with shadows 
instead of realities, may be ‘sup- 

d to stand for the happiness 
of the poet’s life. 

The house which now oceupies 
the site, it is right to say, has no- 
thing to do with Pope. It is not 
even enlarged from the nucleus of 
his little house, like the villa at 
Binfield. The original habitation, 
which consisted of “a small hall 
paved with stone, and two small 

ours on each side,” with a cor- 
responding upper floor—the stereo- 
typed arrangement still faithfully 
retained by the homely British 
architect—has totally disappeared. 
Avstately house, with wings, and 
accommodation for a family of dis- 
tinction, as auctioneers say, looks 
now over the pretty lawns upon the 
everlasting river, which takes no 
heed of such changes. Most people 
know that suburban adise. Of 
its kind there is no lovelier spot. 
The soft slopes of Richmond rise 
close at hand; the broad, silvery 
thread of the Thames gives life and 
interest to the country. Noble 
cedars, for which the neighbour- 
hood is famous, stand here and 
there upon the perfect lawns; pen- 
sive willows sweep their long 
branches to the water’s edge; here 
and there the foliage breaks and 
reveals to the spectator in his 
boat, like a sudden secret, a house 
withdrawn in its littl open, amid 
velvet turf and flowering shrubs 
and brilliant flower-beds. It is 
nature, trained and trimmed and 
pepned to the last perfection, 
ut still it is nature: a full, great, 
silent, eloquent river—a world of 
stately, responsive trees—and, at 
every corner you turn, a human 
habitation, concealed with dainty 
art from the ruder side. of the 
world, revealing itself with sudden 
frankness, with open windows, with 
family groups upon its lawns, to 
the friendly stream. It is probable 
that Pope had felt the charm of 
the river in his temporary residence 
at Chiswick. Its soft monotony of 
rhythm must have found some an- 
swer in the mind which could 


pounds 
beside, and, it is evident, was 
pe tly The house was \ gmail 
and bad,” Horace Walpole tells us. 


a Cieas ip the grotto of the Twickenham 
Too close—adjoins a tanner’s yard,” 


says ® contemporary epigram ; | 

probably Pope was not very fastid- 
jous. His parlours . were 
enough for him, and his river 
and trees could not be surpassed. 
“It was a little bit of ground of five 
acres, enclosed with three Janes, and 
seeing nothing,” Horace informs us. 
*‘ Pope had twisted and twirled, and 
rhymed, and harmonised this, till 
it appeared two or three sweet 
little lawns, opening and opening 
beyond one another, and the whole 
surrounded with thi impene- 
trable woods.” This process cost 
him, his servant re , £6000, 
which is another proof of the curi- 
ous multiplication of money in his 
fortunate hands. The pride of the 
establishment, however, was a grot- 
to, made up with spar, fossils, and 
bits of looking-glass, and which, to 
the altered taste of the present age, 
sounds very like a bit of Cremorne. 

describes it 
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justice, the grotto was not 
invention on his part, bat 
pedient to make the most 


s 28 
crept 


the viver Thames you see throug 
my arch up a walk of the wilder- 
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ness, to. a kind of open te 
wholly composed: of shells ae 
rustic manner,” he. says; “and 
from that distance ‘under the tem- 
ple.you look down through sre 
ing areade of trees, and see the 

on the. river: suddenly and 
vanishing, as through a perspective 
glass... The ‘delusive. »splendour 
which it was the -poet’s way to 
throw over all his ‘surroundings, 
has, its ordinary dilating effect, no 
doubt, upon Twickenham as upon 
his former home. The picta 
leaves us is one,of an elegant retire- 
ment, not without fantastic traces 
of the bad taste of the time, but re- 
deemed by the sweep of green lawn 
and fine trees--a house of refined 
freedom, with open doors to all the 
worthiest, and simple, liberal, 
refined hospitality. . 


oh —_~ all the distant din that world can 
Rolls o’er my grotto and but soothes my 
Bias iy retreat the best companions 
Chieis out of war and statesmen out of 
There Bt. J ohn mingles with my friendly 


The feast of reason and the flow of soul; 

And he whose lightning pierced the lbe- 
rian pines, 

Now forms my. quincunz, and now ranks 
my Vines.” 


Nor is there wanting lowlier com- 
pany than Bolingbroke and. Peter- 

rough. Here is. a. still more. ex- 
tended sketch of the plentiful sim- 
plicity of the, poet’s house, He 
declares himself as happy in. his 
elegant humility as if he had been 
(as once he hoped, “in South Sea 

ys”) the lord of thousands; or 
(with the usual pleasant delusion 
about little Binfield 7" 


“In forest planted by a father’s hand, 
As AA five ae ay $i rented land, 
Content with little, 1 can peddle here, 

On broccoli and mutton round the year. 
Bat encient friends, though poor or out of 


Ys 

theP eeh my bell, I cannot turn away. 

*Tis true no turbots dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, —what my 
Thames affords. 
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To Hoanelon Heath I point, and Banated 
own, ; Ra 
Thence comes my mutton, and these ch 
my Own. . nal yee 
From yon old walnut-tree ® shower!éhall 


And grapes long lingering on my nly 
And figs from standard ‘and spal 

The devil’s in you if you cannot dine, #i:! 
My lands are sold, my father’s houge 4 
rl fire another's is not that my own, ! 
And yours, my friends? sae A 


free opening gate: : DOGS 
aypes too early, none depattecte 


None 


s30T 
This profusion of hospit ’ 
curiously commented ie wor 
Johnson’s account ‘of “Pope's re. 
markable frugality, which’ “Was 
shown, says his biographer, “ fn") 
niggardly reception of his Sa | 
and scantiness of entertait 
as when he had two guests in ‘his 
house, he would set at ot aie 
single pint upon the table, ° 


glasses, would retire and say, ‘Ga 
tlemen, I leave you to your wine!” 
It was at Twickenham that th 
one little gleam of passion whi 
seems for a time'to have flashed 
over his life came to an end. 
loved Lady Mary Wortley Montago, 
orif he oniy admired her, it is 
to tell; but there are signs ‘w. 
lead the observer to suppose 1 
the beautiful and brilliant wom 
had actually ‘struck the rock ’ 
called forth some natural gush"6f 
emotion. ‘The following verses 
would almost prove such a miraclé; 
they are evidently written while ‘he 
was employed in the beautifying of 
his gardens and house :— ee 
“ Ah, friend, ‘tis true—this truth, yon 
lovers know— sal 
In vain my Stricturés rise, my gardens 


grow 
In vain fair Thames reflects the double 
scenes . int 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping 
eens. 
Joy dwell not there; to happier seats it 
10S, : 4) 
And only dwells where Wortley casts her 
eyes. rdn 
What are the gay, parterre, the checkered 
shade, , 


having himself taken two 
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The morning bower, the evening colon- 


t aoft recesses of uneasy minds, 
"fib unheard into the passing winds ? 
Soe re is deer in some sequestered 


Frown to die, the arrow at his heart, 
thers, mapaes unseen.in. coverts hid 


Blsds “drop. by drop, and pants his life 
away.” 


“Not long after these beautiful 
verses were written, the poet brand- 
ed ‘the object of his admiration in 
such couplets as the eritic cannot 
wote. The cool and concentrated 
hate with which he impales too 
many other victims is an altogether 
different sentiment from the furious 
rage with which he flies at the name 
of Sappho whenever he can bring 
it'in. If it was unrequited love 
which produced such venomous 
fory, it is, Heaven be praised! a 
rare exhibition. The story is too 
fragmentary to be entered into; at 
the two names must be associated 
as long as the literature of that 
strange, squabbling, abusive age 
edntinues to interest the world. 
Pope was at the height of his 
pm and prosperity when he ar- 
the .smooth lawns, and 
rant the artful bosquets about 
little Twickenham house; he 
had published his best works, and 
got successfully through his hard- 
est. bit of literary toil; and honour 
dnd success had rewarded him. And 
yet, in the midst of all those suften- 
ing influences of personal wellbeing, 
the fountain of bitterness was per- 
manently opened. It flowed forth 
first upon Addison, who had again, 
as Pope believed, sinned against 
him.  Tickell, one of Addison's 
literary followers, was, it appears, 
engaged on a translation of the first 
books of the ‘Iliad’ when Pope took 
up with the same work. When 
both books appeared, Addison, out 
of friedship for Tickell or jealousy 
of Pope, or inadvertence, or bad 
taste, declared that though “ both 
were good, Tickell’s was “an best 
that had ever been written.” This 
Opinion sent the poet ablaze; wild 
plans of revenge seem to have shot 


coer ‘brain. He determined 


of Dn nin “the sao 
is rome; thas 


be” ‘read = hah 
might eaiated jntended 
to’ publish a Sabedias criticism 
of Tickell’s ‘translation, “and had 
oan -- py which T —— 
ohnson,* “in all places 
defective.” "In short, 
he rhc mad’ with mortified van» 
ity, i eee and ‘rage. Balked‘in 
ose dignified and charitable 
Sooedtione the whole bitterness’ of 
his heart poured forth upon Addi- 
son. What was bly ‘a niere 
expression of friendship and favour- 
itism, gradually grew and’ magni+ 
fied under Pope's gaze until it ‘be- 
came a deliberate and twalicious ‘in- 
tention to forestall him in his work, 
and cut him off from his reward. 
He got at last to believe, or to pre- 
tend to believe, ‘that the “other 
translation was Addison’s own; and 
not Tickell’s; and the result of all 
his gathering rage was the well- 
ve satire, of ‘which almost 
every line has become a proverb, 
and which has served the purpose 
of many another mortified and em- 
bit soul :— 


“ Were there one whose fires 


True genius kindles and fair fame inspires, 
Bios with each talent, and each art to 
and! bor to write, converse, and live at 


Should ¢ ouch a man, too fond to-rule alone, 
Bear vend the ‘Turk no brother near the 


view him him with scornful yet with jealous 
And hats for arts that caused himself to 
Dam with faint praise, assent with civil 
And | without sneering teach the rest to 


Willing t a wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and Lesitate Gislike,. 


Like Cato give his little senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own a ; 
While — and templars every sentence 


Apd won wonder with a foolish face of praise— 
ho ty must laugh, if. such a man there 


Who a not weep if Atticus were he?” 
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This piece of concentrated abuse 
P says he sent to’ Addison in 
a letter, animadverting freely on 
his’-sins towards himself. ‘“ He 
used me very civilly ever after,” 
says the poet. But unfortunately 
Pope’s word does not carry the 
weight necessary to win faith for 
such a story; and there is no evi- 
dence to support it. It was only 
after Addison was dead end in- 
capable of response that this char- 
acter of him glided into print. 
Its power and intensity are extraor- 
dinary ; and probably, of its kind, 
nothing in literature is more per- 
fect. Atterbury is said to have con- 
sidered it the best thing Pope had 
ever done. “Since you now, there- 
fore, know where your real strength 
lies, I hope you will not suffer that 
talent to lie unemployed,” the Bish- 
op writes, with a political apprecia- 
tion of the bitter gift; and the ad- 
vice was fatally well followed. 

Dennis and Ourll had called 
forth specimens of gross abuse and 
nastiness alone—his enemies were 
henceforth to be treated with 
sharper and daintier weapons. The 
verses on Addison were published 
in 1722, and already two other 
unfortunates gasped impaled in 
his company. “ Bufo,” Lord Hali- 
fax, and “Sporus,” Lord Hervey, 
Lady Mary, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and a host of lesser vic- 
tims, afterwards followed. To Pope 
and to his friends this kind of ‘per- 
sonal crucifixion, which is now 
banished, if it exists at all, to the 
lowest class of scribblers, or to the 
utterances of the parish muse, 
seems to have been considered a 
perfectly legitimate literary exer- 
cise. Swift employed the same 
expedient freely, and Gay built 
his little fortune and his troubles 
at once on the same disreputable 
foundation. There is a comedy 
called ‘Three Hours after Marriage,’ 
in which Gay is said to have been 
aided by Pope and Arbuthnot. 


‘“‘Fossile the husband was intended 
to ridicule Dr. Woodward; Sir 
Tremendous, the greatest critic of 
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the day, was Dennis, &c. &c.” The 
popular mind has scarcely yet logt 
the stinging impression of these 
social treacheries, and still retaing 
a lingering distrast of the writer 
who has it in his power to holdy 
his neighbour to the laughter’ 
the world. But fortunately the 
fashion is over, and poets donot 
now promote their own reputation 
by ruthless slaughter of the good 
fame of others. , 

The successful ‘Hiad’ led toi, 
translation of the ‘Odyssey,’ «in 
which Pope was assisted by “two 
of his friends,” Elijah Fenton and 
Broome, whose labours, however, 
were acknowledged in a very 
gardly way. They translated twelve 
books between them, but were ere 
dited in the preface with only five, 
For this piece of work Pope received 
£2885—after paying £700 to his 
assistants; but we are not informed 
whether he laid it out to equal ad- 
vantage with his first gains. 

None of these works, however, 
serious as they were, occupied 80 
much of his life or filled his thoughts 


‘as much as did the ‘ Dunciad,’ a work 


which has now little more thanan 
archeological interest. The idea of 
grand epic, mock-heroic, of the same 
character as that which had already 
brought him such fame, embody: 
ing the reign of Dulness and her 
chief leaders and champions, had 
long pleased Pope’s imagination, 
And it was an idea which naturally 
charmed his friends, living as they 
~ in = * Ishmaelitish wat- 
are with everybody who opposed 
or threatened them. With such 8 
gladiator as Swift by his side, the 
natural instinct which makes 
creature possessed of a sting use 
with prompt and unhesitating readi- 
ness, was not likely to be softened 
in the irritable little poet. The 
men he satirised are dead and gone 
—their names, as he himself pro- 
phesied, but as flies in amber, shut 
up in the meshes of his verses. 
“The things, we know, are neither rich 


nor rare. 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 
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What is Tibbalds to us far down 
in the nineteenth century, or Phil- 
lips, or Dennis, or Cibber? To 
Pope they were his enemies, and 
therefore important; but not even 
the charms of his verse can make 
them interesting. While Pope was 

about this thankless and un- 
worthy labor, Swift was with him 
at Twickenham; and here is the 
picture he gives—a glimpse un- 
usually distinct—of the odd little 
workshop, where poems were made 
and reputations killed :— 


« Pope has the talent, well to speak, 

But not to reach the ear; 

His loudest voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to hear. 

Awhile _ on each other look, 
Then different studies choose; 

The Dean sits plodding on.a book, 
Pope walks and courts the Muse. 

Now backs of letters, though designed 

* For those who more will need ’em, 

Are filled with hints, and interlined, 
Himself can hardly read ’em. 

Yet to the Dean this share allot, 
He claims it by a canon, 

That without which a thing is not, 
Is causa sine gua non. 

Thus, Pope, in vain you boast your wit, 
For had our deaf divine 

Been for your conversation fit, 
You had not writ a line.” 


The serious works produced in 
the latter part of Pope’s life were 
his epistles, and epecially the ‘ Essay 
on Man,’ which Bolingbroke is sup- 

d to have inspired. It was 
published anonymously, with some 
of the author’s usual wiles, his 
friends being employed to go about 
whispering that now at last Pope 
had’ a real rival. He himself, in 
his preface, hypocritically (but al- 
ways with characteristic self-con- 
ceit) professes that he “ imitates no 
man,” and “ would be thought to 
vie with no man in these epistles; 
particularly with the noted author 


| Of two lately published,” This trick 


put out the instinct of the public; 
and many other artifices of the same 
kind, elaborate appeals to critics 
here and there what they thought 
of it, kept up for a time the illu- 
sion, The poet, howeyer, had one 
prick of an amusing kind, He in- 


quired of, Mallet, who had become 
one of his retinue, what me ings 
Sa tne. Guede arti ella 
was ans worth notice ; 
only a thing called an ‘Essay on 
Man,’ poor in poetry and in philo- 
sophy. The furious little poet, un- 
prefared, started up in arms, “I 
wrote it,” he said, in sudden rage 5 
and the reader is glad he had 
one requital of his own perpetual 
sting. Other epistles, addressed to 
various persons, preceded and fol- 
lowed the Essay; the ‘ Imitations 
of Horace,’ with all their provok- 
ing stabs, and the ‘Epistle to 
Arbuthnot,’ in which lay, sharp 
and keen, the posthumous murder 
of Addison. All of them were 
sharpened by darts of offence to 
everybody who had ever crossed 
his path, and to some who had not. 
The assault on the Duchess of 
Marlborough, in the character of 
Atossa (to withdraw which he is 
proved to have accepted a thousand 
pounds: he took the money and 
printed the character!), and that 
on the Duke of Chandos, persons 
who had never harmed him, must 
have been done in the mere wanton- 
ness of mischief. His hand was 
against every man, except, indeed, 
the few who praised and supported 
him, to whom he w r_ his 
kind, @ warm friend, “To Warbur- 
ton, who defended the Essay from 
imputations of sceptici he was 
the means of bringing high advance 
in fortune; and to all appearance 
he was charitable, and ready to give 
even above his means; but it is 
evident that the temptation of the 
sting was as much too much for 
Pope as it is to the wasp who pursues 
us when the windows are o and 
the domestic table exposed in the 
déshabille of summer. ver 
touched him, looked at him, inter- 
posed between him and the sun, 
suffered on the spot, without warn- 
ing or time to escape. And some 
of his finest efforts are unquestion- 
ably contained in these attacks ; 
their conciseness, and close, desper- 
ate, weJl-aimed blows, are perfect in 
their way. 
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The society at Twickenham dur- 
ing all this period, notwithstanding 
“the single pint” for supper, must 
have been as brilliant as wit and 
fame could make it. Swift paid 
one visit of five months to. his 
friend ; and Bolingbroke, Peter- 
borough, and Qhesterfield, all Tre- 
quented the little house. Voltaire, 
when 2 visitor at St. John’s House 
of Dawley, also visited his brother 
poet, and talked, it is said, so gross- 
ly, that Mrs. Pope was driven from 
the table. And there, too, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, and a hundred lesser 
lights, twinkled with mild radiance. 
On one of Swift's visits, a joint mis- 
cellany was planned, which the 
Dean, Gay, and Pope compounded 
together. In their preface to this 
joint performance the poets com- 
plain that they have been “ ex- 
tremely ill used by some booksell- 
ers,” who had given to the world 
every loose paper in prose or verse, 
obtained from the authors by im- 
portunity; or by the indiscretion of 
friends, and that even the papers 
of the dead had been ransacked to 
find letters; a curious statement, 
for which there seems to have been 
no sort of foundation. It would 
‘seem to have been hazarded with 
a view of preparing for some subse- 
quent publication of letters,” says 
Mr. Carruthers, who has set forth 
all the curious intrigues on this 
subject which followed. It was 
indeed a favourite subject of com- 
plaint with Pope, whose restless 
vanity pleased itself with this sup- 
posed evidence of his importance. 
He plays with the notion in many 
of his letters, as if he loved it :— 


“This letter (like all mine) will be 
a rhapsody,” he says, affectedly, when 
writing to Swift; “it is many years ago 
since I wrote as a wit. . . .. I write to 
you more negligently that is, more 
openly—and what all but such as love 
one another would call writing worse. 
I smile to think how Curll would be 
bit, were our epistles to fall into his 
hands, and how gloriously they would 
fall short of every ingenious reader’s ex- 
pectations! . . . Some letters of mine 
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(to Wycherley) the booksellers have got 
efit though ‘Shere ia-nashing, be aee 
of it, though there is it 
me to be ashamed of, because I mila 
be ashamed of anything I do not dom 
self, or of anything that is not.im 
but merely dull; as, for instance, i 
printed this letter I'am now ¥ 
which they easily may, if the underli 
at the post-office please to take a¢ 
of it.” tis 
From all this it is easy to perceive 
that, long accustomed as’ Pope 
ought to have been by this timete - 
his fame, it still sat.on him like 
ploughboy’s Sunday clothes « He 
wanted to be sure that everybody 
knew it. was he, and saw his 
finery, and pleased himself withthe 
idea of a universal curiosity, the 
very importance of which was a 
tribute to his greatness. At a later 
period, when Gay, whom he loved, 
was dead, and Swift dying, - and 
Bolingbroke in France, he took 
the most curious means of securip 
for himself the notoriety he loved 
Let us hope that it was the wari- 
ness of waning life, and the lone- 
liness that had fallen upon kim, 
which moved the poet to so strange 
a diversion for his solitude. “It is 
thus it came about. “he 
In the year 1783, Pope being 
then a man of about forty-five, 
precisely at the age when men in 
general are most scrupulous about 
the privacy of their personal life; 
& mysterious communication was 
made to Curll the bookseller, 
touching a large collection of the 
poet’s letters Frdim his youth to 
the year 1727. Curll communi- 
cated with Pope himself on the 
subject, informing him that he 
meant to publish them; and Pope's 
reply was made by advertisements 
in the newspapers, abe poe to 
all the world that he had nothi 
to do with Curl], that he knew o 
no such collection of letters, and 
that he should not troubdle himseif 
about the matter. Finally, after 
much mysterious communication 
between the publisher and his un- 
known correspondents, the book, 
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printed. by ‘these dark- 
jing conspirators;, was giver’ to 
the public. It | was ‘advertised 
@ith the names of the persons t6 
whom and from whom the’ letters 
dame: ‘Mr. Pope’s Literary Cor- 
pespondence for thirty years; being 
a collection of Jetters, regularly 
ted, written to him by the 
Right Hon. the late Earl of Hali- 
fax, Earl of Burlington, Secretary 
Oraggs, Sir William Trumbull, &o. 
&. &,.’ © Carll’s’ advertisement 
was a direct infringement of a rule 
of the House of Lords, which pro- 
hibited the publication of any 
peer’s letters without his consent, 
and as such was brought under the 
notiee of the House; upon which 
the books were seized, the printer 
and publisher enmmoned to the 
bar, and notoriety in its fullest 
and sweetest extent obtained on 
all: hands, Pope himself mean- 
while fulminating in the news- 
ers. against the surreptitious 
rablieation, and offering rewards 
tothe apocryphal persons who had 
betrayed him, His next move was 
made with the indignant grandeur 
of injured virtue. “ Whereas sev- 
eral booksellers have printed sur- 
reptitious and incorrect editions of 
letters as mine, some of which are 
not so, and others interpolated,. . . 
I think myself under a necessity 
to publish such of the said letters 
as are genuine, with the addition 
of some others of a nature less 
insignificant,” ‘he proclaims, in 
incely guise, in the ‘London 
azette.’ The trial had succeeded 
more perfectly than he could have 
hoped. “Being desiroug of print- 
ing his letters, and not knowirg 
how to do without imputation of 
vanity what has in this country 
been done very rarely, Pope,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ contrived an appear- 
ance of compulsion, that when he 
could complain that his letters 
were surreptitiously published he 
might decently and defensively pub- 
lish them himeelf,” 
The artifios succeeded, but it 
does not seem to have deceived any 


No. V.—The Poet. 


so much’ better ‘aware than 
way” 


ggler’ supposes ‘of the’ 
ce his trieks a 
the hand behind 
moved all, and knew for what mo- 
tive the House of Lords was mo 
to question; ‘and / 
rang é 
Ae , Blowing 

trumpet till his cheeks ached, did 
not perceive that everybody siw 
him, and saw ‘through his inven- 
tions. |The ‘revelation which’ ‘he 
affected to be forced from him, and 
which he pretended was honest and 
complete, was in reality as carefal 
a work of‘att as any he had pro+ 
duced. The letters were squeezed 
and and fitted into shape 
like the feet of Cinderella’s ‘sisters: 
Names were transposed, sentiments 
transferred—the apologies, profes? 
sions, and offers of friendship made 
to one man were ‘handed over to 
another—the verses addressed ‘to 
one woman made to do service for 
a second—a hundred tricks played 
with the correspondence which re- 
morseless time, and the eyes of eri- 
tics, and the British Museum, have 
pitilessly discovered. The “ surre 
titious edition” was as carefully 
“ eorrected”? and manipulated as 
the genuine one, Never was there 
a more elaborate offering laid’ on 
the altars of vanity, and seldom ‘has 
as curious an incident od if 
literary history. “Pope's private 
correspondence thus prom 
filled the nation with praises of his 
rome whom oe = benevo- 
ence, the purify o 
and the fidelity of his friendship. 
He had thus the gratification of, 
as it were, posthumous praise and 
personal glorification while still in 
the prime of his life, and with pos- 
sible laurels still before him to win. 

Pope’s prime, however, was not 
like that of a man of o 
health and size. He had been 
forced, 6r had forced himself, into 
remature bloom, and premature 
ecay had followed. He who had 
been a precocious man and philo- 
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at sinhaes was, at forty-six, 
pga and deeaying. ‘The 
of the weather affect me 

mueh,” he writes, The mornings 
are my life; im the evenings I am 
not dead indeed, but sleep, and 
am, stupid enough. I love reading 
still better than conversation, but 
my eyes fail, and at the hours when 
most people indulge in company I 
am tired, and find the labour of the 
ye day sufficient to weigh me 
wo; so I hide myself in bed, as 

a bird in, his nest, much about the 
same time.” His health failed 
gradually, and infirmities crept up- 
on him. to almost the last 
year of his life he was still em- 
ployed, with the aid of Warburton, 
in. slaughtering with eruel tortures 
every new butterfly that flattered 
across his path, every fly that had 
ever ventured to buzz at Pope. Re- 
venge went to the length of the 
tiniest insect; and not the most 
elaborate system of notes can wake 
any interest in the bosom of the 
living reader as to the dead triflers 
of the ‘Dunciad,’ But though 
rg amcneeee and vindictive 
to his dea the poet clung 
to his friends” who had made 
wuch of him, and had not ven- 
tured to interfere with his fame. 
He made efforts to visit them, 
though his poor little frame was 
dropping to pieces. “Yes, I 
would see you as long as I can see 
you,” he writes to Bolingbroke, 
‘“‘and then shut my eyes upon the 
world as a thing worth seeing no 
longer. If your charity would take 
up.a small bird that is half-dead of 
the frost, and set it chirping for 
half an hour, I will jump into my 
cage and put myself into your hands 
to-morrow at any hour you send,” 
Up till very nearly the last, he still 
managed to glide along the river- 
side in his boat as far as Battersea, 
where Bolingbroke was, and was 
carried up in his chair to dine with 
his friend. The reader will see 
more trace of a human nature in 
those last glim of the dying 
poet than have been visible through 


all his previous life. The husk peels 
off with the long friction of 
with some the process is sho 
with some longer. _ Pope had: go 
small a soul, so tiny a central 
peo of humanity, that the ; 
ast covering of all has almost fallen 
away before the spirit shows. But 
it does become visible at the.end, 
Ashe sits in the sun on his t 
talking feebly with his friends, 
smiling faintly. at himself, . the 
poor old bird half-dead in the 
frost, casting faint looks of faithfa} 
friendship at Martha Blount, who, 
they say, was indifferent, and at 
Bolingbroke, whose heart was 
touched, a certain interest. gatherg 
round him, ‘It was very. observ. 
able,” during this last illness, that 
Mrs. Blount’s coming in gave a new 
torn of spirits or a tempo 
strength to him. She was a li 
lively old woman by that time, in 
the eyes of the younger genera- 
tion; but that did not affect her 
charm to her friend. Gleams of 4 
spiritual atmosphere about him ap- 
pear faintly in those waning 
—he saw strange colours in. 
rooms, and an arm stretching ont 
from the -wall, it is said, at one 
time, and asked eagerly, “ What's 
that?” Then, with a smile of pleas- 
ure, added, “It was a vision!” 
Bolingbroke wept, crying out with 
theatrical sentiment, ‘ Oh, grok 
God, what is man?” but the dying 
poet made no bewailing over. his 
own state. “I am dying of a hun 
dred good symptoms,” he said, with 
a certain soft humour when they 
mocked him, as injudicions fri 
will do, with assurances that he was 
better. Thus he died, so quietly 
that no one could tell the mom 
in his own house, with kindness 
almost love around him; almost 
snatching a kind of life from the 
touch of death—growing, as he cross 
ed the threshold into the darkness, 
at last into the semblance of a many 
There is, as has been often said, 
an unseen tragedy in almost every 
life. Here there is no tragedy to 
speak of except the technical one, 
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that the story ends, as all stories 
must, in death. But the reason is, 
that Pope had no life, no personal 
existence, no thread of individual 
fate: he worked, he studied, he pro- 
duced poems greater than his na- 
ture; he hated, reviled, and beguiled 
his fellow-creatures; he magnified 
and deified himself, and that genius, 
which, divine thing as it is, can yet 
exist amidst so much garbage; and 
he liked with sufficient faithfal- 
ness a few people in the world, who 
were very good, very obliging, flat- 
tering, and satisfactory to him. 
But he neither lived in his own 

n, nor threw himself heart 
and soul into any other life; no- 
thing tragic, nothing serious, no 
real interest to any human soul, is 
in him. A certain curiosity about 
the habits and natural history of 
the strange little phenomenon, a 
critic's interest in his poetry, a 
historian’s attention to the curi- 
ous phase of national life across 
which his little shadow passed— 
such is all that can be given to Pope. 


In literature he stands unique in 
England. His age; with its — 
emulation of wits, its. 8 

its frightful licence 
of speech and insensibility to all 
social codes of honour, is reflected 
in his as in the pitiless clear+ 
ness of a mirror. Some of his sa- 
tires rise to the very sublime of 
character-painting. In all other 
ways he has ; 
this he stands supreme; and thous 
sands, we might say millions, in 
both hemispheres, quote daily 
matchless bitter lines without know- 
ing whom they quote. As a poet 
he wrought out his vein. Nobody 
could venture to come after, except 
in humble paths of imitation, so 
great a master of his art. He was 
the culmination and perfect’ blos- 
som of his. school. Jt had to fall 
when he was gone, nothing greater 
being possible, and to leave the 
way open to a party less polished 
and less correct and more — 
neous in genius, and less elaborate 
in art. 
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TO MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY ? 


Once upon a time it was custom- 
ary when the House was up, or 
even, as at present, in that drowsy 
condition that precedes utter un- 
consciousness, for the newspapers 
to amuse their readers by whatever 
was monstrous or anomalous in na- 
ture. Editors then grew that enor- 
mous gooseberry that measured as 
many inches round the waist as 
Mr. Banting, or trotted out that 
fatted calf which, like the Austrian 
Eagle, enjoys the luxury of two 
heads, in compensation, perhaps, 
for not having brains enough for 
one. The monstrosity season gene- 
rally began with the dog-days, and 
lasted while people frequented the 
seaside. It was thought, and 
rightly thought, it was a portion of 


the year that enjoined rest and re- 
pose, and that these wonders of 
nature were about as much of ex- 
citement as was prudent with a 
thermometer in the “eighties,” and 
when men, whether statesmen or 
stockbrokers, retired from their 
labours, and invigorated themselves 
at the sea for the rogueries to-come. 

We are now close on the “ year- 
time ” I have spoken of, and I hear 
nothing of those strange vagaries of 
organised existence which I own I 
looked to, if not with anxiety, with 
that feeling of certainty that I ae- 
costed “lamb” in the spring. I 
have been Pazaling myself to ac- 
count for this strange change, I 
know we have grown wiser than 
our forefathers. We keep aquari- 





ums, ‘study the domestic: habits of 

and understand the private 
life-of cryptogamics as well as we 
know the Mormons; but still there 
must be some of us who yearn after 
that infant of Mrs. Somebody, born 
with a tail eight and. three-quarter 
inches’ in length, or that black 
bettle with a voice like Sims 
Reéves. It is, however, a realistic 
age in everything. Our story-tellers, 
who used to revel in a picturesque 
past, giving us buff-coats and balda- 
quins, and opening their dialogues 
with a “ Marry, quoth he,” are tamed 
down to chroniclers of life in the 
Strand, or such scenes as might be- 
come Piccadilly. Our whole study 
isy to take as much “out” of daily 
existence as it will yield us, and 
feeling that our time is very brief 
here, to see, and hear, and do, and 
taste as much in it as possible. 

In this spirit; and a very wise 
spirit too, we lately made a raid on 
the grocers, and insisted on having 
our tea at less than a hundred per 
cent. over its cost price. We then 
turned on the butchers—we would 
have cheap meat; and now we are 
in quest of cheap matrimony— 
that is to say, our newspapers are 
crammed with correspondence from 
affectionate souls who are ready to 
meet any difficulties with the man 
of their choice, and more worldly- 
minded creatures who are cannibally 
moved to ask, Are we prepared to 
eat Cupid in default of butcher’s 
meat? The correspondence has a 
certain sameness that detracts from 
its high interest. All the gushing 
people profess their devotion in the 
same fashion—almost in the same 
words, All the cautious ones re- 
peat the same truisms, and shake 
the same forefinger, in the same 
way. Worst of all, they invariably 

uote Stuart Mill, who, from what 

can gather, must have interfered 
with as many marriages as the 
Court of Divorce itself ! 

Can a man marry on £130 a- 
year? is the grand question that 
forms the daily heading of this pe- 
culiar literature; and, after all, “it 
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resolves itself into: the story in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ where the tailor, 
being asked if he: could not ‘make 
more than one cap out of a certain 
piece of cloth, consents ultimately 
to make ten; >+bat< on 

them, each is otly mer + 
cover the tip of afinger. | Sill 
they are undeniable caps — caps 
within the meaning of the Act ; and 
so would be the marriages;* as: 
man might learn to his cost! aif 

To tell me that a certain thing is 

racticable because it-has been done 

y somebody, is simply to say, that 
the trapeze trick is open to me, ‘for 
Leotard does it with ease. So, when 
ene man writes to the ‘ Times,’or 
‘Telegraph,’ and says, ‘Here me 
who have married on’ a hun 
a-year; my wife and myself aré 
models of domestic bliss; we have 
brought up a numerous family well 
and respeectably, without permit 
ting ourselves extravagances; wé 
have ‘still our little pleasures, amd 
we always spare—lI forget the sum 
—for the ‘ Police Gazette,’ or the 
‘ Methodist’s Magazine ;’ ”— when, 
I sxy, I read these, and suchlike, I 
think invariably of the trapeze, and 
as I mutter to myself, How well he 
does it, I add, But what a smash 
he may get any day! 

Is life really life if one must 
pass it on the tight-rope? Is exist- 
ence worth having, where it is eter- 
nally a question of balancing 
swaying to this side, and bending 
to that ? 

Is it proven that all people have 
a vocation for and is con 
jugalism per se certain to requite 
those who, to attain it, must divide 
between two what they had already 
found barely sufficient for one? 
These are the simple questions 
which we kave no need of a philo- 
sopher to ask or answer for us. If 
one were simply to pronounce from 
— appears — surface rs life 
—and it is very to go deeper 
—we should say that the single 
people, especially the men, have 
the best of it, They are more in 
request among their friends, avail- 
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able for more attentions, and keep 
longer young than their married 
brethren. 
_ The double-barrelled egotism, of 
marriage spoils many 8 good. fellow, 
and destroys the charm.of many a 
delightful woman, . The Firm, that 
terrible partnership, up at 
every mowent, and routs that glori- 
ous spontaneity, that delicious irre- 
sponsibility, we once remembered. 

I have.no patience, with, these 
people who want to marry.on what 
it is.a puzzle to them to.ive singly 
upon. They must be moral, :for- 
sooth! at the cost of reducing some 
unhappy girl to drudgery, on the 
false pretence—for it is false—of 
loving her. 

“ Why ean’t they let, it alone?” as 
the great master of common-sense 
said of a less eventful contingency. 

I have met more pleavant and 
companionable people among ‘the 
— than the married; but there 
isa canting notion abroad that mar- 
riage.is a sort of backbone for good 
behaviour, and se the curate must 
be married, and the doctor ought to 
be married. I don’t know how far 
the theory goes, or whether a lady’s 
shoemaker should have a wife, but 
Im sure her coiffeur ought. 

I hope we shall soon hear the 
last of this tiresome.,controversy ; 
for if any man. wishes positively to 
ascertain, from his personal experi- 
ence, whether it be safe to marry on 
£100 per annam, let him commit a 
small misdemeanour in Ireland and 
be sent to jail for three monptlis... If 
his constitution stands the dietary, 
—the seven ounces of gruel and the 
inch of barley per. diem—he may 

ave his bans published the day he 
comes out, and certainly there will 
be nothing in his absorbent system 
to interfere with his happiness. 

But it is a mistake to suppose 
that marriage is a mecessity, except 
to a three-volume, novel. I am 
certain that avery large number of 
people are not made for that i 
of companionship, _ Mind, am 
not enamoured of Mormonism. or 
Spiritual - wifery, or! -have I the 
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of these, and the 

of all, is to disparage those who 
are called old: maids, I-havenseen 
many a timid rider in a hunting- 
field jeered-into. riding. at a,/fenee 
that cost; himia: “cropper ;”) andd 
am convinced that many women 


‘are driven into: marriage to es¢ape 


the obloquy and sarcasm of belong- 
ing to that maligned category. 

t is no exaggeration to say 
“maligned.” I would ask any one 
who has seen much of life—who 
has, 80 to say, been a man ‘of; ithe 
world, watching its ways and stndy- 
ing its. doings—I would ask of him, 
Has he ever .met.in any section of 


ness, and ‘patience, than amongst 
these same old maids? Where has 
he found more hearty, genial, gemer- 
ous natures? where sound views: 0f 
life disfigured’ by fewer prejudices? 
where more thorongh charity in 
discussing the motives? where, in 
one word, less of those very’ :attri- 
butes by which it has pleased the 
world to vharacterise this class? It 
is no part'‘of my task to call wit- 
ness to. what - say, -_ ae I twill 
cite, because she eminently repre- 
sented all that. 1 have so feebly»at- 
tempted to picture; and if: ‘her 
genius might seem to outshiné the 
lustre of her personal qualitiesit 
is only to those who had not) tlie 
bappiness—and it was a happiness 
—of her intimacy. I am. 
of Miss Edgeworth, and it is: 
worth all the weight of the yearsit 
obiiges, to have met and known her. 
I will not affirm that marriage 
could have spoiled such a nature, 
but Iwill say it could not»bave 
bettered it. Nor is it a small part 
: ae guidir ae a age, 
was ing spirit, 
and the charm of that family which 
derived glory from her name, and 
happiness from her presence.) »»! 








‘Is it to a class: which numbers 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Nightin- 
gale amongst its members women 
need shame to belong? 

I have done. I will only add 
that, instead of heaping ridicule on 
the condition of unmarried women, 
and, out of sheer derision, driving 
them to accept anybody—anything 
as’ husbands, let us accord them 
all the deference and regard we be- 
stow on others; and let us not for- 

in the presence of some “ old 
maid” whose qualities of mind and 
nature have charmed us, and whose 
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traces of beauty are not few nor 
faint, that if we do deem matrimony 
the great prize in life, it is @ liv. 
ing shame to ouf sex that such a 
woman should be single. BD 

If I have wandered from 
text of “ Marriages on Starvatie, 
Allowance,” it is simply because J 
have not that overweening impres- 
sion of conjugalism that I would 
recommend any one to face 
to attain it, any more than I wonld 
advise a man to lay ont his Jast 
shilling to buy a ticket in the lot- 
tery. ; 

QW *s. : 


OUTBLUNDERING PADDY. 


In the famous rebellion of Ire- 
land in the year °98, 80 strong 
was the popular feeling against the 
Beresfords, that whenever any notes 
were discovered of that well-known 
bank they were immediately burn- 
ed, the people crying out with ex- 
ultation, “‘ The devil a farthing we’ll 
leave you.” 

If, to financial intelligence, this 
mode of injuring an enemy might 
seem somewhat strange, to the 
popular mind of Ireland it ap- 
peared all that was logical and 
purpose- like. Beresford’s notes 
sounded like Beresford’s property ; 
and every twenty shillings confis- 
cated was deemed twenty shillings 
lost to the hated race. 

Paddy’s reasoning in this case, 
as in many others, was based on 
false premises. All he needs, in 
fact, is a little knowledge. Nature 
has given him great quickness, 
= discrimination, and an almost 

wyer-like acuteness in discovering 
where the essential point of a ease 
lies; but he lscks that groundwork 
of - knowledge without which his 
faculties are a mere mechanical 
foree, with nothing to be employed 
on. 

Since the year ’98, however, the 
schoolmaster has been with him, 
and itis not very probable that he 
would make the same blunder now. 
Let us, however, moderate the ridi- 


cule with which we regard this 
blunder of Paddy’s, wlien we see 
that the great Whig-Radical party 
the party of progress par excellence 
—led on by the great intellectual 
giant of our age, have been exactly 
repeating the irishman’s mistake, 
and burning the enemy’s notes as 
the best way to ruin him. The 
session of Parliament opened with 
the “Irish Difficulty.” It was an 
old stock-piece that certainly no 
intelligent manager would have 
selected for his “ benefit ;” but late 
events had recalled it to the stage, 
and there was no help for it—it 
must be |e with the whole 
strength of the company. 

When something must be done 
in a case, it generally happens that 
the something is a blunder. Tos 
considerable part of the English 
mind Ireland is represented by a 
stnall knot of turbulent _ priests, 
with a certain rabid following. 
The only Ireland they know of, or 
acknowledge, or would admit ‘to 
exist, is this; and it is in the in- 
terests of these people alone they 
would consent to treat any question 
which called itself Irish. 

Nothing has ever been more 
cleverly planned and cmaeey 
carried out than the way in wh 
Popery has managed to assume 
for itself the patent of Irish na- 
tionality, and to make it appear 
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that property, intelligence, ednca- 
tion, and loyalty are “as nothing 
when measured against mere num- 
bers; and, secondly, that the crafty 
projects of a few wily Churchmen 
represented the natural aspirations 
of a whole —— 

The English liked this theory, if 
for nothing else, it saved trouble. 
It was a rough-and-ready way to 
regard the subject. It looked ‘prac- 
tical. If any one mildly insinuated 
that the difficulties of Ireland were 
very complex—that they as much 
originated in social disabilities asin 

litical wrongs—he was at once 

terrupted by, I'll not stand hair- 
splitting—the people are Catholics, 
and the Protestants want to crush 
them. The intelligent foreigner, 
too—who, by the way, talks more 
balderdash about Ireland than he 
does even of Poland~is always 
pared to show what Euro 
thinks of the cruelty of our mis- 
vernment; and we all agree at 
to do something—that is, to 
prescribe for a malady that has 
Jifty indications, by one palliative 
addressed to none of them. 

The Tories, who ought to have 
known better, but whose instincts 
have been blurred and blunted by 
the rivalry of party, fell into the 
“do-something theory ;’? and, not 
exactly knowing what that some- 
thing should be, they hit upon that 
wise notion of what was called 
“levelling up ’’—that is, lifting the 
Papist without depressing the Pro- 
testant—endowing one, and not de- 
frauding the other. 

As the recipients of the bounty 
avowed that they accepted every- 
thing simply as part payment of an 
old debt, and even declared that 
the chief value of any concession 
was the power it gave of proceed- 
ing to obtain more, the’ others 
who looked on protested against a 
system which could only end in 
general confiscation, and said, Is 
our loyalty, our tried and proved 
loyalty, of less account than these 
men’s turbulence? have you less 
care for us, that have stood by you 


tented and «their adversaries “not 


Tord Mayo’s offer of “a 


university could only satisfy'a 
number—it never could: al to 
the masses; nor could a’ p. * to 
teach one man trigonometry ‘eon- 
tent another whose longings were 
for a potato garden or a rent-free 
farm for ever. 

Tt was only the “ do-something” 
theory. could have led a man into 
such blundering legislation. It was 
as if aman were dying of hunger 
and you gave him a tooth-brush. 
Why, Ireland is ‘educated at this 
moment to a 
in Europe can rival—that is, if you 
take the measure of the means for 
the amount. The idea of conciliat- 
ing the oy: was, however, the 
policy, and the blunder would have 

pardonable if it was not an 
Irishman that made it. 

oy upon bicndersy jost es big fish 

rey upon blunders, as 
Se little ones. Lord Mayo’s mis- 
take was'devoured by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Instead of pouncing upon 
this capital error of his opponents— 


instead of exposing the false 
of healing ‘the evils of Treland’ bya 
measure to buy off the animosity of 
es s Prim like the 
peasant, destroy enemy’s ac- 
ceptances and burned his notes. 
He ignored the whole miséoncep- 
tion involved this policy, and 
brought in his Bill to fevel down 
and abolish the Irish Church. Who 
now remembers Lord Mayo’s bills 
and promises to ‘pay in the hour of 
impending bi ? Gladstone 
has rescued his rival by outblunder- 
ing him! ies 

n the wholesale destruction of 
the Establishment, men forget the 
laps chawnen the to a wean 

ve t 
even coneiliating the “rebel, The 
one bit of luck that has be- 
fallen the Tories—no, I was forget- 
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ting Abyssinia, but.the next piece 
of fortune to that—was this splen- 
did blunder of Gladstone; it was as 
complete a boon ‘as the burning of 
their notes tothe Beresfords, Bat 
for this mistake we should see the 
Administration. called on to. pay 
Lord Mayo’s acceptances—and with 
@ swinging interest, too, if payment 
was only deferred. 

When a good rider gets a fall in 
the. hunting field, it-is.generally “a 


anager” itis aly the fellows 
with a loose seat who. come 
lightly and smash no bones. . W 
, Gladstone fare more fortunate 
ly?, Who, knows?..My  own,;im- 
pression . is, that. bis y will, not 
forgive him this blunder. Some of 
them are already cursing his jockey. 
ship; and it.is only John  Brigh 
who says, ‘Ride on. boldly.;.. the 
fence is not half so stiff as you think 
it. ates) 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


We have done admirably in Abys- 
sinia:' no. failures, no. mistakes, 
no, shortcomings anywhere. The 
‘whole scheme, rapidly as it was 
conceived, was with a rare 
aceuracy, and carried out with a 
promptness, a skill, and a decision 
perfectly admirable. That sort of 
zeal which, in an individual, often 
makes an enth seemed here 
to » animate .a whole. expedition, 
and for once men felt they were 
going to battle not to decide a na- 
tional rivalry, or. for “an idea,” but 
for a glorions cause and a noble 
object. 

f it. be not too mach to say that 
no other nation could have done 
better; we are surely safe in assert- 
ing that there are not many peoples 
who would have engaged in a costly 
war, in which victory could bring 
neither increase of territory nor 
power, and where anything short 
of a triumphant success would have 
inevitably redounded to national 
diseredit and dishonour, No won- 
der, then, if we grow enthusiastic 
about those who have served us so 
well. We are, and with reason, 
proud of our army and. its leader, 
and I would neither moderate this 
joy nor set limit to national exulta- 
tion, if I knew that we were ex- 
changing our felicitations en fa- 
mille. It is only because the fo- 
reigner is listening),that I, would 
preach caution, and say, Take care! 
take care that you are not mis- 
understood. This. Prussian, this 


Frenchman, and that, German, arp 


quite prepared to declare: ‘“Hereis 


an unmilitary people, who, forced 
by popsler outcry into a little. war 
with a savage tribe, are s0.oyer- 
joyed by their success that 
cannot contain themselves. Pro- 
fessing peace doctrines in En 
that they may not be called onto 
measure themselves against real 
soldiers, they play the hero against 
unarmed savages, and talk of blogd- 
less. battles. as feasts of military 
glory.” 
To land a force on an unknown 
shore,—to traverse an unexplored 
land, where the geographer walks 
only. one step, in advance of .the 
pioneer,—to make roads through 


‘mountain-gorges,—to . bridge . over 


torrents—to surmount lofty ridges 
with all the eumbrous train of ,an 
invading army,—to be busied with 
all the arts of peace—establishing 
markets, obtaining supplies, convey- 
ing stores—at the very time ,that 
it was necessary to. present a hostile 
front. to savage tribes who hovered 
on the flanks, .allies or pillagers 
as opportunity. might dictate,—all 
these, with the countless difficulties 
that attend them,. the foreigner 
reads with far less either of interest 
or approval than he would some 
account of a hot. skirmish. where 
some guns were taken and a stan- 
dard captured. . Wein England-had 
no need to be told that our troops 
would fight. Whatever anxieties 
the expedition inspired us with 
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were not as to the issue of a battle. 
The wild stories that reached us of 
the hosts that Theodore could Jead 
into the field—of his numerous 
cavalry, well-mounted and effective 
as irregular horse so often are—ap- 
palled no one., Should we succeed 
in reaching him? and would he stay 
to give us battle ?—these were the 
questions that really troubled us. 
Between the late autumn of one 
year and the spring rains of the 
succeeding one the season was 
short; and in this brief interval 
all had to be done, and was done. 
But how prosaically this reads to 
men -who will measure war by its 
earnage—who weigh difficulties by 
the amount of bloodshed—and can 
deem nothing great, nothing glori- 
ous, if unattested by a Jist of killed 
and wounded ! 

The military authorities of the 
Continent almost unanimously de- 
clared that we must fail. The hor- 
rors of the climate—the ferocity of 
the wild beasts—the lion-like cour- 
age of the savage tribes, who would 
forget their intestine rivalries to 
wage war on the stranger—the 
total want of water—and the im- 
possibility of conveying artillery or 
munitions of war through passes 
where men must march, and for 


miles, in single file—were al) duly. 


descanted on and displayed; and 
now that they have either been re- 
fated as fact or conquered as diffi- 
culties, the tone has changed, and 
England is declared to have done 
nothing—for there was nothing to 
do—but done it very creditably on 
the whole. 

It was impossible before it was 
done, and insignificant when ac- 
complished, is about the summary 
of that generous appreciation which 
Germans and Italians bestow on 
the Abyssinian expedition; and 
all for this simple reason, that the 
only point on which they could feel 
anxiety—the valour of the troops-— 
we never cast a thought on; while 
those innumerable difficulties to 
an advance which we read of with 
alternate dismay and delight, they 
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regarded as the uninteresting feat- 
ures of an uneventful campaign. 

How well do I remember over- 
hearing an infirm old creature at a 
club card-table muttering out, “ Es 
geht langsam in Abyssinia,” when 
our hard-worked. fellows made the 
daily seven miles of road over which 
the troops marched! “It goes on 
slowly in Abyssinia,” came well 
from a people whose worst disasters 
came of sluggishness, and who halted 
till the enemy was ready to thrash 
them! but this is but a fragment 
of that general depreciation which 
tracks the march of England wher- 
ever her soldiers or her sailors 
forth to glory. And it is exactly 
for this reason, and that foreigners 
should not deem our present exulta- 
tion the joy of an unwarlike people 
over an unlooked-for success, that 
I would now say, Be moderate in 
your praise, however liberal in. your 
rewards, Abyssinia was not a 
Sadowa nor a Lissa; it neither 
subdued a nation nor saved a pro- 
vince. 

Never slow to disparage us as a 
military people, the foreign press 
will eagerly take advantage of our 
present enthusiasm to say, With 
how little these islanders are de- 
lighted! The Governments will, 
indeed, know better and judge more 
fairly, for they, in most cases, had 
accredited officers of tried ability 
and experience to accompany the 
expedition and report on all that 
they saw and witnessed; but it is 
highly important that while such 
are the rumours spread with no com- 
mon industry about us, there should 
not be on our part—especially in 
our press and our journals—any 
exaggerated estimate of what has 
been done. There was already in 
Parliament a high-faluten tone in- 
dulged in that verged on the ludi- 
crous, and the expedition was com- 
pared with the conquest of Mexico 
under Cortez. The great mis- 
foriune is that these excesses pro- 
voke reprisals, and people begiu to 
ask, Have you not read of Sadowa ? 
Has it never occurred to you to hear 
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of Lissa? But more strongly still 
are we appealed to by the book 
which is at this moment in every 
hand or on every table, wherein the 
charge of the ‘“ Three Hundred” is 
recorded with a fervour and a pas- 
sion, wild, headstrong, and impet- 
uous as the achievement it com- 
memorates. It is hard, indeed, 
to turn from the narrative of that 
Balaclava charge and read any 
other feat of war without a sense of 
disappointment, and one’s convic- 
tion that here heroism has reached 
its apogee; here, all that men can 
do by infuriate dash, by desperate 
valour and devotion, has been done, 
dulls the mind to receive any more 
exciting emotions from tales of 
battle. 

But if it is not too much to say 
that no other cavalry in Europe 
would have ridden to death as did 
our Light Brigade, with equal truth 
ean we say that the Abyssinian 
expedition would have taxed the 
greatest of our rivals to have plan- 
ned, sent it forth, and finished it in 
the same space of time, and with a 
like amount of force. 

And as to this last point foreign 
military authorities were agreed, 
before the expedition sailed, that 
t» undertake such a war without a 
reserve wf at least eight thousand 
men, was the height of rashness. 
The stories of Theodore’s resources, 
and \especially of his strength in 
horse, had gained a wide cur- 
rency. That they all emanated 
from the same authority, and that 
most of the deterring intelligence 
which circulated through the press 
was the work of the same envoy, 
we are now aware; but at the time 
they were taken for truth, and as 
freely believed in as the deadliness 
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of the climate, the venom of the 
serpents, and the ferocity of the 
leopards. 

In conclusion, Jet us not draw 
ill-natured comments upon us by 
the rapturous joy of our su 
nor give foreigners ,the opportunity 
of confounding the national exulta- 
tion at a difficult task well achieved 
with what they would like to ¢al] 
the exuberant delight of an unmili- 
tary people over an easy triumph, 

If we moderate the expression of 
our joy, there need be no narrow 
limit to the bounds of our gratitude, 
Let the General have the highest 
honours we can bestow, and let the 
army be taught to feel it has not 
served an ungracious country. 

Of course I am prepared to hear 
some sturdy John Bull declare, 
‘What do J care for what Duteh- 
men or Spaniards think of us? We 
do not take our estimate of our 
own people from the price set on 
them in a foreign market.” All 
very well that, if we ourselves were 
not eternally arraigning these same 
foreigners, and bringing them for 
justice to the bar of Piccadilly. 
Why, the very debates in foreign 
Chambers have been descanted on 
in our own House of Commons; 
and there is no denying it that 
Europe now constitutes a society 
in which one public opinion holds 
sway, and, from Trollhatten to 
Spartivento, we worship the same 
idols and laugh at the same absurd- 
ities. 

Differences of race may add some 
little venom to the censures, but 
each people, on the whole, is judged 
pretty nearly by what they of 
themselves, nor are they most leni- 
ently dealt with who are their own 
panegyrists. 








